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PREFACE 

t 

Some excuse seems to be needed for the tissue of 
another elementary treatise on Political Economy; it may 
suffice to say that the present manual is primarily intended 
to assist such students of industrial history as desire to 
have some acquaintance with the modern science; but 
I venture to hope it may also prove to* be a convenient 
introduction to* the subject for the use of the general 
reader. The volume is complete in itself; but it supplements 
and is supplemented by two works in which I have had a 
share. In the Outlines of English Industrial History (Cambridge 
Historical Series) an attempt has been made to show how 
our present industrial system in this country has come 
into being ; in the present volume I have endeavoured to 
describe how that system works. I hope in dealing with 
the History of Wester A Civilisation in forthcomii^wolimes 
of the Cambridge Historical Series to enter on some topics 
of great importance, such as taxation, which are not treated 
in this little book, and to trace the of the rise and 

of the decay of nations. The fiel4t which remains, even 
when so much cognate matter is relegated to other volumes, 
is large; it may be well to indicate the fashion in which 
I have endeavoured to cover the ground. 
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The first par! of this treatise is devoted to a general 
delineation of Modem Civilisation ; I have attempted to 
bring out the importance of material prosperity as an 
element in our social life, and to call attention to the 
special features which distinguish modern civilisation from 
>hat of ancient times. What Carlyle called the ‘ rash nexus’ 
is the most prominent characteristic ; and the examination 
of this particular trait involves a brief consideration of the 
nature of money, and the part it plays as an instrument 
of competition. 

The pursuit of material wealth, as it is carried on in 
existing society, is more closely considered in the second 
and third parts. An attempt is made to examine the 
interplay of forces actually at work ; and to show the 
considerations which determine traders as to the terms on 
which they do business. Beginning with the simplest, if 
infrequent case, of the man who is engaged in selling articles 
of which he has a strict monopoly, we pass in turn to 
more complicated transactions, such as those of foreign 
trade, and the difficult questions which arise in the money 
relations of Labourers, Capitalists and Landlords. 

In. the fourth part I have tried to show at what 
points, and in what fashion, morality, religion, and law may 
be most effectively brought to bear by those who are 
entLavo^dug to produce some permanent improvement in 
our present social conditions. 

The fourth part is to some extent distinct from the rest 

»■ 

of the book, and may be worth the attention of some who 
find that in the previous sections they only traverse ground 
with which they arc already familiar in other treatises on 
Political Economy. At the same time I venture to claim that, 
even in the earlier portions, the treatment is not altogether 
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hackneyed, in the statement of the relation of cost of 
production to price (§ 56 ), and of tl^e doctrine of rent 
(§ 65), I have ventured oft* the beaten track, as well as 
in the suggestions in regard^to the attitude which may be 
wisely taken towards monopoly ^>p. 66. 207). 

Like its companion volumes this wijrk is not a specialises 
book; it is written for tlie general reader. It does not 
deal with instruments and methods, but furnishes the results 

f 

of study in a form in which they may perhaps be useful 
to those who are making a beginning in tlia consideration 
of modern social problems. the book is intended for 
ordinary readers, I have endeavoured to avoid technical- 
ities and to employ the terms of everyday life ; but I have 
tried to use them more precisely than is done in ordinary 
talk, and I have thus departed from the practice of some 
other economists, who seem to me to give such terms as 
‘wealth’ or ‘rent’ a vaguer and more general sense than 
is usual in common life. 

Much of tiie following pages is based on notes made as 
a student and teacher during the last twenty years, anil 
I cannot now distinguish the source of each suggestion. 
That it includes a good deal that is originally due to 
Professor Marshall, who first roused my interest in the 
subject, is certain; and I am conscious that the form 
of statement has oeen influenced by Dr. 
admirable Gnindsatze. To Professor Ashley, Mr. Bonar 
and other friends who were kind enough to read the 
manuscript I am also indebted Whelp which I valued 
greatly. 


Trinity College J Cambridge , 
Michaelmas 1895. 


W. 
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MODERN CIVILISATION IN SOME OF 
" ITS ’ECONOMIC ASPECTS 

PART I 

The Characteristic Features of Modem 
Civilisation 

CHAPTER I # 

THE CONDITIONS OF MATERIAL PROSPERITY 

i. There probably never was a time in the history of 
our country when so much attention was given to the 
material prosperity of the nation. Social subjects form a 
large part of every political programme, and the fashionable 
philanthropy of the day seems to be principally concerned 
with providing material comforts and enjoyments. The 
wide view they take of national prosperity most 

remarkable feature of such contemporary discussions. Adam 
Smith investigated the wealth of nations ; but he was really 
considering the permanent conditions of the prosperity 
of the nation as a body politic, rather than that of the 
individuals who compose it. He did a great deal to give 
the science of Political Economy its present bent; but we 
have come to take far more account than he did, of the 


i 
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individual men, women, and children, who compose the 
nation. When we speak of thft nation, we think not so 
much of the country as a whole, as of the lives and comfort 
of each individual human being. Adam Smith studied 
the conditions of steady industrial and commercial progress, 
which served as the basis iff sound finahee; but we aim 
at securing the best available conditions for each individual 
life. Collectivists and Individualists may differ about the 
best expedients for attaining and maintaining such a state 
of tilings, byt all are agreed in striving, so far as may be, 
to maker progress in this direction. Christians, who regard 
this world as a place of preparation and discipline, and 
Materialists, who refuse to look beyond it, have different 
conceptions of the possibilities of human life; but they 
would agree i:i desiring that the material opportunities of 
attaining the best objects of human aspiration, whatever 
they may be, should not be withheld from any human 
being. There is much common ground where different 
parties meet; each claims to be able to occupy the whole 
field iu the wisest fashion, and each is ready to propound 
a nostrum or a course of treatment for dealing with the 
evils of existing society. 

Many of us would perhaps wish to keep aloof from the 
confusion, which arises from the heated discussion of these 
com;: 1 ' ated subjects. But we cannot if wo would. The 
issues raised have an immediate and personal interest for 
many of us. Projects are mooted from which some hope 
much, while others fear that they will only bring ruin upon 
themselves and indirectly cause wide-spread disaster among 
their dependents. Many of us have a part in the govern- 
meht of the country, and the suffrages of almost every 
free citizen are asked in regard to all sorts of legislative 
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remedies for existing evils; we are called upon to make up 
our minds and to give effect to our opinions, even though 
we may have little confidence in our owfi judgment. There 
is reason to fear that we may sometimes be swayed by 
sentiment to interfere in a fashion that only remedies a 
present mischief* at the expose of causing greater evils in 
the time to come. The whole matter is so complicated, 
the opposing parties are so vehement,^ the different issues 
are so subtly interconnected, that we cannot hope to think 
self-consistcntly about the different questions which are 
forced on our attention in turn k unless we try to examine 
them systematically, and take some definite standpoint from 
which we may endeavour to survey the whole. 

2. Apart from all the difficulties already alluded to, there 
is one special reason for the complexity of all economic 
and social problems. We have to deal partly with man 
and partly witli his surroundings, partly with his intellectual 
and moral qualities and partly with the physical and ma- 
terial conditions of his life. In many other sciences one 
or other of these sides may be practically left in the 
background altogether. Chemistry and Physics treat of the 
qualities and quantities of material objects ; the mental 
and moral qualities of human beings only come into such 
studies occasionally, when there is need to take account 
of the “personal equation” 1 of some investigate; while 
the pure sciences of space or number give us results, which 
are true for all human intelligences and do not depend 
on any argument from material things. But in economics, 

1 That is to say when his special peculiarities of mind or body, 
his favourite theories or defective vision, appear to have affected the 
results of his investigation. 
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these two sides, the mental or moral and the material, must 
* • 
both be taken into account ; m all human progress they 

act and react on f one another. Human energy gives rise 
to better material conditions, and better material conditions 
afford the opportunity for greater energy. There is this 
constant reciprocal action ; • and half of* the controversies 
which arise on social subjects are due to the fact that one 
writer accentuates^ one side only, and another only its 
counterpart; but we must fall into error if we neglect either 
one or the ^>ther. It is common enough to hear one man 
urge thut the very poor # cannot be humanised until they 
have better houses, or better material conditions ; while 
another holds that they cannot get any good from improved 
conditions till they are better themselves and are more 
self-restrained and trustworthy. It is abundantly true that 
human qualities and material conditions react on one 
another; and any student or social reformer is self-con- 
demned wfio leaves either one or the other out of account. 

This double character of all social and economic prob- 
lems is one reason for the great difficulty of trying to 
construct*, a social system from first principles of right and 
wrong. The primary virtues of honesty and truthfulness, 
temperance and justice, hold good universally in all times 
and places, but their precise application to economic con- 
dition must vary from age to age; because man’s relations 
to his surroundings vary from time to time, and the 
consequent relations of man to man differ too. The rules 
of justice that suit a,, nomadic people would scarcely be 
applicable to the questions that would arise among men 
who had taken to tillage. Hence we can hardly hope 
that 1 arguments from such first principles will enable us to 
lay down what is right universally, and therefore ought 
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to be introduced u*ider our present complex conditions . 1 
We have for the most part to be conlgmt with trying to 
detect what is wrong here and now, and to examine the 
various forms under which dishonesty or injustice lurks ; 
we may^then set # oursclves to punisfi it and to prevent its 
recurrence. We cannot work from abstract justice, man’s" 
moral nature by itself, but only with reference to actual 
wrong, the conditions of human life ®and labour here 
and now. N ‘ • 

Not that our actions need be confined to the negative 
task of punishing wrong-doers; \re may and we ought to 
try and introduce improvement, but even here the same 
difficulty appears. In such efforts we shall for the most 
part have to do, not with what is clearly right, but with 
what is expedient. There can, for instance, be no absolute 
duty incumbent *on a town to make a public park; it is a 
question of expediency to be determined by considering, 
on the one hand, the probable advantage in health and 
satisfaction, and the probable addition to the rates and 
the consequent burden on the other. And so with all 
proposals for an alteration either in the amount of property, 
or in the terms on which the property of any person is 
held, with the view of lessening the inequality between 
rich and poor. Projects such as the recent changes in 
the death duties cannot be debated as matters of abstract 
justice, but only as questions of expediency in their bearing 
on the future of society. 

This is one reason why there may be among persons 
who are really earnest and right-minded, such startling 
differences of opinion as to what is right in social aflajj’s. 

1 The abolition of slavery was, however, eventually carried out on 
grounds of abstract justice. 
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Two inc n may be agreed on all main* principles, and yet 
form different estimates of the probable effects of any 
proposal, and thus differ as to its expediency. We are 
all too apt to attribute selfishness or moral delinquency 
to those who doubt ^he efficacy of, and therefore hold 
aloof from, schemes of reform which rouse our own 
enthusiasm. 

From this point of view then, it must be reluctantly 
admitted, that* we have not the means of laying down rules 
as to sociaf and economic principles that are absolutely 
and universally wise and 'just; it is well to put forward no 
false pretensions. All that we can hope to do is to take 
existing society as it is, to set ourselves to check the evils 
we find in it, and to busy ourselves about trying to improve 
it by introducing « what is expedient as means to an end 
in view.* We adopt some course because it is likely 
to tend to the permanent welfare of all individuals, present 
and future, in the society so far as we can forecast it. 
Still, we must remember that we can neither see where 
the roots of evil lie, nor what it is wise to foster, unless 
we try to understand existing society as it is, in its strength 
and in its defects. 

3. From this double character of the subject, as a 
study of the action of man on his surroundings and their 
reaction upon him, arises the chief difficulty which we 
have to face in attempting to study existing society. We 

1 We may give this a^more definite interpretation by saying that 
material wealth gives the opportunity for welfare of every kind 
(p. 9), and that we may approve what is expedient with reference 
to ynaterial progress, not for its own sake but because of the welfare 
it renders possible. The question how far, or rather under what 
conditions material progress is a benefit is discussed below (§ 71). 
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do not know where to begin. For most of us theje is a 
temptation to oscillate tfetween two half truths; first we 
take the attitude of ascribing degradation to the physical 
surroundings in 41 slums ” ; and then veering round we speak 
of it due to such moral causes^us the improvidence of 
the poor and tfieir early marriages. # We can only get at 
the truth of the matter if we honestly try to give each 
side the attention due to it at every point. 

It seems that if we turn to the past we can get some 
light as to the relative importance of the twr* factors, man 
and his surroundings; for it is possible to inchoate the 
respective parts which each of these factors has played 
in the material progress of mankind. Favourable physical 
conditions have offered opportunities for development, but 
these opportunities have sometimes been neglected for 
centuries; as # in Australia or South Africa. Fertility is of 
little account unless human beings have skill and enter- 
prise to take advantage of the opportunities within their 
reach. Unfavourable physical conditions have interposed 
obstacles and barriers to certain forms of progress; coun- 
tries like Poland, with no coal and iron of thetr own, are 
ill adapted for manufactures; countries without a sea- 
board, like Switzerland, arc at a disadvantage in foreign 
commerce; but these obstacles are not insuperable, and 
human energy and enterprise may succeed in ovv>s coming 
them. These physical circumstances seem to affect the 
rate of progress and to some extent the directions of 
progress ; but the active forces, wlvch bring about advance, 
and which overcome obstacles, lie in the enterprise and 
skill of human beings. These are the more important 
factors, because they are active and effective; it Is by 
studying them that we may best come to understand the 
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course progress. Merely natural conditions have changed 
but little, since the most primitive times; but man has 
altered in his powkr of understanding and utilising his 
physical surroundings; every step in invention or discovery 
and every improvement in social organisation^ mark 
stages of advance. ^ Hence ‘the beginnings of changes 
become intelligible when we study the development of 
the human powers t which initiated them, rather than the 
natural conditions which have been constant. The human 
side best repays study; though the material side must 
never be* forgotten, even if it be left out of sight for a 
time; it is continually asserting itself, as we shall see when 
we come to examine the Law of Diminishing Returns ($ 30) 
or to discuss proposals for improving the conditions without 
increasing the efficiency of labour (§ 49). 

4. When we once realise that human skill and human 
enterprise in the use of properly have been the two 
principal factors in progress, we get a fresh light on the 
very meaning of civilisation. A nation may be said to 
have attained to a high civilisation, if its physical resources 
are successfully utilised and the social arrangements favour 
the growth and exercise of enterprise and skill; it is in a 
sound state,, and is likely to increase in material prosperity 
and to afford opportunities of high culture and widely 
d iff used^om fort as well. 

Material prosperity is not the only thing by which an 
age or a nation may be judged; there may be many rude 
virtues among savages; there are many kinds of skill in 
which the American Indian excels, while the white man 
has either lost, or has never attained them. Individuals who 
live ifi a rough and uncouth age may be masters of varied 
learning and keenly appreciative of beauty and art; as 
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were the Irish monks of the eighth and ninth centuries. 
But neither in the prairicS of the Wild West, nor in ancient 
Ireland were physical resources wisel/ utilised or turned 
to the best account. The material prosperity of our own 
century may seem to be a poor tiling if it is weighed in 
the balance wi{h the personal bravery of the savage, efr 
the artistic feeliftg of the monk who wrote the Book of 
Kells ; but it need not be weighed against them at all, 
indeed it ought not to be thought of as worth pursuing 
in itself, and for its own sake. We shall value material 
prosperity highly and rightly, if, we regard it as supplying 
greater opportunities for the development and diffusion of 
human powers and human virtues of every kind. Hence a 
civilisation may be said to be unsound, if there is carelessness 
about physical resources, and if it fails Jo give opportunities 
for the development and exercise of enterprise and skill. 

The mere statement of these conditions serves to bring 
out the difference between ancient and modern civilisations. 
In ancient lands, in Egypt or in India, there have been 
magnificent efforts to make the most of the natural resources ; 
the system for utilising the waters of the Nile? and the 
great tanks in many parts of India are monuments 
of the pains that were taken for this purpose (p. 185). 
The people of those countries had attained to a high degree 
of skill of many kinds, as we sec from the relics \\s Egyp- 
tian tombs and the native arts of India. It is difficult 
to say that the individual man in the ancient worlds was 
less skilful than in modern times; 1 he was ignorant of 
some modern inventions, but he cultivated kinds of skill 
which have fallen into disuse. The chief difference between 

1 Compare the interesting argument in Sir A. Mitchell's Past in 
the Present , 23. 
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the ol«J and the new lies in the fact that long ago there was 
little opportunity for, or encouragement to, individual enter- 
prise in the use oV property cither in industry or trade. 
The opening up of the new world, the founding of a 
world-wide commerce, \md the introduction of machinery 
of every kind, have^ revolutibnised industry and trade in 
modern times; these characteristic features are the result 
of the free play afforded to individual and to associated 
enterprise in the use of property. 

5. The i increased opportunity for enterprise in modern 
times is clear enough, even if we do not look so far 
afield, but review some changes that have occurred in our 
own island. Enterprise is the conscious effort at progress, 
bv using property for opening up some new trade or 
carrying on an art in some better fashion. In Norman 
or Plantagenet times there was very little opportunity for 
anyone to exercise this quality. Each separate estate or 
manor was organised as a self-sufficing whole; it had 
very little necessary communication with its neighbours. 1 
The labourers were confined to the soil they cultivated, 
and there'-were very few ways in which even an energetic 
proprietor could develop his estate. He might plough up 
a small additional area; he might introduce the ‘three- 
field ’ in preference to the ‘ two-field ’ system, 2 but there 

1 Cunningham and McArthur, Outlines of English Industrial 
History , p. 30. Walter of Henley* s Husbandry (edited by E. 
Lamond) p. 4, xiii, 144. 

2 Before the rotation of crops was understood, the usual method of 
attempting to avoid exhausting the soil by tillage was that of alter- 
nating crop and fallow each year; or of using the land for wheat, 
barley and fallow in successive years. This second system gave 
better returns for the same outlay where it could be introduced. 
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was very little sqppe for energy in effecting improvements. 
Even in the towns, where there was much more opportu- 
nity for change of employment and* far wider fields for 
commercial ventures were open, the citizens were confined 
by many restrictions. This come? out very clearly in the 
times of the Tudors, when many # persons resented ahd 
attempted to evade the restrictions; 1 but they had existed 
in full force at earlier times when they roused little opposi- 
tion. Only in modern times is there a fjree field for indi- 
vidual enterprise, while every encouragement is also given 
to that associated enterprise which is carried oifr by Joint 
Stock Companies. The organisation of the manors and 
of the towns was incompatible with perfect individual 
freedom; and there was so much jealousy of monopolies, 
that forms of combination, which are.no w generally recog- 
nised as useful, were prohibited. It was only when the 
old types of social organisation broke down that the 
enterprise of individuals, personally or in association, ob- 
tained free scope to enter on its successful course. 

6. For the change which has taken place since this 
factor of progress was brought into operation, has been 
most remarkable. In the time of Richard II, when the 
existence of a class of wealthy and enterprising English- 
men may be first discerned, there was in this country a 
population of some millions; 3 the history of the plagues 
and epidemics 3 of the fifteenth century throws a lurid 

1 Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce , I. 518. 

2 Gasquet, Great Pestilence , 194. 

8 Denton, Fifteenth Century , 103; Creighton Epidemics , I. 227. 
The supposed prosperity of the labourers at this time rests ^on the 
fact that wages were high, together with the unwarranted assu?np~ 
lion that employment was regular. 
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light on^ the misery of the conditions in jvhich they lived. 
Our present population of 30,000,600, with a lower death 
rate, testifies to the increased efficiency with which food, 
clothes and shelter are rendered available. Even if it be 
true 1 that the standard^of comfort of the poorest classes 
has not improved, there is an immense change for the 
better in the conditions of a large portion even of the 
lower strata of our e increased population. Those who 
are most dissatisfied with the present distribution of wealth 
may yet recognise that the private enterprise of wealthy 
men has been an effective means of providing the material 
means of welfare in vastly increased quantities. Life in 
the fifteenth century was on the whole sordid and miser- 
able, because there was no means of rendering it better; 
in our day the material means are available, if we could 
but find how to use them. # 

In this wonderful material progress, enterprise either 
individual or associated, has been the chief factor; it is 
the characteristic feature of our modern civilisation. Hence, 
if our present material wealth is to be maintained or to 
be increased, there is need to look carefully to the social 
conditions which are favourable to enterprise. Like 
diligence on the part of the labourer, the enterprise of 
the man of property can only be called forth where 
there is security for person and property; if a man is 
unlikely to enjoy the fruits of his own labour, he will 
not exert himself to increase them; and similarly he will 
not risk what he has in trade, except for the prospect of 
very large gains (p. 137), if he is likely to be robbed by pirates, 
or to be oppressed by the government if he is successful 
1 On the difficulties of any such comparison see Growth of Eng- 
lish Industry, II. 688. 
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in business. In^a country where slavery does nt>t exist 
and where men are not driven to work by the lash, the 
sense of security is as necessary fc#r evoking diligence 
in labour as for the encouragement of enterprise in the 
use $f property. Unless a mai/ has reasonable hopes 
of enjoying what he has earned l^y his labour, he will 
feel a great temptation not to work at all. Hence it 
comes about that security for persim and property 1 is 
the prime condition for bringing into pjay those forces 
which favour material prosperity. 

In the present day there is .so great a contrast between 
the large possessions of the few and the poverty of the 
many, that there are many of us who feel, that what 
we need to aim at is some sort of redistribution or read- 
justment of properly, and that there is no great advantage 
in trying to # secure the rich in the enjoyment of over- 
grown possessions, especially if they have not earned them 
by their own exertions. Now while the State has a perfect 
right to confiscate property, it is very rarely that to do 
so is wise (§ 82); because any tampering with property, 
even when it is not very well used, tends distinctly to 
damp enterprise in the future. It has yet to be seen 
whether all the legislation for Irish tenants, which at all 
events roused the suspicion of English capitalists, has 
really been beneficial to these tenants or not; if the 
enterprise of the man with capital, who can drain land 
and open up a country with railroads, is checked, the 
diligence of the poor man working hard on a little plot 
to raise crops for sale will get but a poor reward. The 
enterprise, which has proved itself the most effective force 


1 Duke of Argyll, Unseen Foundations 0/ Society, 1 79, 283. 
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for th£ maintenance and promotion 1 of the material 
prosperity of a country, is primatily dependent on security 
of possession. ^ 

‘One of the defects wl^ch is commonly charged against collectiv- 
ist management is a lack of enterprise. This ig frequcntlj^allcged 
in regard to the Pos^ Office ; and the various cases from the 
seventeenth century onwards, when the Post-Office monopoly has 
been used to check private undertakings, lend some colour to the 
view. As the Post Office is frequently quoted as the typical example 
of successful collectivist management, the question whether it is 
defective w this respect is onc^of some interest. 



CHAPTER II 

POSSESSIONS AND EXCHANGE 

7. We have thus advance lething a little more 

definite than the consideration of man and his surroundings 
(§ 2). We have noted the factors in human activity which 
mainly conduce to material progress, # vic. y skill in labour, 
and enterprise in the use of possessions. We have found 
that the conditions, which are most necessary for fostering 
these qualities, are security of person and property. Hence 
we may now concentrate our attention on man in civilised 
society on the one side, and on the possessions the 
enjoyment of which is secured to him by law on the other, 
possessors and possessions. 

The real meaning of possessing a thing is that the owner 
(or owners) lias an exclusive right to its use as against other 
people. It may be private property, in which case one 
person has the sole right to it; or the right to use it may 
be the common property of a larger or smaller group of 
people. 1 But a man’s property is always that which he 

1 Common property is much less favourable to the development 
of enterprise than private property, as was abundantly clear in the 
obstacles which common field tillage offered to the introduction of 
improved methods of cultivation last century. With the increased 
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has a* right to use, while other persons are debarred from 
using it except with his leave, 

There are a gre^f: many things in the universe which can- 
not be the subject of proprietary rights, because no one 
can set up an exclusive claim to the use of tlien^ The 
moon and the stars are things which can never be appro- 
priated; but it is more important to notice that, in different 
states of society ai^.1 under different conditions of law and 
custom, the range of things which can be the subject of 
proprietary jrights is always varying. We cannot fix on 
any claas of objects and # say they are in themselves and 
under all circumstances the free goods of nature. Air has 
to be paid for in the case of mines or public buildings, 
where heavy expenses arc incurred for ventilation ; we are 
many of us familiar with water rates, and we cannot enjoy 
fire without paying for fuel. All natural things may become 
the subjects of appropriation and exchange, as land has 
been in Europe generally and is coming to be in many 
other parts of the globe now. In the time of Coesar our 
fore-fathers did not have any permanent appropriation of 
arable lartd, 1 and it might be regarded as one of the free 
goods; it has long ceased to be so. In many countries 
people are allowed to own and to buy and sell tlicir fellow 
men as slaves; we may hold that all men ought to be 
free, but as a matter of fact, many persons in all ages 
have been reckoned among the belongings of other men. 

recognition of freedom for enterprise there has been a continual 
movement in favour of private rather than common property, as, 
for example, in the progress of enclosure, and substitution of separate 
farms for open arable fields over which there were common rights. 

1 'fliere probably was temporary appropriation of the different 
patches during the time that the corn was growing and until harvest. 
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The state of the l^w at any time and in any land declares 
what things are capable olT being appropriated and owned 
there and then. 

If we look a little more closely at jfie reasons why there 
has bcfcn such strange variation, we may find out a little 
more about the characteristics of property, and the con- # 
ditions on which the strength of the desire of appropriation 
arises. There, doubtless, may be pleasure in the mere fact 
of exclusive possession; but the ordinary man doeg not 
take much trouble to gratify this desire, by appropriating 
some object and keeping it as his own, unless it is morfc or less 
scarce and difficult to get; if it is as plentiful as sand in 
the desert no one will wish to claim it. Further than this, 
ordinary people do not take trouble to possess themselves 
of things that are not, in the widest sense of the word, 
useful, or to p # ut it in other words, that do not serve 
some human purpose or requirement. They may be prized 
for a wise reason or a bad one ; they may be objects that 
sustain life, or that merely gratify a love of display , 1 but 
in so far as they meet human requirements, they arc 
commonly spoken of as useful. 

If these two main characteristics of property — difficulty 
of attainment and usefulness— are borne in mind, we can 
see better why the Teutonic tribes in Caesar’s time did 

1 Ancient and mediaeval writers insisted on a distinction between 
the kinds of goods which satisfied natural wants, and those which 
were merely artificial requirements. Locke and other eighteenth 
century writers retained this distinction, and would speak of bread 
as natural and money as conventional riches. The distinction is of 
some importance with regard to the stability of material prosperity, 
the evils of luxury, etc., but it is not necessary to dwell on it here. 
See below p. 152. 
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not recognise permanent private property in arable land. 
The population was sparse, fbr they chiefly lived by 
pasturing their cat^c and by hunting; land was not much 
sought after for arable purposes, and it was not scarce. 
Besides this, these tribes did not know how to .till the 
&ame field over ai)d over again without exhausting it; 
nobody could use the same land constantly, and so everyone 
wanted each yean* to have virgin soil in order to get a 
better crop. Permanent arable fields would not have been 
useful, and were not difficult to get; till human skill in 
tillage advanced and population was more numerous, arable 
land was not appropriated. 

There is another feature of property to which it is 
worth while to cal! attention ; it is external to the owner. 
It is not part of him. We may of course use metaphorical 
language and say that a man is self-possessed or that he 
possesses an excellent constitution or a brave character; 
but this is mere metaphor. These things are personal 
qualities, inseparably connected with the man himself; bv 
his property wc really mean the things that belong to 
him, what he has, and not what he is. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred his property is embodied in a 
material form, an object; though it may sometimes be the 
mere right to occupy a given space at a given time, as 
in the ownership of an opera box. But it always implies 
a man’s right to use or enjoy something external to him- 
self; the distinction becomes clear if wc remember how 
much remains when property is lost. Buddha could be 
absorbed in beatific contemplation even after he had got 
rid of all his property. 

8. The foregoing remarks on the nature of property 
may have served incidentally to bring out a difficulty 
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which occurs in ail definitions in Political Economy. The 
two-fold bearing of the study (§ 2) affects it 011 every side. 
We cannot classify the phenomena Jrith which we have 
to deal, as long as we look at things by themselves; we 
must always consider tilings* as related to human beings* 
Even the objects that are most sought after are not all 
the subject of possession ; there may be countless diamonds 
in undiscovered mines; they have the same physical qualities 
as other diamonds, but they are not property unless they 
have been appropriated by human beings. As the race 
changes in knowledge and in habit, different things come 
to be, or cease to be, the subject of possession; these 
changes are exemplified in the cases of arable land and 
of slaves. We may have a clear idea of the nature of 
property for all times and places; but we can only say 
what things constitute property with reference to a parti- 
cular condition of human society at a definite time; this 
depends on the particular rights to exclusive use that are 
then and there recognised and enforced. 

Whether the government of the country has hpen wise 
in giving scope for some kinds of appropriation, and 
recognising and enforcing certain proprietary rights may 
be argued. At the present time many persons think it 
unwise to allow anyone to obtain private property in land 
in perpetuity, and urge that all land should be granted for 
limited periods and then revert to the State. This 
might be a better policy; 1 but when the Suite has once 
recognised private property in land, it is at least doubtful 
whether the shock to society from a breach of faith, and 
the consequent sense of insecurity (§ 6 ), would not cause 

1 Considerable difficulty seems to have been found in the way of 
maintaining this policy in Australia. 
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injuria for which the gain that might accrue would hardly 
compensate. An extreme instance is to be found in the 
permanent settlem^t of Bengal. Lord Cornwallis, in the 
supposed interest of^jjood government and security estab- 
lished the zemindars in the ^position of landed proprietors 
of the English type# These men were not mere tax-col- 
lectors, as is sometimes said, for they undoubtedly had some 
proprietary rights; 1 * but under the new scheme these rights 
came, to be much enlarged, and they were also rendered 
perpetual. ‘The zemindars have not been landlords who 
have done much to improve their estates, while the value 
of their lands has enormously increased during the last 
century. But for all this, it is at least questionable whether 
it is in the interest of India to undo that arrangement; it 
would be a breach of faith with prominent natives, and 
its indirect effect might be to encourage .arbitrariness on 
the part of native governments so as to bring about most 
disastrous results on the security and well being, not only 
of the class affected but of all other classes as well. The 
right of t the State to create private property if it deems 
it expedient, and its right to confiscate what it has created 
(p. 214) need not be mooted; but it is necessary to distin- 
guish between the historical question, whether the State 
has been wise in recognising and enforcing private property 
in land, and the practical question as to the expediency 
of disregarding property in any form when it is once 
established. 

Just as the same things are or are not the subjects of 
property at different periods and in different societies, so 
toq the extent of the rights, which owners have over their 
possessions, is not the same in all ages but varies according 
'Baden Powell, Land Systems, I. 187, 403. 
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to limits of time, A man may have an estate which is 
his both now and in the # future; on which no one else has 
any claim. Or he may have let his estate to a tenant for 
a term of years; then the tenant b/(s the exclusive right 
to use it for the present, but only for a limited time. Or 
there may be an heir who has the reversion of an estate, 
in the future, when some temporary life interest has expired. 
These three types of possessors give rise to a great many 
important economic distinctions. The whole phenomena 
of credit arise from the fact that people are willing to trust 
a man with their property and allow him to use* it now, 
on the strength of his reputed wealth or his expected 
wealth. He is thus able, as it were, to anticipate the future, 
and to use the property of others as if it were his own, 
or to anticipate the use of property he hopes to have in 
the future. 1 Those who are enterprising and active are 
enabled to get the command of the property of those who 
are less pushing and to turn it to good account for all 
parties. It is, however, necessary to notice that there may 
be grave conflicts of interest between persons who have 
rights to the same possession for different periods. Public 
opinion in England has recently been strongly in favour 
of protecting the tenant against the permanent owner; but 
on the other hand the leaseholder may be tempted to 
exhaust the soil of his farm and return it to his landlord 
in an impoverished condition (p. 77); or the tenant for 
life may have little interest in planting trees, though this 
would be for the benefit of the heir. Many of the com- 

1 It is not capital; it is a means of obtaining the use of other 
people’s capital. It rests partly on a man’s wealth or abiltyy to 
meet his promises, and partly on his character and willingness to 
do so. But this last is not wealth (p. 25). 
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plications connected with the tenure of land have arisen 
from attempts to guard each of'the parties, who have an 
interest in the property, from so using it as to injure the 
others. From a lai^r point of view, it is desirable that the 
control of such property should rest, as far as possible, with 
those who are likely to exercise it in a fashion that will accord 
with the welfare of the public, present and prospective (§ 76). 

It is at least clear that the respective interests are 
least likely to clash when their mutual relations are clearly 
defined. Arbitrary and capricious rights of even- sort are 
oppressive and mischievous; there was probably a long 
struggle before the arbitrary exactions of manorial lords, 
on the death of copyholders, gave place to stated fines, 
and before the arbitrary exaction of payments from mcr* 
chants gave place to fixed customs and tolls. We may 
groan over the subtleties of lawyers and the technicalities 
of deeds; but they have been and are the guarantees 
against arbitrary exaction, and they have provided oppor- 
tunity for enterprise in agriculture, as well as in trade. 

9. One of the rights which is involved in full ownership 
is the right of exchange; 1 a man may transfer something 
he has to another, in consideration of receiving what will 
suit him better. In modem times we fully recognise that 
exchanges only take place because both parties find some 
advantage in the transaction, and are each to some extent 
and in different degrees gainers by it. Every exchange, 
whether effected by boys who ‘swop’ their white mice 
and knives or by countries which transport their products 

1 There may, of course, be many limitations to this right; a tenant 
may have the right to use a house he has hired, but be especially 
excluded either from sub-letting or taking lodgers; the terms of his 
bargain exclude any right to exchange. 
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and manufactures* is undertaken to his own advantage as 
understood by each of tfie parties to the bargain. 

Here again the relative character af> all economic prin- 
ciples comes out; each party to a bargain considers his 
own advantage # as he apprehends it then and there ; he 
may make a mistake, and see that l^e has made it beforb 
long, as some boys do after bartering a knife for ‘tuck’, 
when the ‘tuck’ has been eaten anti the knife is gone. 
The savages who sell furs for porridge 1 or ivory for beads, 
are making a bad bargain ; but they bargain according to 
their lights, and procure sornellang they wish for mt>re than 
they wish for the thing they have. 

This principle applies to some extent, not only to foolish 
and mistaken bargains, but to al 1 Things cannot be con- 
sidered by themselves, but always in relation to human 
beings ; the usefulness of any given object to me, is not 
the* same as its usefulness to another man; it differs 
according to our respective tastes and requirements, and 
according as we each have a number of similar things or 
no ; 2 perhaps also according to our opportunities of dis- 

1 Compare the story of the first Norse sailors who traded with the 
Esquimaux. Growth 0/ English Industry and Commerce , I. 1 14. 

8 Professor Jcvons lias introduced the term final or marginal 
utility, which ingeniously combines the ideas of qualitative useful- 
ness with that of tlie quantity available. The final utility of 
anything is the utility of the last portion available. The tendency 
of English economic science since his time has been to lay more 
stress on the conception of utility as a quality, and less on that of 
•value or ratio than was done by the classical writers on the subject ; 
this docs not seem to me an improvement. 

On the various schools of economic study in this country^com- 
pare my article, Why had Roscher so little influence in England? 
in Annals of American Academy of Political Science , Nov. 1894. 
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posing, of it. Usefulness is not intrinsic material things; 
their qualities of size and weight and colour can be 
described as constant, but their usefulness always depends 
on the requirements\)f one or more human beings. They 
may have the quality of being good for food and be 
capable of supporting: life, but they are not actually useful 
unless there are live creatures within reach to partake of 
them. The usefulness of any particular thing, at any 
particular time, to any particular person, depends on a 
variety of circumstances and tastes, not merely on the 
qualities* of the object itself. Hence it follows that it is 
possible for each of the parties concerned to gain by an 
exchange. The one of two things that is, under my cir- 
cumstances, more useful to me, is not under some other 
man’s circumstances more useful to him, and both of us 
are gainers when we effect an exchange. ,The gain may 
not be equally divided ; he may gain more, and I may 
gain less ; 1 but both are gainers more or less . 2 In much 
the same fashion it is true in regard to international trade, 
that by means of exchange each of two countries gains, 
and each party to the transaction is better off at the time. 

Opportunities of exchange thus open up to any owner 
the possibility of improving his position and increasing his 
welfare. The conditions thus described may also help us 

1 The precise division of the gain depends on the different kinds 
of bargain made, and these will be examined below. 

8 This point was not understood by ancient or mediaeval waiters ; 
they held that gain by mere exchange was impossible ; if each party 
gave a real equivalent, each w'ould have what w r as fair, but neither 
would gain. It seemed as if gain could only accrue by a process 
of cheating; as indeed would be the case if, in the process of ex- 
changing w T eight for weight, an additional quantity w'ere secured. 
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to understand the* meaning of the much used word isealth . 
Wealth consists of exchangeable property. Things that a 
man prizes himself, but which other people do not want 
to have, cannot be exchanged ; they fire property, but they 
are not wealthy There may be souvenirs to which a 
sentimental interest is attached, or papers which are of no 
importance to anyone but the owner; these have, as Adam 
Smith distinguished them, a value itP use as possessions, 
but they have no value in exchange and are not kinds of 
wealth. Scarcity, usefulness, and externality 4 ire charac- 
teristics of property which hold* good of wealth, with the 
addition of exchangeability. Other things, like the air we 
breathe, may be indispensable for human life and human 
progress, but they are not therefore wealth . 1 

10. Since the existence of exchange can thus add to 
the convenience and comfort of life, by rendering each 
man’s possessions more useful when a transference occurs, 
it is obvious that anything which facilitates exchange is 
on the whole beneficial. We have already discussed one 
condition which is favourable to interchanges (p. 22) ; 
for when rights are clearly defined and well understood, 
each man knows what he has to exchange, or what he 
is going to get. Other things serve to facilitate the pro- 

1 Mill (Principles Bk. I. iii. § 3), and other writers have been 
struck with the usefulness of some personal qualities, and have 
been inclined to include them as wealth. This is not in accordance 
with ordinary habits of speech, and does not give us an improved 
classification. We understand by wealth something that can be pro- 
cured by money. If a man has plenty of money he can obtain 
any sort of wealth he likes — houses, lands, carriages, horses, 
pictures, etc. But he cannot purchase health. It is most useful, 
but it is not a kind of wealth; indeed it is habitually contrasted 
with wealth, as different and as on the whole better worth having. 
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cess Df exchange itself; the man who* tries to exchange 
one thing that he has, say a co € at, for one particular thing 
that he wants, sav a pair of boots, may find it difficult 
to meet with anyofce who having boots to spare wishes 
to exchange them for a coat. Barter is % beset with diffi- 
culties, because thq requirements of the two parties to 
the bargain m*e rarely coincident. Hence the introduc- 
tion of a medium fcf exchange renders the whole process 
much # easier. The importance and work of money will 
be considered below (§ 14); it may suffice to say here 
that the introduction of money supplies terms, which are 
a great help in driving a bargain; and that by the use 
of the better kinds of money, such as coins, it is much 
more easy to come to a satisfactory bargain. All these 
facilities not only render exchange more frequent, but also 
help to make it more fair; because every obstacle to a 
bargain tells most severely against the man who is most 
anxious to carry it out; hindrances to exchange will, 
generally speaking, put the poor at an additional disad- 
vantage. Everything that renders exchange easy is on 
the whole likely to make the advantage that arises from 
it less one-sided. 

We have contrasted England in mediaeval times and 
at the present day, by pointing out that while there is 
so much scope for enterprise in the use of property now, 
there was very little long ago (§ 5). It would be equally 
true to point out how completely the process of exchange, 
and especially of buying and selling for money, permeates 
our present society, while our forefathers only had recourse 
to it occasionally. In historic times they were always 
acquainted with money, and they would doubtless use it 
in foreign trade; but in the period before the Norman 
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Conquest, a very t great deal of the business of the nation, 
and of private individual^ went on without its intervention. 
It was an era of “ natural economy ” ; taxation was partly 
paid into the Exchequer in kind, or levied by purveyors; 
military obligations were discharged by personal service, 
and not by payment. So # too, on an ordinary estate* 
the labourer paid his rent in service ; or we may describe 
the transaction in another way and sa)^that he received an 
allotment as the reward of his work. Each estate was to 
a considerable extent self-sufficing; the ownqr aimed at 
doing without trade as much, as possible; and many 
economic relations were defined in kind or service rather 
than in money. But bit by bit, these services and obli- 
gations came to be expressed and defined, and subse- 
quently paid, in terms of money; and there w r as introduced 
an era of calculated or customary prices. It was a still later 
and more gradual change when men began to demand the 
constant readjustment of these bargains so that they might 
reflect the precise conditions of the moment; hence com- 
petition was substituted for custom in the determination of 
price (§ 69). In the present day, payments in service or kind 
have almost wholly ceased ; they remain, generally speaking, 
in the case of domestic servants and some shop assistants, 
but household organisation covers a far smaller sphere 
of industrial activity than was usual in old days. Custom- 
ary prices, accepted by public opinion or enforced by 
municipal authority have almost entirely disappeared; the 
principal instance in which they survive is the case of 
cab-fares. 1 But these cases arc quite exceptional. Buying 
and selling, and bargaining in money, permeate the whole 

1 The limitation of Railway fares, and of the rates which may 
be charged for gas affords other illustrations. 
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of oiir social arrangement in town ^nd country alike. 
Natural Economy and Customary Prices have passed away 
before Money Economy and Competition. 

It is obvious, frdm what has been already said, that 
this is from some points of view a great advantage. Each 
transaction may be # settled more accurately; the facilities 
for frequent exchange are such that monopolists are 
comparatively rare,* and there is less opportunity for driving 
one-sided bargains; this has been more especially the case 
since the -changes in the law by which the labourers’ 
right ta combine for the .sake of bargaining about wages 
has been recognised. 1 The hours of labour and the 
rate of reward are much more accurately defined than in 
the old customary systems (p. 166); and payment in money 
is preferable in many ways to payment in kind or by 
* truck 1 ; 3 it is much easier to be sure th^t the full sum 
really passes. 

There is another side from which we may see that there 
is an advantage. When there was little intercommuni- 
cation, and each parish was dependent on its own resources 
for the means of life, the failure of crops locally might 
reduce the inhabitants to the direst distress; they could 

‘The laws against Combination existed from the time of Ed- 
ward III, but their pressure was most severely felt at the beginning 
of the present century when competition had come into vogue in 
other business relations. They were repealed in 1825. See my 
article on Economists as Mischief Makers in Economic Review , 
Jan. 1894. 

8 This is confirmed by the pains which have been taken in 
successive Acts of Parliament to put down the truck system, and to 
secure that the labourer shall be paid for his work, not in goods 
but in money. 
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not make up their own deficiency, for they neither# had 
the means of buying foocf nor the means of conveying it 
when bought . 1 There is far less risk of positive starva- 
tion with the modern facilities for exchange than there 
was in the old days. 

Yet this condition of interconnection and interdepen-* 
dence involves some serious disadvantages. All our great 
industries are now dependent on the conditions of foreign 
markets, and many rely on a supply of foreign materials. 
Disturbances in distant lands, such as the »Civil War 
in America, or the recent collapse of credit in Australia, 
may exercise a most injurious influence on the conditions 
of employment, or of reward, in the cotton or other 
industries here. There are elements of chance and uncer- 
tainty in every man’s position, such as were never felt in 
the old days yhen each man was practically confined to 
his own village and most of them had some sort of 
interest in the land. Till about a hundred years ago a 
very large number of artisans had two strings to their bow, 
the trade they lived by, and the opportunity of working 
on an allotment , 2 Under modern conditions the division 
of labour is carried much further than it was then, with 
the result that the uncertainties of life and insecurity of 
employment are greatly increased. There is far less 
restriction on the labourer at the present time, but there 
is far less stability in his position, and it may not be 
quite easy to weigh the good and evil of the change 
against each other. But at least we ought to be careful 

1 In some recent famines in India both of these difficulties have 
been felt; but especially the last, that of conveying a bulky com- 
modity like food to the districts where it is needed. 

* Growth of English Industry , II. 480. 
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in apportioning the blame for the evils of modern life; 
much of this instability has come about as incidental to 
the increased intercourse and interchange of goods on 
which we pride ourselves . 1 We may be over-hasty in 
assigning these evils entirely % to competition. Competition 
and money bargaining have their good sides;* this we 
should recognise, even though we shall be forced to dwell 
at some length ort the existence of hard bargains below 

(§§ 58. 60). 

At any ?ate we may recognise what is, for good or for 
evil, a*second characteristic feature in our modern civili- 
sation ; not only is there scope for enterprise in the use 
of property, but our whole system is permeated by the 
use of money. The practice of bargaining, or transacting 
business in terms of or by means of money, enters into 
all the ordinary relations of life, and affects business of 
every kind. 

1 On the relative gain and loss in material progress, see p. 17 1, 
below, 

8 The Manchester School was so impressed with the advantages 
of free interchange, and of individual independence in bargaining, 
that they neglected the concomitant disadvantages (§ 53). There is 
a possibility in the present day that, in trying to escape from the 
evils incident to the regime, of competition {§ 83), wc may over- 
look the real advantages it has brought about. 



CHAPTER III 

MONEY AND OTHER VALUABLE THINGS 

ii. Since money, and transacting business by means 
of money, enter so largely into modern social arrangements, 
it is necessary that wc should at the very outset look 
somewhat closely at money itself, and especially should 
examine its relation to other kinds of possession. This 
is a somewhat intricate question ; it is one in regard to 
which there have been many misunderstandings. Adam 
Smith accused preceding writers of having fallen into 
grave mistakes on the subject and of having supposed 
that money was the only kind of possession which was 
worth aiming at . 1 Whether his criticism was altogether 
deserved or not , 2 3 it serves to illustrate the fact that 

1 Wealth of JVationSy Book IV. Chap. i. 

3 The leading writers like Petty and Locke do not appear to 
have been guilty of any confusion. They used the word ‘riches’ 
to mean the comforts aud conveniences of life in general, and fully 
realised the importance of riches, as distinguished from money. 
They did attach a high importance to ‘treasure*, or a hoard of 
money kept for political purposes; but in their age treasure was 
more important than now, and it is not clear that they were guilty 
of exaggeration in regard to it. 

3 r 
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misconceptions as to the nature of mpney may lead to 
grave blunders in social legislation. 

In modern society, with its constant exchanges, there 
is one question which comes in some form or other into 
constant use. How much is it? How much does it cost? 
How much does he offer ? * How much* do you hope to 
make? In all business dealings we feel that we are 
exchanging something measurable, and that we can estimate 
the gain or loss of any transaction with more or less 
accuracy. But it needs a little consideration to see clearly 
ivhat it is that we measure, and what is the instrument 
with which we measure. In the case of other measuring 
this is not so hard; we see a bottle of medicine and the 
marked glass into which we pour a teaspoonful of the 
mixture. Wc see a lawn, and we hold in our hands 

the foot rule or tape line with which we measure the 

space we want. We can get the results in definite and 
precise form and in terms of known standards, so that 
we can pour out the same dose of medicine, or lay 
down the same lawn tennis courts in ten years’ time* 
But in regard to exchanges and bargaining, what we 
measure, the instrument by which we measure, and the 
standard with reference to which we measure, are not so 
obvious at first sight. 

If we carry our illustrations a stage further it may 
best lead up to the true notion of value, namely, of 

what we measure when we are considering the exchange 

of goods. It is obvious that we can, if we like, measure 
the rate of motion and estimate how far a train goes in 
a given time, so as to tell that it runs from London to 
Gratitham at the rate of 50 miles an hour; but it is not 
so easy to say off-hand how fast one train is going 
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relatively to another. Suburban trains get up the^pace 
quickly, and there is sometimes a curious passing and 
repassing of two trains going in the same direction between 
King’s Cross and Finsbury Park. The ordinary traveller 
with his watch can measure the pace of a train between w 
two mile-stones; but he would fin<J it far harder to 
estimate or express the relative speed of two trains, or 
to measure the varying relations of t\vo bodies moving 
in the same direction at varying speeds. This latter 
instance serves to illustrate the nature of the task on 
which we are engaged when wc try to measure value. 
Value is not the quality of any objects, such as length 
or weight, or mass; it is a relation which subsists between 
exchangeable possessions. A thing has a high value if it 
can be exchanged for a great deal of exchangeable property 
of any kind; itjias a low value if it can only be exchanged 
for a very little. Things that can be each exchanged for 
one another, or for the same number of other exchange- 
able possessions, are of the same value. We get at the 
value of a thing, by comparing it with all sorts of desirable 
things and seeing for how much of any or all of them 
it can be exchanged. 

1 2. In comparing the two trains we think of their rela- 
tive speed, but this is not the aspect in which we compare 
two objects when we say one is more valuable than an- 
other; we are thinking of them, ‘not in themselves, but 
as related to human beings, ’ in their utility , if we use 
that word to cover their power of satisfying human wants 
and the difficulty of procuring them in the quantity re- 
quired (p. 23). This may enable us to understand howjt 
is that things are always fluctuating in value. 

We may start with a fancy illustration and suppose 
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that at a given date, certain objects at*c all of the same 
value. 

20 lbs. of beef = 25 lbs. of mutton 

„ „ „ „ = quarter of wheat 

ft tt >t — * t hat 

» „ „• >, = 1 coat 

» ,, ,, „ :== 1 chair 

t , „ * „ = 1 sovereign. 

But •circumstances are always changing so as to cause 
variations*in one or more of these wares. The beef alone 
may be affected, as by r the rinderpest. Then we shall 
expect beef, being scarcer, to exchange for more mutton, 
more wheat and more, or better qualities, of each of the 
other articles, or to put it briefly, to have gone up in 
value. Other causes, such as the introduction of frozen 
meat from abroad, would render both beef and mutton 
more plentiful and lower the value of both of them as 
compared with other wares. On the other hand, a bad 
season would raise the value of wheat, and under some 
circumstances a general rise of wages would probably 
follow ; this would tend to raise the value of manufactured 
articles, like hats, coats, and chairs. Hence the value of 
beef means its relation of exchange to all sorts of wares, 
which arc in turn constantly varying in their relations to 
one another. 

From this it follows that, if wc wish to state the value 
of a thing accurately, we can only do so at a given mo- 
ment. A thing is worth what it will fetch; we can tell 
what we paid for it a year ago; but if we want to know 
its. value now, we can only find it out by trying to sell 
the article. Of course if we have a series of quotations 
we can get at the average value for any given period; 
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and compare th# averagg value during the last six months, 
with the average value in the corresponding six months 
of last year. 1 * * * But the mere fact that we are dealing 
with an average shows that some variations are neglected ; 
and the value of an object can only be accurately stated 
with reference to a given transaction 

At the same time it is true that^ the value of some 
articles varies much less rapidly than that of others; the 
precious metals are comparatively stable in value, and 
hence gold and silver have come to be used "almost ex- 
clusively, in modern times throughout the commercial world, 
for measuring the value of other commodities. In England, 
gold is the medium of exchange, by means of which any 
other useful possession may be obtained ; it is convenient 
to take this particular metal as typical of ‘all sorts of 
exchangeable flings 5 in measuring the value of any one 
thing. Hence in stating the value of beef (p. 34) we may 
strike out the mutton, wheat, chair, hat and coat, and 
take the sovereign as typical of all the rest. By stating 
the price of beef, or its relation of exchange to gold, we 
get a convenient means of measuring its value. Hence 
we sec that money is not only the medium of exchange 
(§ 10), but also supplies an instrument with which we 

1 In some modern treatises a good deal is said about normal 

value ; it is a purely hypothetical conception, — the value which a 

thing will have so long as certain assumed conditions remain 
unchanged, and when other possible reasons for fluctuation are not 

taken into account. In order to apply it to actual life, it is neces- 

sary to state clearly what conditions are assumed as permanent, and 
to see for how long a period they have remained practically ‘Ym- 
altcred. When thus actualised llie conception of normal value will 
be found to correspond pretty closely to average value. 
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habitually measure the value # of all other commodi- 
ties. 

13. For many purposes of rough and ready comparison 
we may measure with almost any instrument, however 
clumsy it may be; wc can* get at the proportions of a 
room and find out that it is twice as broad as it is long, 
with a walking stic^;. But if we wish to lay out a definite 
area, and to state our results so that the same area may 
be laid out at another time, we have to measure by means 
of a standard, an instrument of known and definite length ; 
like a yard measure. It must have been a slow and 
difficult process to fix upon the units of length or weight 
we habitually use in England ; it lias not been at all easy 
even to define them accurately after they have come into 
use; but it is not at all possible to obtain a definite unit 
of value that shall be as thoroughly reliable as physical 
units are. Distance in space is measured in terms of 
length, by an instrument that has length; and so value 
must be measured by means of a valuable thing; but as 
value, from its very nature, is continually fluctuating as 
relations of exchange alter, there is no valuable thing that 
always possesses the same value, or gives a definite and 
unvarying unit of value. Some things may seem better 
than others, but all vary more or less. In the present day 
and in this country, the value of gold gives the standard 
with reference to which the value of all other things is 
measured; but it is not an absolute standard, since it too 
varies from time to lime and from place to place. The 
most remarkable changes in the value of the precious 
metals occurred soon after the discovery of the New World, 
from 1540 to 1640; during that period gold and silver 
became so much more plentiful that they fell in value to 
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about one-fourth of what they had previously iDeen. 1 

The effect of such changes in the standard is apt to 
be a little confusing. If you measure a room with a foot 
rule which has shrunk so as to be only ten inches long, 
it will give as a result 6c* feet, when the real length is 
50 feet. The measure has decrease^ in length, and hence 
the thing measured seems to have increased. In exactly 
the same way, if gold falls in value, 8.11 other tilings seem 
to have increased in value ; all prices, or values as expressed 
in terms of gold, rise, since more of the cheaper gold has 
to be given for them. Gold 1ms fallen so that I have to 
pay a larger piece of gold in order to procure the same 
quantity of beef or mutton or wheat as I previously 
purchased with a sovereign; in other words each is dearer, 
and the price of each has risen. Or to put it in another 
way; if gold becomes very scarce, say twice as scarce as 
it was, there will be the opportunity of buying with a 
small piece of gold what you formerly had to pay a large 
piece for. Gold has risen in value, and you only have, 
e.g., to pay half a sovereign for what formerly cost a 
sovereign; but this means that what formerly fetched a 
pound has fallen in price to ten shillings, so that prices 
all round have fallen. 

A fall in the value of gold results in a rise of prices, 
a rise in the value of gold results in a fall of prices; but 
it is conceivable (though most unlikely) that either one or 
other of these changes might occur, while the relations of 

1 Growth of English Industry, II. p. 12. This sudden change 
is one of the principal reasons for the great difference between the 
prices charged long ago and those with which we are familiar $tow. 
It may be said that a penny went at least as far in the fourteenth 
century as a shilling does at present. 
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exchange of all the commodities with one%nother remained 
unaltered. 

Thus we have obtained the answer to our three ques- 
tions ; when we ask, “ How much ? ” we are trying to 
measure the value of something, a relation ; we measure 
it by means of money as an instrument when we quote a 
price ; and gold is the standard to which we refer in 
England in the present day. 

14. . There are, as we have already seen, two important 
functions fthich money performs. On the one hand it 
serves as a medium of exchange and thus enables us to 
get over the inconveniences of barter (§ 10), and it also 
serves as at once the instrument and the standard with 
which we measure value (gg 12, 13). 

Any commodity of any sort may serve as a medium of 
exchange, provided that it is generally desired at the place 
and time of exchange; if this is the case, it will be readily 
accepted by anyone who comes to transact business. In 
the nomadic state and in primitive European agricultural 
life, cattle were a universal requirement ; every family or 
tribe had some, and would be glad of more. Among all 
settled peoples too, there was room for the employment 
of slaves; so that they also were in general demand. 
Hence we find that cattle and slaves were among the most 
generally recognised of all forms of money ; they serve 
as media to facilitate trade between half barbarous and 
civilised people, since they can be utilised by both. 1 

1 Coinage in many instances and possibly in all, preserves a 
little understood memorial of this commodity money. The units of 
value first employed were the ox, or the slave; the pieces of precious 
metals first weighed out in payment were the equivalents of these 
commodities; the size of the coin was derived from the value of 
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Almost any commodity may serve for the same piwpose, 
under special circumstances. The principal product of any 
district, which is its chief article of trade, will easily acquire 
this character. Hence we find beaver-skins used as a 
medium of exchange in Caqada, or dried fish in Green- 
land, or elephants’ tusks in Africa. 'Jhe commodities majf 
not be generally desired* for their own sakes, but because 
of their acceptability for the principal purposes of exchange 
they come to be generally acceptable, and to be the 
objects of desire, not on account of their natural qualities 
but of their conventional uses. 1 * Whatever commodity has 
approved itself as a medium of exchange at all will con- 
sequently come to be more generally desired, simply because 
it possesses purchasing power. 

Though any commodity may serve as a medium of 
exchange whe^pver and whenever it is generally acceptable, 
some things are much more convenient media than others. 
It is a great advantage if the medium of exchange is 
divisible, so that small purchases as well as large may be 
made ; live stock of every sort is on this account a very 
imperfect medium. It is also convenient that the com- 
modity which is used for money should contain great value 
in small bulk, so that large purchases may be made and 
the sums which have to be paid may be easily transferred; 
cattle and slaves do to some extent transfer themselves, 

the commodity for which it was substituted as a medium of ex- 
change, and with the likeness of which it was often stamped. 
Hence the pound of silver appears to be ultimately based on the 
slave-unit and the solidus (or shilling) on the ox unit, though both 
have undergone many modifications since they were originally intro- 
duced. Compare Ridgway, Origin of Currency , p. 124. 

1 Locke, Civil Government , § 50. 
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but yet they are not passed from ownef to owner without 
trouble and expense ; in this respect also they are an 
inconvenient kind of money. Again it is almost necessary 
that the medium of exchange should be fairly homogeneous, 
so that each piece resembles* every other piece and is of 
known quality; but* this can hardly be expected of pay- 
ments of cattle ; and bargains, which have to be settled by 
means of such a •medium, may be long delayed by the 
haggling which goes on about the quality of the things 
tendered. « Even when metallic money has come into use, 
if a great variety of coins* issued by different princes and 
of different standards is in circulation, there may be much 
difficulty in trading from the want of homogeneity in the 
medium of exchange. 1 Still, coins made of gold or silver 
cau be minted so that this inconvenience practically dis- 
appears ; while in the other qualities of ^divisibility and 
portability they also serve as an excellent sort of money. 2 
It has thus come about that though cattle and slaves are 
among the earliest media of exchange, they have been 
gradually and very generally superseded by the more con- 
venient money consisting of coins of gold and silver. 

15. So far as the second function of money is con- 
cerned, that of serving as a means of measuring value, the 
superiority of the precious metals is not so undisputed. 
It is clear enough, indeed, that what serves as a good 
medium of exchange will also serve as a good instrument 
for comparing the things exchanged; the real difficulty 
arises about the standard of measurement; we cannot, from 

1 Difficulties in England described by Ruding, Annals , I. p. 334. 

“Gold and silver have soine advantages over other rare metals 
for purposes of coinage. They are comparatively easy to distinguish 
both by eye and car. 
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the nature of th# case get any commodity which never 
varies in its value (p. 3J), and take it as the standard, 
but we can try to get something that varies as little as 
possible, and therefore is very stable. 

In some respects the previous metals appear to have 
this quality of stability in a high degree. Gold and silver* 
mining proceed slowly; the metals are difficult to obtain, 
and the quantity procured each yertt is comparatively 
small. Then these metals are so indestructible that the 
accumulated mass obtained in bygone years is ’•ery large ; 
and, in consequence, the totaV quantity available varies 
but slightly. The chief element, which causes changes in 
the value of any commodity that is generally used, is its 
comparative plentifulness or scarcity; and owing to the 
conditions of their production and their intrinsic qualities, 
the precious iqptals do not become plentiful rapidly or 
grow suddenly scarce. They are much less variable in 
the quantity available from month to month than common 
products like hops or potatoes. 

But when we review a long period of time we find that 
there have been very decided changes; sometimes these 
have occurred on such a large scale as to be very obvious 
indeed. Thus, as already noted, the influx of precious 
metals from the New World was so rapid for about a 
century after 1540, that they fell to a fourth of their former 
value, and all prices rose in a corresponding degree. 1 

1 This variation also applies to long distances in space. Gold and 
silver though comparatively portable are available in larger quantities 
at the mines than elsewhere. In mining neighbourhoods their value 
is low, and prices range high. Hence £500 a year in California ipay 
not enable a man to procure more of the comforts and conveniences 
of life than £300 a year would in England. 
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In the last few years there has been*such a greatly in- 
creased demand for gold for purposes of coinage, that a 
smaller quantity is available than formerly; its value has 
risen, and prices have so far fallen that the ordinary 
consumer in England gets rpuch more for his money than 
*he did in the fiftiej. By comparing gold and silver with 
one another, we may detect variations in the available 
quantities of each* metal and therefore in their respective 
values, where the changes are less striking. The precise 
explanation of the fluctuations in the ratio of exchange 
between the two metals, rs in the recent fall in the Indian 
rupee, may be a .matter of dispute; but there can be no 
doubt that fluctuations do occur, that one or other metal 
has varied lately in value, and that both are more or less 
unstable. Even those natural products which, from their 
scarcity and indestructibility, arc least likqjy to vary in the 
quantity available, are not altogether stable . 1 


1 It is at least arguable that primary industrial conditions are 
more stable over long periods than the physical circumstances which 
affect the plenty or scarcity of the precious metals. The quantity 
of corn requisite for the food of a labourer may be taken as a unit, 
and when the differences of the seasons are averaged, it appears 
that similar efforts will be made in all ages to procure this food, 
and that it will vary little in the quantity rendered available in 
each century or decade. This was suggested by Adam Smith: it 
assumes that we can get accurately at the common food of the 
people — the quality as well as the quantity of the wheat they 
use; that which enters equally into their diet in all ages, and that 
their standard of comfort has never varied. For all classes above 
th<fcse who subsist at the starvation point, this last assumption is 
absurd, and the others are also untenable. The value of the food 
of the common people is a rough and ready test to apply where 
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1 6 . In conseqifcnce of these difficulties there have been 
occasional attempts from time to time to devise some 
arrangements for keeping the standard of value stable by 
convention and agreement. If the quantity of money 
issued is strictly limited, its, value will be maintained, 
whether this limit is due to natural conditions or is laid 
down deliberately by authority. Theoretically it is perfectly 
possible for a state to supply paper which shall be the sole 
currency of a country; it will be an article of general 
demand if the Government accepts it as money ,-and thus 
it will serve as legal tender in -business transactions and 
its value will be maintained if it is never issued in too 
large quantities; the worth of each piece of such a paper 
currency is not due to any physical difficulty in issuing 
more, but depends on artificial limits to the supply which 
are deliberately* laid down. 1 But though this course is 
theoretically possible and would prove advantageous by 
reducing the expense which arises in connection with 
a metallic currency, 2 it is beset by grave difficulties. It 

the money comparison fails. But it cannot be considered an ac- 
curate measure of value. 

'Such a paper currency would be called 1 inconvertible * because 
the person who held one of the notes could not insist on receiving 
a definite sum in gold for it. In this respect it differs absolutely 
and entirely from a convertible currency like English or Scotch bank 
notes. These are promises to pay gold, and their value varies with 
the value of the gold they represent. Tf the promise is not absolute 
but contingent, they will, of course, bo of less value, according as 
there is any serious doubt of the holder being able to convert them 
into gold at once, on demand. Except in so far as the notes afford 
greater convenience of transport they cannot be of more value tljan 
the gold they represent. 

*Jevons, Money ami Mechanism , p. 164. 
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is very hard to fix on a satisfactory ti'St which will shew 
whether an inconvertible currency is really stable or not. 
In two recent cases of an inconvertible currency, the 
wisdom of the authorities was not sufficient to manage it 
rightly. The assignats of J,he Revolutionary Government 
in France at the end of last centurv, were issued in such 

4 

quantities that they were promptly discredited ; 1 and in 
England, during* the Napoleonic wars, the Bank was 
empowered to issue inconvertible notes . 2 There was a 
great ri&ts of prices, which was in part due to the over- 
issue of notes, and consequent fall in their value; but to 
many observers it seemed that the rise was entirely caused 
by the increased demand for commodities of many sorts 
in connection with the war. The matter became the 
subject of a parliamentary inquiry; the Bullion Committee, 
which was appointed to investigate the jnatter in iSio , 11 
took one view, and the Ministry of the day, backed by a 
majority of the House of Commons, took another. The 
Bullion Committee were undoubtedly right, as we see when 
we look back from this distance of time; but the incident 
serves to shew how difficult it is to regulate an inconver- 
tible currency. 

The difficulties may be at least illustrated by the 
variations in the value of other kinds of currency, as e.g, t 
of different forms of credit such as bank notes, cheques, 
and bills. They purport to be convertible, and if there 
is any doubt about an individual being able to meet his 
promises to pay in gold, their value falls at once, and 
they may thus become wholly worthless. All business 

J On the assignats, sec McLeod, Banking, II. p. 248. 

9 Cunningham, Growth of English Industry , II. p. 55. 

3 McLeod, Banking, II. p. 26. 
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men throughout tli^ country look to the stock of gold in 
the Bank of England as the source from which they 
draw, directly or indirectly, and thus the whole fabric of 
commercial credit (p. i io) is raised on a somewhat small 
foundation of gold in the Bank of England, and there is 
occasionally much alarm lest it shouUl prove insufficient 
to support the structure erected upon it. This is the 
general basis of credit transactions, and 'the value of each 
man’s promises to pay is kept up by their i scarcity that 
is to say, by their being only issued with a due regard to his 
legitimate expectations. In good times his legitimate expect- 
ations are larger than when trade is dull, and he can safely 
issue more paper promises; variations of trade and of 
credit bring about such changes in the issues of convertible 
paper money, and these react on the purchasing power 
of gold (p. 37). • This may serve to indicate an additional 
difficulty in the way of fixing on and maintaining the 
standard of inconvertible paper money. 

Bimetallists advocate another system for rendering money 
more stable, so as to give a firmer basis for credit, and 
to prevent the dislocation of trade between gold using 
and silver using countries (§ 42). They see the difficulty 
which besets an inconvertible currency, inasmuch as its 
value is not based on that of any given commodity, but 
depends on deliberate restriction alone. They propose 
to treat the two precious metals as one, by forming an 
agreement among all commercial nations to fix a ratio 
at which one should be exchanged for the other, say that 
1503. of silver should be the equivalent of loz. of gold. 
If this were done, the mass of gold together with the 
mass of silver in the world, would be combined as the 
basis of coinage, and the annual increase of one or the 
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othftr from mining would be ( far less* likely to introduce 
variations in their relative values. The question whether 
such an agreement could be made and maintained is one 
on which opinion is much divided ; but it is at all events 
possible that the demand for the precious metals for pur- 
poses of coinage in all parts of the world is so large as 
to rule the market. The opponents of bimetallism argue 
that, because it v?as found impossible to keep two standard 
metals in circulation in former times, as, e.g. f in England 
during the eighteenth century, it would be unwise to go 
back on that experience, and to make a new attempt. 
Still it must be remembered that the present proposal 
differs in this respect, since it assumes that all commercial 
countries would be drawn in, so that there would be no 
obvious market to which either of the precious metals 
could be profitably sent, because of a temporary variation 
in the quantities available. It is also thought that if the 
ratio were wisely chosen the conditions of production 
would be likely to conform themselves to the price 
assigned, and that the speculative production of one or 
the other would be minimised. 1 

All this is of course at present mere speculation, but 
it is speculation which serves to bring into dear light 
the difficulty of regarding money as really stable, and 
therefore in treating it as a standard measure of value. 
For short periods it serves admirably; and we are only 
likely to fall into serious error if we allow ourselves to 

1 On the difficulties of the present situation see p. 108. The case for 
bimetallism has been urged with much vigour by Boissevain and 
M<Jcs worth ; a short pamphlet by Douglas puts the case effectively 
from the point of view of a practical man. The most elaborate 
argument against bimetallism is that of McLeod. 
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forget that even^ the best standard of value is more 
or less variable, and that there are many important 
factors of human welfare to which it cannot be applied 
at all. 



CHAPTER IV 

BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 

17. The foregoing examination has been necessary in 
order to bring out the force of a warning which w r e must 
bear in mind in studying the economic aspects of modem 
society. We have already noticed some of its main 
features, the importance of enterprise and the frequency 
of money bargaining; w'e have seen one main difficulty 
in the double character of the subject; another, on which 
it is unnecessary to dwell, lies in its extreme complication. 
In the time of William the Conqueror one estate was 
very much like another, and there was comparatively 
little difference between town and country life ; if w e had 
a clear picture in our minds of the social condition in 
one manor we should have a fairly good idea of what was 
going on all over England. In modern times, on the other 
hand, we find the strongest contrasts; Durham and North- 
umberland arc given over to mining, much of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire to textile trades, and the Black Country 
has its own industries; different parts of the country have 
specialised in different ways. There is also a marked 
contrast between town and country life, while the division 
of employments and of labour has helped to give rise to 

48 
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a great variety at social grades. Nor must we forget 
that all this complex so?ial structure is connected by 
innumerable links with the most distant parts of the globe, 
and that its continued existence seems to depend on 
constant intercourse with otl\pr lands. No little group, 
no single village or town, can be taken as a type which 
will serve sufficiently well to render the whole intelligible. 

If we are to study this complicated structure, we must 
do so bit by bit; we cannot examine it thoroughly if we 
view it all at once. When we consider with w\*at part 
of the subject we can best make a beginning, we shall 
find that one large aspect of society, which we can take 
by itself and investigate, is the sphere of money bar- 
gaining. It has already been spoken of as a prominent 
characteristic, and just because this is such a large and 
important part of modern civilisation, because it permeates 
every part of life, there is a possibility of mistaking it 
for the whole. There is a danger of supposing that if we 
understand all about money-bargaining, we know all that 
is worth knowing about modern civilisation. This would 
indeed be a gross error ; so long as we look at this feature 
only, our knowledge is necessarily one-sided and partial. 
It may be perfectly sound so far as it goes, but it will 
mislead us, unless we keep its onc-sidcdness constantly 
in mind. The consideration of money, on which we have 
been engaged, may have helped us to see in what way 
the study of money bargains is inadequate, and how it 
needs to be supplemented. 

The sphere of exchange, and value and money bargaining 
is the subject which Political Economy studies; it is a 
side of human life where money measurement and price 
are habitually operating, and Political Economy seems to 

4 
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render all this large side of human (ife intelligible. It 
can explain a great deal, but its explanation is not com- 
plete. Even in ordinary conversation there is a danger 
of using money measurement when it does not properly 
apply. A man may employ it to express the strength of 
his conviction, when he backs his opinion with money in 
a bet; or he may use it to indicate the depth of our 
remorse when he says, e I ; d give five pounds not to have 
done it.’ These are personal estimates of personal feeling, 
but the^ are not accurate measurements or bargains. The 
more \vc feel the importance of this side of life, and the 
interest of the study which renders it intelligible, the more 
shall we be on our guard against bringing Economic 
methods and terms into discredit, by using them in cases 
where they do not really apply . 1 

A brief survey of the course we have travelled will enable 
us to exclude very many important topics, as not suscep- 
tible of money measurement. Money measures value, and 
value arises in the course of the exchange of property. 
Money measurement is* not applicable to things that are 
not the subject of property, or to property which cannot 
be exchanged. Health and Honesty, Genius and Self- 
Sacrifice are important elements in well-being; they have 
the highest usefulness since they satisfy deep human needs; 

1 There are certain payments we make under compulsion, and 
these do not serve to measure any tiling, unless it be the force that 
is brought to bear. All taxation rests on compulsion, and is not 
a matter of bargaining; if very severe, persons may try to escape 
from its pressure, as they can by migrating. The method of money 
measurement also fails at the extreme limits of the price of neces- 
saries, where compulsion practically comes in (p. 60 n.) Marshall, 
Principles of Economics^ I. 17811. 
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but they cannot be measured in money; they are* not 
possessions, they cannot be exchanged, and therefore they 
cannot be valued. Wisdom may be better than rubies, 
but its price cannot be quoted in terms of money. Such 
things as these evade “the economic calculus.” 1 

Similarly money-measurement fails *s in so far as any 
possessions are not the subject of exchange. If we take 
the patriarchal life as it is depicted to us, or what is 
technically called the undivided-joint- family since there js no 
bargaining between the members, and try to compare the 
condition of one of its members Vith that of the English 
agricultural labourer of the present age, money measure- 
ment fails us; it cannot be brought to bear. It is not 
possible to define the individual possessions of a member 
of such a group, or his precise share of the common goods, 
or to find the precise person, with a similar command of 
stock and obligation to labour, with whom he may be 
compared ; and money measurement cannot be brought to 
bear so as to help us to express his precise position. In 
countries where natural economy holds its own, or in so 
far as it survives in other lands, money measurement fails 
us altogether. 

The consideration of these spheres where money meas- 
urement is quite inapplicable, may help us to see how far 
it can be used with advantage in studying modern society. 
It is obvious that we live in an age when the ordinary 
man is inclined to drive the best bargain he can about 
food, clothes, shelter, the terms of employment, the letting 
of land, and everything else; such transactions can be 
expressed in money, but after all this is only one aspect 
of our civilisation. The permanent prosperity of the country, 

1 Marshall, Principles of Economics, 8t. 
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and the welfare and progress ,of the community are due 
to many conditions about which we cannot bargain in 
money. The welfare of society depends on public spirit, 
and disinterestedness and self-discipline (§ 71); and these 
tilings cannot be directly and definitely measured by money. 
When we concentrate our attention on modern society in 
its economic aspects, we are not able to deal directly with 
those factors which are the chief influences in bringing 
about social progress of every kind. It is far better to 
recognise this and to reserve them for subsequent consider- 
ation (§ 6811.), than to* pretend to deal with them by 
methods that are necessarily inadequate. 

18. If we try to give a clear description of what we 
may attempt to study, when we have temporarily left on 
one side the forces of and factors in social life which 
cannot be appraised in terms of money, we may best 
describe it as business. The economic aspects of modern 
society are practically comprised in the ordinary terms 
business, business connections, business relations, business 
habits, success in business. We have to look at men as 
they are doing business with one another, and not, for 
the present at least, on men as men in a state of nature, 
or men as they ought to be, in some Utopia. We do 
not say they ought always to be doing business, or that 
all the affairs of life should be conducted on business 
principles; we only look at them in this aspect, and try 
to state what is true of them when regarded from this point 
of view. 

These limitations of the sphere of study are overlooked 
by some of those who talk of the laws of Political Economy. 
The term is not a convenient one; it would be well if 
we could discard it altogether, and it will not be found 
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in the following pages;* but it has come to be popularly 
current, and w*e must try to see what it means. These 
‘laws’ are somewhat analogous to the law of gravitation, 
for they describe the regular way in which certain bodies 
always act. The law of gravitation describes the regular ways 
in which masses are attracted to one another, the ‘ laws 1 
of political economy describe the regular ways in which 
men act when they are doing business? But whereas the 
law of gravitation holds good at all times and at all 
places, so far as the limits of human life are comcerned, 
the ‘laws’ of political economy* arc much more limited . 2 
Even business men are not always doing business; and 
when they are not acting on business principles, the ‘laws’ 
of political economy do not describe their conduct. In 
certain purposes it may be convenient to assume that 
people are always doing business, and to follow out wliat 
tends to happen on this hypothesis ; when we argue thus, 
our reasoning is universal in form, like the laws of motion ; 
but it does not describe what is universal in fact; it only 
tells us what is true of times and places for which our 
assumption holds good. 

For the present, however, it is better to avoid the risk 
of misunderstanding, by abjuring the universal form and 
the statement of hypothetical ‘laws’ as far as possible. 

1 1 have explained the grounds on which I think the term 
confusing and unnecessary in A Plea for Pure Theory , in Economic 
Review , II. 37, 40. 

* Some of the laws of Political Economy are physical in character, 
like the “law of diminishing returns” (§ 30). The laws referred 
to in the text are those which are strictly economic, like the ‘lays 
of supply and demand’. On the whole subject compare Nicholson, 
Principles of Political Economy , I. 17. 
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It i$ more convenient to try to deal w(th particular cases 
as typical of what goes on very commonly and frequently 
in this country; we need not pretend the statements we 
reach hold good invariably, or lead anyone to suppose 
that they ought to hold good universally. The business 
man may give specially favourable terms to a friend at 
times ; he might feel that he was guilty of meanness if he 
did not; no one is called on to carp at him for yielding 
to the generous impulse. Still the economist may fairly 
disdain* any attempt to explain what reduction a shop- 
keeper is likely to make to his hither, his mother, his 
mother-in-law, or any other relation. So long as a dealer 
is acting on business principles, the economist can explain 
his conduct; in so far as he acts in another way, he may 
be right or wrong in what he is doing, but the precise 
rate at which lie deals cannot be explained by economic 
principles alone. We take for granted that when a man 
is engaged in money transactions he is trying to drive as 
good a bargain as he can; when he does this we can 
explain his conduct in general terms; when he acts from 
some special motive, our explanation is irrelevant. 1 

19. It is necessary to insist on these limitations to the 

1 The opinion that is frequently put forward that Political Eco- 
nomy is a selfish science rests on a misunderstanding on this point. 
Only in exceptional circumstances is it a duly to act very strictly 
on business principles ; it is so in the case of a trustee, for no one 
has a right to be generous at the expense of somebody else ; and 
it is foolish of anyone to leave business considerations wholly out 
of sight and to made ducks and drakes of his money. But the 
assumption of self-interest is only put forward to mark clearly the 
sphere where economic principles render conduct intelligible , and 
to distinguish this from the spheres where they fail to explain it. 
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sphere of Economics as tj^ere has often been a temptation 
to expand it unduly ; even when thus defined the scope of 
the science is very wide, and it is growing. Wherever 
money economy advances on natural economy, as it is 
doing all over the world, the# area within which economic 
principles are applicable is extended. In modern societies 1 
the desire to drive a bargain is so far common and constant 
that it can be counted upon. This iS the secret of the 
attempts which we see on all sides to render philanthropic 
efforts self-supporting. If they can be organised as to 
come within the sphere of business, they have an clement 
of permanence. So long as their support is due to the 
influence of special motives — charitable or religious — frequent 
appeal has to be made to rouse these motives and bring 
them into play; hence the need for such institutions as 
Hospital Sunday. If the housing of the poor, or shelters 
for the unemployed can be made a commercial success, 
there need be little anxiety about keeping the scheme in 
operation; 1 no fresh stimulus is needed. In 1 Muggleton \ 
as a recent satirist writes, ‘all public institutions arc con- 
1 ducted on sound business principles ; even the town hall 
‘pays the corporation four per cent. The board schools 
‘earn such grants as to be self-supporting; the sewage 
‘system brings in a handsome revenue; the very prisoners 
‘in the town gaol earn their keep, and the fire brigade 
‘is supported by the money won at public competitions/ 2 

There are, of course, immense possibilities of change in 
human nature, but in societies where money bargaining 

1 The failure which has attended many socialists schemes, where 
reliance was placed on other motives, gives confirmation of the danger 
of neglecting this factor in success. 

* Muggleton C liege. Its Rise and Rally p. 8. 
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constantly occurs, the desire of making an advantageous 
bargain is one to which we can always appeal. Business 
of a modem type is being extended over a larger and 
larger area, and affairs conducted on business principles 
are relatively permanent. We need not regret that Poli- 
tical Economy fail§ to explain the whole of social life, 
when it is able to deal clearly with many matters of great 
and growing importance. When we have surveyed modern 
civilisation with its help (Parts II and III) we may return 
to consider (Part IV) some of the social problems which 
Political Economy states, 'and brings into light, but which 
it cannot solve, since they lie beyond its limited sphere. 
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Selling 

CHAPTER I 

THE JUDGMENT OF THE SELLER 

20. It is commonly said that it takes two persons to 
make a bargain, and so it does; but it is not true that 
both parties have equal weight in the process of adjusting 
the price diat is to be paid . 1 One man has an article of 
some sort, which lie is prepared to give in consideration 
for money; he «s the seller who supplies the goods. An- 
other has money which he is prepared to pay for the 
object he wants ; he is the buyer who demands something. 

Of these two parties, each of whom is necessary, the 
seller is by far the more important; he has more to say 
than the other in determining what the price shall be. 
He may make up his mind beforehand, and ‘set’ a price 
at which lie is ready to sell; he perhaps marks his goods 
in plain figures; or, if he is prepared to haggle, he goes 
on the principle that no reasonable offer will be refused. 
As the owner, he has the last word in closing the bargain; 
it rests with him to accept an offer or not, and to decide 
at what price he will agree to sell. 

1 We are only considering transactions in money and business done 
by barter does not fall within the scope of the subject. In foreign 
trade, however, we have to take account of the exchange of goods 
for goods between countries and the payment of balance in money. 

57 . 
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If 6 we can get at all the considerations which weigh 
with the seller in setting a price, we need not trouble 
ourselves much about the buyer; for the seller’s business, 
in nine cases out of ten, is to cater for the wants of the 
buyer and meet his demands. We do not need to look 
first at one side and then at the other in order to under- 
stand the terms of a bargain. If we study the one side, 
that of the seller, '■thoroughly, we shall have taken sufficient 
account of the buyer, indirectly. 

If w^' compare this view with the common phrase that 
‘prices are settled by supply and demand’, we may see 
that it only differs from that statement by being more 
precise ; 1 and this may be made clear if “supply and 
demand” are expressed more specifically. By “supply” 
we mean the quantity which can be supplied at a given 
price; at a higher price, in all probability, more could be 
supplied. By a demand ” we mean the quantity which the 
buyers demand at a given price; at a lower price they 
would probably demand more. When the quantity de- 
manded at a certain price is equal to the quantity supplied 
at that price, then we know the price at which the demand 
equals the supply. It is the business of the seller, the 
dealer or manufacturer, so to forecast the general demand 
that the quantity he supplies at a given price shall as 
nearly as possible equal the quantity demanded at that price. 

1 It calls attention to business capacity, as the important factor 
in carrying on trade, instead of treating the subject as if business 
conducted itself mechanically. The present mode of treatment also puts 
the principles of business in a form in which it is possible to see 
hqw adjustments can be introduced. If the seller gets fresh light 
as to his “ interest ” he may at any moment change his course even 
though external conditions remain the same (§ 72). 
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It is the constant effort the dealer to ‘equate* supply 
and demand; 1 they are not mechanical forces which 
work independently; they are brought to bear by the 
business capacity of the dealer who determines at what 
price to supply goods, and «how much to supply at that 
price. 

21. Of course he cannot fix on any terms he likes 
quite arbitrarily; there are limits withiA which prices must 
range; no bargains could take place except within these 
limits. The usefulness of the article to the manitvho has 
it gives the lowest limit; bel«w this prices cannot fall. 
The owner will not sell for a sum of money which is so 
small that it is of less use to him than the article itself 
w'ould be; he would rather keep the thing than part with 
it on such terms. On the other hand, lie cannot sell at 
all if he insists, on getting a price which represents more 
than the usefulness of the article to any possible pur- 
chaser (§ 7). The ‘value-in-use* of the article, if we adopt 
Adam Smith’s phrase, gives the extreme limits. The owner 
will not sell for less money than the equivalent of the 
value-in-use of the article to himself; he cannot sell, if 
he demands more money than is equivalent to the value- 
in-use of the article to someone within reach. In either 
case no bargain can be made. 2 

1 The cases, where he fails to judge rightly and does not equate 
demand and supply by the price he sets, will be considered below 
(P. 86). 

From this we can obtain a confirmation of two principles 
already stated, (a.) Whenever an exchange occurs, the seller gets 
more than the value-in-use to him and the buyer does not givcjthc 
whole of the value-in-use to him. Therefore each party gains some- 
thing, though one will probably gain more than the other; the best 
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2Z, It is necessary to look ft little more closely, how- 
ever, at a phrase in the preceding paragraph, ‘any possible 
purchaser’, for a good deal is really implied in it. There 
may be people in distant parts of the world who would 
give a much higher figure than the seller ventures to ask 
for his goods in the markets accessible to him, but he 
cannot get at these people. He must set a price with 
reference to the extent of the market in which he deals, 
and the number of possible offers he may expect to get. 
If he deals in perishable articles, which are difficult of trans- 
port, he can only hope for purchasers from a limited area; 
there is a very poor market for garden and dairy produce 
in a village which is neither near a town nor a railway 
station. If he deals in articles which are not perishable 
and can be easily transported he may hope to get offers 
from all parts of the world. A man w r }io discovered a 
diamond of greater size than the Koh-i-noor might expect 
possible customers among Indian princes or American 
millionaires, just as much as among the potentates of 
Christendom. The extent of the market, in fact, differs 
greatly according to the kind of article. 

The general effect of increasing communication is to 
enlarge the extent of markets of every kind; goods are 
drawn from a larger area, and customers who live at a 
distance can be easily served. The very meaning of the 

bargainer will gain most and the seller has generally speaking an 
advantage in making the bargain (p. 57)- (£.) Since exchange 

does not take place at the extreme point of value-in-use (either to 
the seller or the buyer) price does not serve to measure the extremes 
of o usefulness to either party. No sale, in which money is the 
medium, is effected at the extreme point, and the method of money 
measurement fails us here (p. 50 n). 
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word ‘market* has undergone a change; it was ferrrfierly 
used for a place where buyers and sellers met; but as 
business is now done, the market to which any dealer 
looks is the area, large or small, with which he has trading 
connections. He may say that he caters for the South 
American or the German market, # if he has business 
connections in those countries; or he may give all his 
attention to the home market, or a lo<*al market; but the 
phrase can only have a definite meaning attached to it 
with reference to a particular trader and a particc^ar class 
of goods. This, however, is plflin enough, that the enter- 
prising trader 1 will always endeavour to increase his 
business connection, and thus to enlarge the area from 
which customers can be drawn, or to attract more custom 
from a given area. The system of employing commercial 
travellers is adapted by manufacturers in order to establish 
and maintain a connection 2 with retail shops, and thus to 
approach the public. The whole method of advertising 
is an endeavour to attract public attention to goods, and 

1 The unenterprising trader has to be careful to oblige regular 
customers, and is unwilling to give a ‘reduction on taking a quantity/ 

fl The sale of a business connection — or the goodwill of a busi- 
ness — is a curious transaction. It is not easy to see what is sold. 
It probably contains two elements : (i.) The right to carry on trade 
on premises to which customers arc accustomed to come. The man 
who enters on an established business has a great advantage over 
anyone who starts to build up a business. For this advantage he 
makes a payment analogous to rent. (2.) The recommendation of his 
predecessor in business; this is a service rendered, rather than a 
thing exchanged; it arises when a doctor who is retiring introduces 
a successor to his patients. In so far as these elements are taken 
into account the transaction is not strictly a ‘sale* at all, for no 
object of wealth is transferred. 
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in the ^:ase of certain houses to establish direct trade with 
consumers, without the intervention of travellers or re- 
tailers, or other middlemen. In any case the dealer will 
set a price with reference to the requirements of the possible 
customers in the market which he supplies, whatever its 
extent may be. 

‘23. But besides the question of area, the dealer will 
have to take account of the time within which he can 
expect to sell his goods. In order to carry on his business 
he must dispose of his stock for money, and purchase 
more goods to sell. He"* counts to turn over his capital 
in a given time. Here again there will be great differences 
according to the kind of goods he trades in. The street 
Arab, who sells evening papers, will try to dispose of his 
stock and replace his capital before the next edition comes 
out. The matcli-boy may aim at turning over his capital, 
by disposing of his whole stock of matches for money, in 
a day; those who deal in dress goods may be forced to 
turn over their stock four times a year, with the seasons; 
while others, like wine merchants, may have vintages matur- 
ing in their cellars for years and only turn over capital so 
invested once in ten or fifteen years. Still the ordinary 
dealer has more or less consciously in view a time within 
which he hopes to get his stock of goods sold and replaced 
with money. He has to set a price at which he thinks 
he can attract custom within a given time. 

In some employments, such as agriculture, it is rarely 
possible for him to turn over his capital more frequently 
than once a year, since his proceedings are subsidiary to 
the, operations of nature and depend on the seasons; but 
in all cases where it is possible to organise business arrange- 
ments so as to render the process more rapid, great 
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advantages accrue. If capital could be turned over once 
a month, instead of once a year, a profit of one per cent, 
would yield as large an income as a profit of twelve per 
cent, on the same capital when returns come at the 
slower rate. This is the reason for the recent movement 
in favour of cash payments rather than giving credit; 
it is part of a system by which shopkeepers may get 
their money in more quickly and thfts turn over their 
capital more rapidly. It is not a method of doing business 
which suits all customers; but those who confer JT’to it 
are able to reap the benefit in buying at much lower rates. 

24. These general considerations, as to the extent of 
the market and the time within which a dealer attempts 
to turn over his capital arc the only general considerations 
which must be taken into account by the dealer in setting 
the price of ar\y goods exposed for sale, and in certain 
comparatively rare cases they are the only things he need 
consider at all. Where a man has a strict monopoly of 
some article that cannot be reproduced, he need only 
think of the number of customers whom it is possible for 
him to meet, within a given time, and their probable 
willingness to purchase. In ordinary transactions additional 
complications come in, and these wc shall have to consider 
in turn; but the possessor of a unique book, or an authentic 
picture by an old master, has only to gauge the probable 
demand of the public accessible to him, within a given 
time, and to set a price at which he hopes the demand 
will equal the supply and the article will be sold at the 
highest price that could be expected. If wc suppose him 
to possess not one, but several similar rare articles, e.Q, 
copies of a much prized edition, we can put in general 
terms the result he will aim at, and the proof of his 
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success in forecasting the deman^. His judgment in setting 
the price has been justified, if he fixed a rate at which 
his whole stock was taken off, and at which no more 
than his whole stock would have been taken off. At the 
price lie named, the demand exactly equalled the supply ; 
under ordinary circumstances, if he fixed a lower price, he 
would have sold his stock off faster, ' and purchasers who 
were willing to giVe his price would come too late to buy. 
On the other hand, if he fixed too high a price, he would 
fail fd^r dispose of his goods in the intended time, and 
would have some of his stock left on his hands. In either 
case he would not make so much as he might have done 
by showing good judgment in setting a price. 

25. Before passing from this simplest case, that of 
monopolies, where competition does not enter and the 
seller has to this extent the price in his pwn hands, there 
are two or three points which may be noticed. The case 
of strict monopoly, which is comparatively rare in the 
present day, was of frequent occurrence in the Middle 
Ages (p. 165) ; when communication was difficult and in- 
frequent, it was comparatively easy for an ‘engrossor’ 1 to 
have such a command of the supply, even of common 
articles, in a small market that he could set the price as 
he liked. By means of large combinations and trusts it 
may be possible in the present day for a combination of 
dealers, popularly called a ‘ring’, to monopolise the whole 
supply of some article in the world, and thus to reintro- 
duce the old dangers against which mediaeval legislation 

% 1 Engrossors bought up the available supply before it was ex- 
posed for sale in the market, so that they had a monopoly of all 
the stock of some particular article when the market was opened. 
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was directed. Such trusts, uiowever, have not as yet £ad 
so much success in England as to render this anxiety very 
pressing here . 1 

Almost any article may, however, even in the present 
day, become the subject of a temporary and accidental 
monopoly. Snow or flood may intearupt the traffic on 
railways, and cut people off from the sources of their 
supplies of bread or milk. A sudden death in the royal 
family may give a temporary monopoly to those whguhold 
a large stock of black dress materials ; and if such* com- 
paratively common stuffs can tfius be even temporarily 
monopolised, it is easj' to see that the trade in other 
articles of a more special character might also be concen- 
trated in the hands of one dealer. 

Under these circumstances we may feel that even in the 
age of competition, there is an occasional interest in the 
question how far the strong feeling against monopolists, 
which has been frequently reflected in legislation, is justi- 
fied. Are they really opposed to the public good ? Do 
monopolists enrich themselves through the loss and at the 
expense of the community at large ? 

To this it may be answered, that they sometimes have 
done so in the past, and that they may find it profitable 
under certain circumstances to take a line which is opposed 
to the public weal. It can never be to the advantage of 
the public that goods should be wasted and destroyed, 
but it may be profitable to dealers to take this course. 
The Dutch seem to have believed that there was a 
comparatively small market for spices in Europe; that 
those who had acquired the taste for them were willing 

1 An admirable account of T?'usts in the United States has been 
recently published by E. von Halle. 
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pa/ a good deal, but that a low price would not attract 
many more purchasers. They therefore preferred to sell 
a small quantity at a high price, rather than to try to 
dispose of a large quantity at a lower rate; and they con- 
sequently, according to contmon accounts, destroyed some 
of the produce of fhe spice islands regularly, rather than 
run the risk of spoiling the market. It is commonly 
said that the fish dealers at Billingsgate follow the same 
policy rather than allow the price on any day to drop 
much "below the usual rate (p. 122 n. 2). 

Whether the Dutch ditl and the fishmongers do really 
take the most remunerative course or not, it is at least 
conceivable that theirs is the most profitable plan for 
anyone who is dealing in articles of natural production 
of which the supply cannot be indefinitely increased 
(§ 30). If, however, any man, through .the discovery of 
some new process, which he kept secret or which was 
protected by a patent, had the practical monopoly of an 
article of common consumption that could be manufactured 
in large quantities, he would probably make the most of 
his position if he manufactured at as cheap a rate as 
possible, and pushed the sale as widely as he could (p. 84). 
By taking this energetic course lie would carry on his 
business on the largest scale and reap the biggest profit. 1 
But there is this difficulty in the case of a monopoly; 
we have no security that the monopolist would take the 

1 It is pointed out by Mr. Newcomb (Annals of American 
Academy of Political Science , November, 1894) that iu the United 
States there has been a remarkable reduction of railway rates. lie 
urges that a “consolidated railway exclusively operating in a large 
territory" would prove more favourable to the public interest than 
unlimited competition. 
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course which was at once ^public-spirited and also profitable 
to himself ; 1 it is conceivable that he would prefer to 
make what he could without pushing his business, and to 
take the line of only manufacturing a little and selling it 
at a high price. Competitior!, or the prospect of it, gives 
the stimulus which may be needed, to force the dealer 
to take that enterprising course, which is really for his 
own benefit and for that of the public? On the whole it 
may be said that the prejudice against monopoUsts is 
justified to a considerable extent; that in some cases their 
interest is opposed to that of ttte public ; and that in other 
cases there is no security , 2 especially if competition is 
entirely excluded, that they will adopt the policy which is 
most to the public interest. 

1 Merchants in many ages have preferred the unenterprising 
course; much bloodshed has arisen from the efforts of some com- 
mercial peoples to maintain a monopoly. It is the inner reason of 
many of the struggles in which the Greeks and the Romans engaged 
with the object of breaking down the Phoenician and Carthaginian 
monopoly. 

9 On the control of monopolies in the public interest, see 
below, § 80. 



CHAPTER II 

THE WHOLESALE DEALER 

26. In the case of monopolies the man, who has the article 
or stock of articles, is his own master and can, within 
certain limits, name any price he thinks wise. In ordinary 
transactions in modern times this is not the case; every 
dealer knows that he has small chance £>f custom if he 
sells at a dearer rate than rival tradesmen do. He must 
take account of what they can afford to do, and offer 
similar terms ; and he has need of some indicator to guid e 
him as to the probable action of his rivals. He finds the 
necessary indication by considering the cost of production; 
for he knows that no tradesman can sell regularly and 
habitually at a rate which does not replace his outlay in 
production and in addition yield a profit. If he fixes a 
price which only just reimburses him at a slight profit for 
the outlay in production, he may be fairly confident that 
he is offering as good terms as any (me else is likely to do* 
Strictly speaking, the cost of production can hardly be 
summed up at all ; it consists of the destruction of materials 
that accompanies all production, of the wear and tear of 
plant and of the exhaustion of human vitality which arises 
in connection with labour. There is no common term by 
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which such diverse elements of cost can be estimated; but 
there is a means of measuring them with which we are 
already familiar. The cost is reflected in the ‘expense/ 
that is to say, the money payment which is necessary in 
order to prosecute some industry. The money that *is 
needed to replace materials, to obtain and maintain plant 
and to reward labour, gives us a means of measuring the 
different elements of cost. Money measurement, as we 
have seen above (§ 17), is never quite accurate, and we 
may fall into many blunders if we allow ourselves~to sup- 
pose that expense is an adequate measure of cost; 1 but 
for many practical questions it serves very well. 

There is some little difficulty in getting at the money 
expense of production, however, in the precise form in 
which it affects price. It may be said perhaps that the 
dealer rather thinks of the expense of reproducing a similar 
article than of the actual outlay on the object he sells. 
If corn rises in price, the baker does not seem to consider 
whether he bought the flour he is using at a cheap rate 
or not, but is apt to raise the price of bread, in accord- 
ance with the new rate; not the actual, but the prospec- 
tive cost of production, seems to be the index by which 
he is guided. There are cases, too, where it seems im- 
possible to assess the precise cost of production, or at any 
rate where the price charged has very little direct relation 
to the sums expended. The initial outlay in connection 
with some undertakings, such as the construction of a rail- 
way or the production of a newspaper, is very large. The 

1 If labour is very efficient aud well paid, the expense may be 
the same as in the case of inefficient labour that is badly paid ; Iftit 
the cost measured in hours of labour expended will be very different 
in the two cases. 
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fares charged and the price o( the first numbers go but 
a small way to recoup the capitalist for all he has spent, 
and in such cases the cost of production must have refer- 
ence to continued production rather than to the actual 
case in hand. 

27. The elements which are included in the money 
expenses of production are very various; it is easiest to 
enumerate them as they pass through the hands of the 
capitalist, who is engaged in producing any class of goods, 
and as they appear in his accounts. He must obviously 
have the means of paying his labourers their wages, when 
the week’s work is completed; this is one element of 
expense. Besides this, he must have the means of pro- 
curing the materials with which they work, and the instru- 
ments of every kind that they use. 

For some kinds of expense he must have ready money 
constantly available, while other outlay is only made 
occasionally and at considerable intervals. Thus he may 
“ sink his money” in buildings and have comparatively 
little to do in the way of repairs for some years; on the 
other hand materials are being constantly used up, and 
he must be frequently purchasing more. So too with 
wages; this is a recurring expense. Hence a distinction 
was drawn by Adam Smith between the constantly recur- 
ring expenses of production, for which circulating capital 
is required, and the occasional outlay when money is sunk 
as fixed capital. 1 The distinction is not a hard and fast 
one; we can only say that things are relatively fixed, or 
relatively circulating; but though not very precise it is 
very important. The advantages of fixed capital, such as 
machines, and permanent improvements, such as drainage, 
1 The Wealth of Nations \ II. i. 
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are obvious enough ; no £ne is likely to under-rate them ; 
but it is necessary to remember that unless circulating 
capital is also available, the advantages of fixed capital 
cannot be brought into play. There must be the means 
of constantly supplying materials and constantly remuner- 
ating labour, 1 or the machinery will^have to stand idle. 
One of the most serious times of depression, through 
which Great Britain has passed this c^htury, occurred at 
the time of the Railway Mania. Capital was being sunk 
so rapidly in permanent works, which were not immediately 
remunerative, that there was a temporary deficiency of 
circulating capital for carrying on ordinary business, 8 
and offering employment to ordinary workmen. There is 
always a danger when capital is sunk in any form, that 
the work of production may be at all events temporarily 
disorganised. 

28. The discussion of these various elements in the 
expenses of production gives the opportunity for saying 
a little about the dispute among Economists as to the real 
meaning of the words ‘production’ and ‘productive’, 
‘Productive’ has little meaning when it stands by itself; 
in order to attach definitive significance to the word, we 
must know what is the thing produced. With regard to 
the matter in hand, common sense takes ‘production’ as 
production of wealth, that is of exchangeable property. 
It is of course clear that human beings cannot create 

1 The distinction as drawn by Mill is less clear; it has reference 
to the rapidity with which things are used up in the process of 
production, not to the fact that the capitalist must replace them by- 
purchase. The difficulty as to classifying the workman's clothes, 
does not arise if Adam Smith's view is adopted. 

• Growth of English Industry , II. 676. 
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material objects, and do not produce them out of nothing; 
on this , account some writers 1 have preferred to explain 
the term as meaning productive of utility. In this sense, 
however, the application of the word becomes so wide as 
to include every exertion of human energy that is not 
vicious or idiotic. If on the other hand we regard it as 
meaning productive of wealth, of material objects, it gives 
the basis of a very important distinction. Productive labour 
adds to the material resources of a realm, unproductive 
labout however useful it may be (p. 152), does not do so 
at once and directly. Soldiers may be useful for the 
defence of the realm ; without them there might be no 
security for the prosecution of industry; but for all that, 
they are a drain on the material resources of the country 
and do not add to it. Were it otherwise the outcry about 
the expense of large armaments would be merely absurd. 

The question still remains in what sense human beings 
may be said to produce wealth. The work of production 
really consists in making such changes in material objects 
that they become exchangeable possessions, or that they 
become exchangeable at a higher rate; in the process of 
production, material things are rendered objects of wealth, 
or are rendered objects of greater value. The work may 
be carried on in different ways, either bj' effecting a change 
of place or a change of form in some matter furnished 
by nature. Mutton is so plentiful as to be comparatively 
worthless in Australia, but when frozen and conveyed to 
this country it can be sold at a much higher rate; human 
energy sets about producing the thing where it is wanted, 
and this is, properly speaking, a kind of production. All 
tffe labour of transport, and the capital engaged in com- 
1 J. B. Say, Conrs complete I. 81. 
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merce, are employed in this kind of production. We Rave 
other cases where human energy is engaged in*changing 
the form of natural objects. When a tree is cut down 
and sawn into planks, or made into furniture, its form is 
so changed that it serves a if sorts of purposes for whicji 
it was entirely unsuited at first. Hc^:e there probably is 
a change of place as well, but the change of form is the 
most obvious and important part of productive work in 
all industrial pursuits. 

Just as it is true that human energy does not "create 
matter, so is it also true that* human labour is not the 
main agent in production ; the active forces of nature are 
also brought into play. * There has been a constant sub- 
stitution going on, as men have learned to employ natural 
forces instead of relying mainly on human muscles. When 
men invented sails, the labour of rowing could be dis- 
pensed with and the force of the winds utilised; and so 
in all other departments of life. Human beings are engaged 
in directing natural forces or processes, so as to effect 
certain desired changes in natural objects. The various 
natural forms of force, wind, water, steam, and electricity, 
are the things we first think of in a mechanical age, as 
the active agents employed by man; but it must also be 
remembered that a great deal of the work he sets him- 
self to do consists of directing natural processes. This is, 
of course, the case in agriculture, where the natural pro- 
cesses of growth are aided by human skill ; but it is also 
true of many kinds of manufacture, as, for instance, where 
fermentation or evaporation are brought into play, for a 
given time and in a special way, so as to obtain sortie 
definite result. Man is a controlling and directing agent 
who has such mastery over natural forces and processes 
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thaf he can bring them to bear on physical objects, so as 
to secure results that serve some human purpose better 
than could have been done by these forc.es and purposes, 
if they had been left uncontrolled and undirected by human 
agency. That is in brief tile work of production. 



CHAPTER III 

THE FARMER AND THE MANUFACTURER 4 

29. From the point of view of the dealer, who is con- 
sidering what price to charge for certain goods and~ cal- 
culating the rate at which others can afford to sell, the 
expense of production may be regarded as fixed for the 
time. He estimates it at that particular moment, and 
charges his price accordingly. But the expense of produc- 
tion is never really fixed ; it is constantly changing ; each 
of the elements which enter into it is variable; neither 
for materials, wages, nor plant, are the charges definitely 
fixed; they vary according to different circumstances, 
on which it is unnecessary to dwell in detail. There is, 
however, one broad distinction to which it is necessary 
to call attention, as to the direction which the expense 
of production tends to take, when it changes. The farmer 
or manufacturer, who is considering on w'hat scale he shall 
produce and whether he shall endeavour to offer a larger 
supply of certain goods regularly and habitually, will have 
to consider how the rate at which he can produce will 
be altered by working on a larger scale, and whether tfce 
expense of obtaining each article will be increased or 
diminished 'when they are produced in large quantities. 

75 . 
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just as the demand for an article, in strict economic 
usage, means the demand for it at some given price (p. 58), 
so the expense of production has also a definite reference, 
and relates to the cost of producing a given quantity. 
«Of some goods, such as cotton cloths, it is generally true 
that if the quantity is greatly increased, the expense of 
production, per piece, is reduced ; while on the other hand, 
there are cases such as agricultural produce, in which a larger 
quantity can only be procured at an increased outlay 
per parcel. The total outlay on a large quantity is always 
likely to be greater than the total outlay on a small ; but 
the rate of expense decreases when there is an enlarged 
production of some kinds of goods; while for other articles 
the rate of expenses increases when they are supplied 
in larger quantities. The production of some goods can 
be facilitated by improved division of labour, when the 
scale of supply is increased; and many others are more 
or less affected by the operation of a physical principle 
which is known as the ‘law of diminishing return from 
land We may begin with the latter class. 

30. The law of diminishing return from land is most 
clearly exemplified in the case of cereals and other agri- 
cultural produce; but it applies to all natural products of 
every kind from land or sea, from the surface of the 
earth or underneath it; it affects all the material gifts of 
nature to man. As commonly stated in regard to corn 
it runs thus, that after a certain point of progress has 
been reached a larger amount of corn can be obtained by 
additional applications of capital, but only at a diminished 
sate of return. A little consideration goes to shew that 
this principle, thus vaguely stated, lias a good deal of 
probability in its favour. If we double the capital employed 
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on any particular farm we may double the labour expended 
and double the manure employed; and we may Hope to 
get a larger crop in consequence, but not double the 
former crop — only an increased return at a diminished 
rate. For, whatever we do, all the necessary conditions* 
for the growth of corn are not doubled*; we can increase 
the part played by man, but not that due to nature. We 
cannot double the sunlight available, as" we double the 
labour or the manure; and therefore we cannot expect a 
return which increases in proportion as our exertions’ are 
increased. But though the principle 1 seems plain enough, 
it is worth while to spend a little time in trying to state 
it with more precision, so that we may see under what 
conditions, and with what limitations, it is true. 

The main problem in carrying on agriculture is that 
of procuring crops without exhausting the soil, so that 
a constant supply can be counted upon. When population 
is very sparse this is effected by what is known as 
‘extensive cultivation’. A given area is broken up one 
year and a crop taken from the virgin soil; it is then 
left to return into the condition of prairie or waste, and 
a new area tilled; and even though it may be necessary, 
after a time, to return again to a portion of the soil that 
has been already cropped, the interval will be long enough 
to allow complete recuperation. Under such circumstances, 
extensive culture may be continued indefinitely, and it 
is the cheapest mode of working the land, as very little 
labour is involved in the necessary operations. 

1 This is not one of the so-called laws of Political Economy 
(p. 53)> f° r h does not describe the regular way in which men act J 
when doing business; it states, in general terms, a truth about 
physical nature. 
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But if the number of the population is so large that 
they arts forced to return to a given area before it lias 
rested long enough to recuperate properly, it is obvious 
that there is a danger o£ exhausting the soil more and 
•more each year; it is necessary to have recourse to 
1 intensive culture ’,»and by means of manure or labour to 
replenish the soil, so that it shall not be exhausted. 
The point up to which the cheap and simple processes 
of extensive culture serve to produce a regular crop, 
without running the danger of exhausting the soil, may 
be called the point at which the largest return is obtained 
with least effort and without the exhaustion of the soil. 
Up to this point the law of diminishing return does not 
come into operation; additional supplies can be obtained 
in any given year, at the same rate of cost, by taking 
in an additional area. But when, in the progress of 
society, it once becomes necessary to begin to have 
recourse to ‘intensive 5 culture, the law comes into opera- 
tion; an additional crop can only be wrung out of the 
land by replenishing the soil, and the increase obtained 
will be at a diminished rate. 

We must also notice that there arc periods in which 
the operation of the law of diminishing return in suspended. 
It only holds good in so far as there is no improvement 
in the arts of tillage. But if some discovery is made, 
which enables men to glow more than they did before, 
without exhausting the soil, and therefore without the 
necessity of expending additional capital in order to 
replenish it, there may lie a great increase of crop 
♦without any increased expense. The discovery of the 
advantages of convertible husbandry 1 and of the rotation 

1 Laying down pasture where tillage had been carried on, and 
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of crops were such cases, these were means by which, 
without additional outlay, the exhaustion of the s6il might 
be prevented. On the whole, there has been, from time 
to time, such a great increase of agricultural skill, that it 
seems probable that far better results are obtained with 
less drudgery than was the case a thousand years ago. 
The law of diminishing return does not appear to have 
driven us to greater and greater toil in tillage, as each 
century passed; its supposed influence, in depressing the 
condition of the human race (§ 71) does not appear to 
be borne out by a survey of the history of our own 
country. But at each stage, when there was no advance 
in the art of tillage, this law doubtless- came into operation 
and rendered additional supplies of food, wrung from the 
soil by high farming, more expensive than previous crops had 
been. Here then is a second limitation to the economic im- 
portance of the law of diminishing returns; it only comes into 
operation under the system of intensive culture, and at times 
when there is no appreciable advance in agricultural skill. 

The principle as applied to mines needs to be somewhat 
differently stated ; mining, unlike tillage, must in time 
exhaust the available supply ; a mine temporarily unworked 
does not recuperate itself by growing more coal in the 
interval. Still, even in this case, there are analogous limits 
to the application of the law ; it does not come into 
operation till the effects of the first outlay, in opening up 
the workings, are exhausted; while its operation may be 
suspended by the effect of increased skill in securing better 
results without additional cost 

Subject to some such limitations as these the principlo 
then ploughing up the pasture after cattle had fed on it for some 
years. 
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of climinishing returns has a very wide application; it 
affects rfot only all crops and food stuffs, but fuel and 
minerals; indeed all the materials of manufacture ultimately 
come from land or other natural resources. Hence, so far 
as this element in the expense of production is concerned, 
the principle may •.affect every kind of industry. The 
manufacturer or farmer knows that, in so far as his calling 
is affected by it and when all limitations are taken into 
account, he can only supply increased quantities at an 
increased rate of expense. 

31. There are other kinds of goods which arc subject 
to such entirely different conditions, that, even when the 
tendency to increasing dearness of materials is taken into 
account, they can be obtained in larger quantities at a 
diminished rate of cost. Production on a large scale means, 
so far as they are concerned, cheaper production. This 
is chiefly due to the influence of that principle which 
Adam Smith placed in the fore front of his work, the 
division of labour (§ 70). In so far as this can be intro- 
duced, there is a saving of time and a saving of skill, and 
therefore cheaper production. 

The mere statement serves to indicate that there are 
circumstances under which the division of labour cannot 
be profitably introduced. In some kinds of business there 
can be no saving of time ; the natural course of the seasons, 
will not be hurried, whatever we do. In agriculture, where 
all the operations are subsidiary to those of nature, there 
is little scope for a saving of time in the production of 
crops ; even here, however, the division of labour may be 
introduced to a limited extent so as to effect a saving of 
skill. In a large fann one man can be kept to the highly 
skilled work of thatching the stacks after the first of the 
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corn is carried. In a smaller establishment he might have 
to alternate this work with the humbler tasks of* leading 
the horses or binding the sheaves ; he cannot be kept 
working all his time at the thjng which he does best, and 
there is a waste of his skill if he is not working at the* 
task which requires its exercise. But ^ is obvious that if 
a division of labour is strictly carried out, when there is 
comparatively little work to do, so that each of the labour- 
ers is idle in turn, there is no saving at all. Division of 
labour should only be carried out to such an extent that 
each of the persons engaged in tlie work is fully employed. 
Where production is on a large scale, a man’s full time 
will be occupied with a class of work, which would only 
give occasional occupation if the quantities made were smaller. 
Hence we arrive at the principle that division of labour 
is limited by the extent of the market; it cannot be carried so 
far when little is wanted as when there is a great demand. 

Subject to these limitations, which determine how far it 
can be profitably introduced, the division of labour is a 
most potent agent for increasing productive power, with 
no corresponding increase of cost. Its advantages have 
been enumerated by Adam Smith, who pointed out that 
to keep a man constantly at one kind of work prevents 
him from losing time by changing from one employment 
to another; that it gives him the opportunity of acquiring 
a very high degree of specialised skill, and that it also 
tends to favour the invention and introduction of mechanical 
appliances. More important than all, it gives opportunity 
for the best possible organisation of the business and 
classification of labour ; in all these ways it affords an fl 
immense economic 1 gain. 

1 Two social <3 i sad vantages are alleged in connection with it. 

6 
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Hence it follows that those businesses which are con- 
ducted »on a large scale can carry the division of labour 
farthest, and can therefore manufacture at a smaller expense 
than rival establishments. .There are besides subsidiary 
advantages in working on as large a scale as possible ; the 
fixed charges of different kinds do not grow in proportion 
as a business increases. Office expenses, expenses for 
power, expenses of advertising or for travellers, arc charges 
which fall more heavily in proportion on a small business 
than a large one; hence we see that there is a tendency 
for businesses, organised on a large scale, to beat lesser 
rivals out of the field. 1 In ordinary manufactures the 
man who can supply goods on the largest scale can also 
supply them at least expense. 

32. From this point of view we may perhaps get some 

First that it condemns a man to monotonous work and dwarfs his 
intelligence. This result is at least doubtful ; the agricultural labourer 
has an immense variety of work, but according to ordinary opinion 
his intelligence is quite as much dwarfed as that of the specialised 
factory hand. Second, it is said that highly specialised skill — in 
polishing dolls* eyes — is apt to be displaced, and that the man who 
practises a little bit of a trade has more difficulty than other men 
in finding suitable employment if he is thrown out. This objection 
is probably well founded ; perhaps something may be done by 
improved general and technical education to prevent specialisation 
from narrowing the range of ability (§ 70). 

1 Large businesses are at a disadvantage as compared with small 
ones in regard to minute personal supervision of all details by the 
master. *On the other hand, they are not unlikely to have better 
facilities for obtaining capital cheaply by borrowing, or from the 
* public, as in the case of joint stock companies. The rapid progress 
of the changes by which private firms are being converted into joint 
stock companies seems to show that the difficulty about supervision 
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fresh light on the good and the evil of the keen competition 
of the present day. All manufacturers are trying to reduce 
the expenses of production, and thus to cut out their 
rivals and extend their own ^arket. But they may either 
cut down expenses by legitimate methods or they may do 
so unwisely. 9 

It is always possible to produce at less expense by pro- 
ducing an inferior quality of goods, atid it is generally 
possible to make the inferior quality pass as a sound^article 
with a considerable portion of the public (§ 83). At the 
same time the gain must be Vary temporary, as other 
manufacturers will soon follow the same method, and the 
mischief may be irreparable if, as may sometimes be the 
case, it brings the whole manufacture into disrepute. All 
through the Middle Ages there was a decided preference 
for regulated production, as being most favourable to 
providing wares of good quality for the public ; and in 
some modern instances, as in the manufacture of steel 
rails, it has been found advisable by the houses engaged 
in the trade that they should agree to some extent to 
regulate production, rather than compete against each other. 
Competition cannot be relied on as a means of maintaining 
the quality of the materials used, or of the articles turned 
out (p. 186). The effect of reckless competition, when it 
is carried on at the expense of the labourer, will be con- 
sidered below (§§ 60, 61) ; it may be enough to insist here 
that the cutting down of expense either by producing an 
inferior quality of goods or by lowering the labourers’ 
standard of comfort is a very serious mischief, though it 
may be for a time a successful method of competition, 
is comparatively unimportant, and that superior convenience for procuring 
capital counts for a great deal in the present day. 
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so far as the manufacturer gains, he gains at the expense 
of a lo$s inflicted on the public and on the labourer. 

Entirely different is the case of successful reduction of 
the expense of production through working on a larger 
scale and organising the business on better lines. That 
this should be don^ is a saving to the community at large, 
and those who have the enterprise to carry it out may 
well reap the profit of their energy. They are, by hypo- 
thesis, producing as good an article as others, and owing 
to their skill in organisation, or to the scale of production, 
they produce it at less c6st. The public is served as well 
and with less trouble ; it is obviously for the common 
good that work should be done by people who can do it 
in this fashion, and if they succeed in ousting rivals from 
the trade, they do so because of their superior efficiency. 
It is for the advantage of consumers that work should be 
done as efficiently as may be. 

There has been a tendency in recent years for some 
large firms to undersell smaller ones, and to obtain a 
practical monopoly in the manufacture of some articles. 
It may be very hard on some of the manufacturers that 
they should be forced out of a trade ; but so far as the 
public interests are concerned it is not a matter of regret. 
Where a practical monopoly is secured by efficiency, large 
production, even though it be all in the hands of a single 
firm, may give the best possible results ; provided, too, 
that the interests of the public are secured by the possi- 
bility of competition if the high degree of efficiency is not 
maintained and increased as opportunity arises. Of course 
the case is entirely changed if one producer has endeav- 
oured to crush out a rival by un remunerative production 
for a time, in the hope of being able to raise prices to an. 
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arbitrary rate later on. This course has sometimes been 
adopted by rivals who had hopes of securing ttte entire 
monopoly of some means oi internal transport, railways, 
canals, coaches, or even omnibuses ; but it is practically 
impossible in ordinary manufactures. It is not the keenness* 
of the competition, but its character tkat tells; it may be 
disastrous or it may not. Where competition is a rivalry 
in efficiency, its effects are beneficial to the public ; where 
it is underhand competition and relies for success on 
anything else than a genuine iiyrrease of efficiency, it is 
a real evil. 
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33. In the preceding Sections we have discussed the 
various considerations which weigh with the dealer or 
producer in judging what price it is wise to set upon his 
goods. There is one contigency of some importance, about 
which nothing has been said as yet. What happens if 
he judges wrongly? The attempt to examine this question 
renders it necessary to review some of the ground we 
have traversed. There are obviously two very different 
kinds of error, according as the seller makes up his mind 
to supply more or to supply less than is really wanted at 
the price he asks. 

If he supplies too little, he will sell less and gain less 
than he might have done, and a portion of the public 
may have to do without, or to wait for, some article they 
would have been glad to procure. Still, there is no positive 
loss; the seller has failed to gain as much as he would 
have dqne if he had calculated better, but he has gained 
something. A portion of the public obtain what they 
‘ want ; though others are disappointed, there are not likely 
to be any serious ulterior results, and this is equally true 
with regard to the producer. If he does not supply 

, 86 
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enough he does not reap the full advantage of his oppor- 
tunities, though he gains something, and a portion of the 
public have to put up with* more or less delay and dis- 
appointment, or at least witlj inconvenience in substituting 
some article that does not altogether suit them. These 
are comparatively slight evils and the blunder does not 
react unfavourably on the conditions of production, and 
throw them out of order. 

The matter is very different when the dealer supplies 
more than the public require at a given price. The retailer 
will find his shelves filled with goods which he cannot' 
dispose of; sooner or later he will be forced to realise, 
since there are few things which can be kept indefinitely 
without being spoiled. Under these circumstances he 
cannot continue to consider cost of production ; he needs 
to get money, and money within a certain short period. 
Hence we have the after season sales, at which goods 
are ‘ cleared ’ at ‘an enormous sacrifice.’ The one im- 
portant consideration is to get the stock sold off within a 
given time, and at as small a loss as may be. Just as in 
the case of monopoly, so in the case of trying to realise 
at all hazards, the dealer is only thinking of his own 
position and playing for his own hand. Cost of production, 
and the probable action of other dealers, need hardly come 
into view at all. He has to set a price which will tempt 
the public to buy things that they do not particularly 
want, because of the special opportunity offered. This is 
the main thing he has to think of. As a result, one may 
say that the public get unexpected bargains;* and in so 
far as the dealer is badly overstocked, he may find^it 
best to sell, not only without any profit, but at a positive 
loss; while it will be hard for other dealers to maintain 
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their intended rates and attract custom. The loss which 
arises frpm his miscalculation is likely to affect others as 
well as himself. , 

This evil becomes much/ more serious when we come 
to consider the misjudgment, not of dealers but of manu- 
facturers. One or pore men produce much more of some 
article than is required, and the market for it is glutted. 
Orders from retafiers fall off, and the manufacturer’s stocks 
accumulate. Here we find a vicious circle; there seems 
to be no hope of disposing of these goods unless at a 
cheap rate which forces the market ; and in order to produce 
at a cheap rate and at low expense, it is necessary 
to produce on a large scale. Hence in the presence 
of a glut, there is a temptation to pursue the very course 
which induced the evil and to continue the over-pro- 
duction. 

The same sanguine forecast which occasions over-pro- 
duction in one department, may occur simultaneously in 
many trades, so that there may be over-production of all 
sorts of useful things at the same time. There is some- 
times a tendency to treat this as a merely imaginary evil, 
and to say that where free exchange exists there cannot 
be too much of all sorts of useful things simultaneously; 
this opinion is only plausible if we neglect the influence 
which any such glut exercises indirectly on the market 
for the hire of labourers. If you have too much cloth 
and com and coal, you will not employ labourers to produce 
more; or if you employ them, you will only pay them 
a very small wage; this condition of affairs may extend 
tp many different trades. Besides this, under the circum- 
stances of diminished employment or diminished pay, the 
. working classes have less to spend than they had before, 
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and hence the demand for goods falls off. 1 Artisans # get 
less money as producers, and therefore are ablp to buy 
less as consumers. Hence tke stocks are diminished more 
slowly than would otherwise \t>e the case, and the revival 
of trade may be long deferred, and slow. , 

Such is the mischief wrought by speculative over-produc- 
tion; unfortunately too, its effects may be more seriously 
felt by the ordinary producer than by tfie speculator who 
has misjudged the market. He has flooded the country 
with goods produced on a large scale, and therefore at 
small expense, and he may therefore incur less loss than 
the steady-going man who was conducting his business 
in a prudent fashion. It is not possible, I believe, to 
distinguish ‘enterprise’ from ‘speculation’ except in their 
results; the ‘enterprise’ of the sensible man is justified, 
for he forecasts wisely; the ‘speculation* of the reckless 
man is condemned, since he has made ail error and 
spoiled the market, for himself and for others even more. 
Through his action the whole trade gets out of hand, as 
it were; many manufacturers and dealers may be com- 
pelled to realise at a loss, and the working classes cannot 
but suffer from the diminished scope for employment. 

34. There are two special classes of goods, which must 
be considered before we leave the subject of cost of 
production; there are commodities known as alternative 
products and as joint products. These cases are com- 
plicated ; they arise when the conditions of supplying two 

1 This is the rationale of the strong objection felt by partisans to 
submitting to a reduction of wages in order to secure cheaper 
production in bad times. They fear that cheaper production wilW 
only increase the glut and that the home demand may absolutely 
fall off because of the fall in wages. 
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distinct articles are so closely connected that any variation 
in the arrangements for producing one affects the terms 
on which the other is supplied. 

The farmer is much concqf ned with Alternative Products; 
there are all sorts of ways in any one of which he may 
use his land, but Ije can only use it in one way at a time. 
If he increases the area on which he is growing corn, there 
will be smaller stopc for pasturage and stock-raising. He 
can only increase the supply of one by diminishing the 
supply of another kind of product. He has to consider 
not only how much he may hope to gain by increased 
attention to one branch, but also how much of that gain 
will be discounted by diminished receipts from the other. 
The two things go together, and probable loss must be 
combined with probable gain before his course can be clear. 

The case of Joint Products is primarily important, not 
in agriculture but in manufacture; a great deal of the im- 
provement of the last hundred years has taken the form 
of utilising substances that were regarded as mere waste. 
Many bye-products have been obtained from coal in con- 
nection with the manufacture of gas; coal tar, coke, am- 
monia, aniline dyes and the various coal tar products are 
all marketable articles which are joint products with gas; 
an increased supply of one is obtained along with an 
increased supply of others. If the demand for all the 
joint products is increasing, it will doubtless encourage the 
producer to sink his capital in the means of manufacturing 
on a larger scale. But it is at least conceivable that matters 
might work out differently, and that in meeting an increased 
.demand for gas the manufacturer might spoil the market 
for coke and coal tar, by producing them in too great quan- 
tities. In this case he will have to forecast the probable 
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loss from one branch and to calculate along with it* the 
probable gain from anotheA before deciding oij his best 
course. He has thus to bear in mind the probable effects 
not in one market but in two, and to make up his mind 
what to do by a combined forecast of the results in botji. 

We have thus surveyed the variqps types of bargains 
which arise in regard to the selling and producing of goods 
within a country for the home market; the last cases, 
where the considerations to be weighed by the seller are 
of the most complicated character, form a not unnatural 
transition to the still more difficult questions which arise 
in connection with foreign trade. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 

35. Before entering on a discussion of foreign trade 
and of the many features, which distinguish it from 
internal trade, we shall do well to consider the precise 
meaning of the word ‘county’, when it is viewed in its 
economic aspects. For our purpose it need have com- 
paratively little to do with the political division of the 
map; there may be two areas, under the same political 
rule, which are quite distinct countries economically ; 
such arc England and India. Or there may be countries, 
distinct politically, which vet are very closely intercon- 
nected economically; German Switzerland and Germany, 
French Switzerland and France are cases in point. Any 
area may be spoken of as one country economically, if 
there is constant commercial intercourse between its 
various parts, and similar legal and social conditions for 
industrial life hold good throughout it. Political divisions 
may reflect themselves in economic barriers as by the 
imposition of tariffs, or in the difference of status which 
denizens and aliens may possess in the eye of the law; 
but during the last two centuries the progress of commercial 
treaties and free trade, together with the facilities for 
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naturalisation, have done a* great deal to remove these 
barriers. There is opportunity for the flow of capital to 
all parts of the world, and* some of the deeply marked 
differences between one country and another are being 
smoothed over. On the other hand, slight differences o£ 
race and language prevent the ready flow of labour from 
one district to another. Under no circumstances is labour 
perfectly mobile; men of some races are* deeply attached 
to their birthplace while others are ready to Iravel. 
Apart from this local attachment, 1 there are differences 
of speech and habit which keep populations from inter- 
mingling, as is commonly noticed in the United States 
to-day; while climatic conditions may also render the 
population of one #rea wholly distinct from that of another 
and render any intermingling impossible. These are the 
deep-seated differences which effectually divide one country, 
as an economic whole, from others. All industrial habits 
and practice, such as the hours of labour, the rate of 
reward for labour or for capital, the methods of production 
employed, may be curiously distinct even though the 
areas are not far apart. Such differences, enforced perhaps 
by political barriers, serve to mark out different countries 
as economically distinct ; and this is the sense of the term 
which we must bear in mind when we examine the 
changing relations of trade between different countries. 

36. The merchants who carry on foreign trade are in 
all probability only guided in their transactions by the 
state of prices; they do not think of anything else. 

1 One of the peculiarities of the economic condition of the Austra- 
lian colonies is the extremely slight hold which local attachment has • 
on the inhabitants. The fluidity of labour is much less impeded 
than in the old country. 
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They see that there is a profit to be made by importing 
this and exporting that; quotations of prices give all the 
index they require. With [his mere fact of a difference 
we cannot be satisfied, for 1 we desire to find a rationale 
of this difference of price in the two places, and to account 
for the conditions of which they try to take advantage. 

In regard to some matters the whole thing seems ob- 
vious enough; there are differences of climate, soil, and 
physical conditions. We in England have coal and iron; 
the Italians can grow grapes in the open air; the inhabi- 
tants of Chili have access to large deposits of nitrates. 
Each of these lands has a special advantage of some kind. 
Where one country possesses some product of which other 
lands are destitute, trade is an obvioun means of diffusing 
it all over the world. As an old writer pointed out , 1 God 
gives to one country what He has denied to others, and 
interchange enables them all to enjoy together what has 
been given to each separately. 

In regard to other commodities such as corn, the case 
is not so dear. Corn grows and wheat ripens in many 
countries which differ considerably from one another in 
climate and soil. Under what circumstances does trade 
spring up between two countries in commodities of a kind 
which each country could furnish for itself? In such a 
case it is necessary to look a little more closely to see 
exactly what is meant by a “special advantage” and the 
“relative cost of production” in two countries . 3 

1 Discourse of Common JVeal edited by E. Lamond. p, 61. 

* It is unnecessary to take the cost of carriage into account at 
' this point ; it may suffice to say that it serves to give the home pro- 
ducer an advantage — but on the other hand the low rates by water as 
compared with high rates by rail sometimes tend in the opposite direction. 
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Some countries, owing tc* their climate, soil, and the 
character of their inhabitant* their political conditions or 
other causes, are more favourably situated for both in- 
dustrial and agricultural pursuits than others. They are, 
so to speak, better off all round than their neighbour^ 
It is the prejudice of most nations tli#it their soldiers are 
braver than those of other nations, and that they can hold 
their own against odds; national vanity may lead us to 
believe that one Englishman is as good as two Portuguese, 
where fighting has to be done — and doubtless Portu- 
guese opinion would arrive at exactly the opposite con- 
clusion. If for the sake of argument we take the English 
assumption, it is conceivable that though English soldiers 
are twice as good# on the whole, English cavalry are only 
a little better than Portuguese, and English artillery more 
than twice as good. It would then be, in the case of 
any struggle, advantageous for the Portuguese to fight 
where their cavalry could bo brought to bear, while the 
English would have a special advantage in an artillery 
duel. In a somewhat similar fashion, one country may have 
an advantage all round, or as it is sometimes called an 
4 absolute advantage’ over another in all sorts of pro- 
duction, while for some products, such as corn, it is only 
slightly better, jtnd in others, as coal, it is a great deal 
better. Under these circumstances, the rich country will 
have a relative advantage in the production of coal, and 
a poor country with which it trades, though at an ‘ab- 
solute disadvantage’ all round, may yet have a relative 
advantage in the production of corn. 

A hypothetical illustration may render the whole sub* 
ject precise. England is a country which imports butter 
from Ireland; it is said that butter is made in Ireland 
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at a greater expenditure of time than would be required for 
the production of similar bufter v/ith modern appliances in 
England. If this is so, we may say that though absolutely 
worse off than England, Ireland is relatively better in the 
production of butter; she is poor, but she can produce 
butter with less difficulty than anything else, and she 
cannot produce coal at all. It is worth her while to make 
butter laboriously' and export it, so as to purchase the coal 
which she could not otherwise obtain at all. Therefore 
England has an absolute advantage; Ireland has a relative 
advantage in butter; the Irish are willing to sell us butter, 
which costs them more exertion than it would cost hero, 
on terms which suit us, because by the trade they can 
procure coal, which they could not g#t as easily in any 
other way. Plence we reach this paradox, that it may be 
profitable for a country to purchase goods from abroad, 
which could be made with less drudgery and cost at home, 
if the thing with which they are paid for is produced 
with still less drudgery and cost. The relative cost of 
production serves to show how each country gains by 
exchange, and indicates the reason why a trade springs 
up between two countries. 

37. Before passing awav altogether from these illustrative 
cases it may be advisable to use them to elucidate another 
difficult notion, that of underselling . A country that cannot 
trade profitably with another country in some article which 
both are able to produce, cannot undersell that country 
in a neutral market. It is a relative, not an absolute 
advantage that enables a country to trade, and it is a 
relative advantage that opens up the possibility of under- 
selling a rival. 

All this looks clear enough on paper, but it is well to 
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remember that so far it is only on paper, and that we 
may fall into serious error if fwe try to apply these prin- 
ciples directly to the solution* of some practical question. 
It is important to get the ideas of an absolute and of a 
special advantage clearly in view in order to understand 
anything about foreign trade; but it is also important to* 
remember that we cannot in actual fife draw the same 
hard and fast line which is laid down upon paper; it is 
well to have clear ideas, but not well to turn them into 
cut and dried explanations of complicated facts. *Any 
absolute changes in the conditions of production in a 
country will affect some trades more than it does others; 
we cannot have an absolute change that does not induce 
many relative changes as well. Suppose the rate of wages 
rose in all trades; this would be an added expense of 
production, but since it affected all trades, it might seem 
at first sight as if it made an equal difference all round, 
and would fail to affect the possibilities of trade. But 
since labour enters in very different proportions into the 
expense of producing different articles, a change in the 
general rates of wages will make more difference in some 
industries than in others, and will bring about all sorts 
of changes in the relative cost of producing different 
articles. 

38. The foregoing analysis may serve, however, to bring 
out the nature of the economic argument in favour of free 
trade. If each country, all over the globe, is engaged in 
producing those things for which it has a special advantage, 
and in purchasing other commodities with these products, 
the world as a whole will be supplied in the best possible 
way, and at the lowest possible cost, with all the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life. It is a case of the organi- 

7 
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sa'don of labour; human labour will be everywhere applied 
to that which it can do toxbest advantage in every land 
all over the globe. By wee intercommunication each 
country will be able to participate in the increased mass 
of wealth which is thus obtained in the world. Hence, 
according to the free trade doctrine, all protective tariffs 
are an evil, since they raise an artificial barrier, and prevent 
the country whifch levies them from sharing in the general 
prosperity of the world; it prefers to produce for itself, at 
a disadvantage, what it might buy on easier terms from 
a country that has a special advantage for producing that 
commodity. And therefore by its protective tariffs it delib- 
erately condemns itself to poverty. 

This argument is the basis of our free trade policy, and 
so far as it goes it is impregnable; there is no Haw in 
the reasoning, but yet, as wc know by experience, it is 
not convincing. It is merely an economic argument, and 
does not touch the political and social issues which weigh 
with statesmen and with nations. 

In our own case, there was a grave political risk in 
adopting the policy of free trade; we undoubtedly buy 
corn much more cheaply than we could grow it; that 
is obvious. But by becoming dependent on foreign coun- 
tries for our food supply, we are exposed to a serious 
danger of being starved out if hostile countries should at 
any time succeed in blockading our ports. Resistance and 
defence would become impossible; if wc are to enjoy 
cheap com brought from abroad, and learn habitually to 
rely on* a constant supply of it, we are imperilling our 
very existence as a nation unless we keep up such a 
navy as shall render our communications with food pro- 
ducing areas secure. On this point both Cobden and 
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Disraeli would have been agreed, though Cobden preferred 
the policy of cheap corn and* a large navy while Disraeli 
would have fostered the native food supply which rendered 
a large navy less indispensable. The illustration may 
serve to shew how impossible it is to shape a commer- 
cial system on economic grounds al<jne, without taking 
and social matters into account as well. 

In somewhat similar fashion, political aifibition may con- 
llict with the course which Free Traders recommend as 
economically sound. It may be true that Australia has 
a great advantage in wool growing, and that she should 
devote herself to this chiefly, if not exclusively. But it is 
also true that no country can be a great civilised power 
unless there are onport unities for town life, with all the 
social and educational facilities it affords. A country given 
up to stations and to squatters must necessarily miss much 
that is best worth having ; and the inhabitants may delib- 
erately prefer protection, as a means of introducing and' 
maintaining the varied industrial and commercial life 
of a civilised community, even though they recognise that 
it is costly. In some cases the cost may be temporary, 
and by developing skill and opening up resources, they may 
succeed in rivalling and even underselling the older lands. 
But in any case the purely economic argument will not 
in itself determine the course they adopt ; it will only serve 
to point out the cost of the choice they make, if they 
determine on protection. 

There is another social consideration that may be taken 
into account. The Free Traders always argue the Question 
from the consumers’ point of view; as all inhabitants of # 
a country are consumers in some form or other, this 
seems to be the democratic standpoint; but it need not 
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be so. The case of a country, such as England was in 
the Middle Ages, which supplies itself with all the neces- 
saries of life and only depends on foreign countries for 
the luxuries, presents the whole question in a new aspect. 
The mass of the people in such a country are interested 
in having employment secured to them, they are not at 
all interested in having foreign produce cheap. Under 
such circumstances cheap foreign produce only benefits 
the comparatively small section which demands luxuries, 
it may be that protection will in some fashion raise prices 
all round, so that everydne will pay more for all he con- 
sumes; but under the supposed circumstances the pro- 
ductive classes will have more with which to pay, and 
the loss will fall on the non-producing, class, which cannot 
recoup itself and which pays dearly for foreign luxuries. 
This condition of affairs is to some extent realised in the 
United States in the present day; the bulk of the people 
iVi England are favourable to Free Trade, because this is 
regarded as securing a Big Loaf; there is no corresponding 
requirement that directly touches the same class in the 
States, though it is possible that the dearness of woollen 
goods of every kind may be considered the key to the 
position and that the Free-Traders by working on this 
point might attain a success similar to that of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League. Enough has been said, however, to 
shew that the economic demonstration carries us but a 
little way; and that the special circumstances and ambi- 
tions of each country have to be taken into account be- 
fore a Aation can be expected to adopt the policy of 
L unrestricted intercourse which is economically best for the 
world as a whole. 

39. From these very general topics we must revert once 
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more to the more purely economic questions, as to the 
price of foreign commodities in the home market. The 
subject serves to bring out the intimate connection between 
the home and the foreign market; they are in some ways 
as closely interdependent as the alternative and the joint* 
products noticed above (p. 91). The vfhole is brought into 
the clearest light if we try to follow out wlyit happens when 
an improvement takes place by which the expense of 
producing some commodity for export is reduced. • 

Wo may take an actual trade and draw from it an 
imaginary illustration. England imports shawls and brass 
work from India, and exports cotton cloth to that country. 
What would be the effect of an improvement in the pro- 
duction of cotton clbth by which it could be obtained at half 
the present cost ? Who would gain, and how ? For the sake 
of simplicity the cost of carriage may be left out of account. 

The results would be curiously different according as tfce 
demand in India was or was not susceptible of increase. 
It is, of course, most improbable that an article of common 
use like cotton cloth should not be dcipanded in greater 
quantities if it became cheaper ; but we may put this extreme 
case for the sake of argument, and assume that, at how- 
ever low a rate cotton cloth is offered, India will buy no 
more of it than she docs at present. In this case the 
various dealers who are exporting cloths, will be likely to 
bid against each other for the existing custom; each will 
lower his rate in turn, until the price charged has fallen 
to a level corresponding to the new cost of prtyluction; 
under such circumstances India would get the whole bene- 
fit of the change, and would obtain the same quantity of 
cloth as before, while exporting far fewer shawls and less 
brass to pay for it. 
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Or to take an equally extreme case of an opposite kind ; 
suppose the demand for cloth in India is growing very 
rapidly ; when the dealers obtain English cloth in larger 
quantities and on easier terms, they will still be able to 
♦dispose of it in India, without lowering the price at all. 
Larger quantities Vtill be sent, and paid for readily at the 
old rate; so tl^at, as a result, a far greater number of 
shawls and a larger mass of brass ware will be imported 
to England to pay for the increased supply of cotton cloths. 
In this case it would appear that England was gaining a 
great advantage by the change. 

But who would feel this advantage? To whom would 
it go ? Obviously to the people in England who want to 
use Indian shawls and Benares brass; 4 these articles would 
be supplied in far larger quantities to the people of Eng- 
land, while they were put to no more trouble than before 
ijy producing the cotton cloth which served to purchase 
them. A larger importation of Indian goods, and in all 
probability a lower price for them, is the form in which 
the gain accruing from cheaper production of cotton comes 
to England. To put it in another way, the cost of 
procuring a foreign commodity in England is really the 
cost of producing the goods with which wc purchase it 
from abroad. The price of foreign commodities in the 
home market will be affected by the cost of procuring them, 
just in the same sort of way as the price of home com- 
modities is affected by the cost of production. 

Between the two extreme cases already taken there lie 
any number of possible readjustments of trade. It is on 
4 the whole probable that the advantage will be divided. 
There will probably be an attempt to stimulate the demand 
for cotton cloth in India by lowering the price to some 
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extent ; and in so far as this occurs, the trade will expand 
and larger quantities of imports will be brought to,England 
to pay for these increased exports. Hence both India 
and England will be supplied in larger quantities and at 
a lower price, with the things for which they depend oij 
one another. 

40. It has been assumed in the preceding paragraphs 
that there was a possibility of paying for all the cotton 
cloth required in India by shawls and brass ; but it is 
possible that die English market, was already glutted with 
these commodities , 1 and that no more could be disposed 
of at remunerative prices or even at a considerable loss. 
If tiie Indian demand for cotton still continued, it would 
be necessary for tlio merchants to pay for at least a portion 
of the supply, not in goods, but in the commodity which 
is always acceptable everywhere, either money, or the 
precious metals which arc die materials of money. The 
exigencies of foreign trade have been the chief cause 
for the distribution of the precious metals through the 
world. 2 

In so far as any country is able to pay in goods for 
the goods it imports, exports and imports exactly equal 

1 Foreign commodities may be regularly sold in the English 
market for a sum less than that which they cost to produce in 
India, as long as the loss upon them is less than the charge would 
be for sending bullion instead. 

8 War has also been an important agent, not only in the way 
of plunder, though the mass of treasure which has changed hands 
in this way must have been considerable, but also by expenditure 
in the operations of war ; the struggle in the Netherlands is sak? 
to have been the chief occasion of the dispersion of the Spanish 
hoards throughout Europe. 
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one another in value; but very often there will be a 
balance > on one side or the other, and the payment of 
goods must be supplemented by a payment in bullion; this 
payment in bullion is commonly called the ‘ balance of 
4 rade\ If in the course of trade between two countries 
one receives bullion, the balance is said to be in its favour, 
and against the ^country which has to pay bullion. During 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries an amount of 
attention was given to the balance of trade which seems 
to us quite unnecessary. , Before the English Revolution po- 
liticians looked on the favourable balance as a means of pro- 
curing treasure which might be amassed to meet emergencies 
— such as a sudden war; in last century they conceived 
it was at all events a useful criterion of'liational prosperity. 
Without discussing how far it served either function ap- 
proximately in bygone times, we may say that it is imposs- 
ible, to rely upon it now for either purpose; and politicians 
no longer strive to legislate so as to keep the balance 
favourable. At the same time it has an indirect but very 
important influence on the conduct of trade. 

The state of the commercial balance is always reflected 
in the foreign exchanges. Goods are paid for on each 
side 1 by bills, and if the value represented by bills on 
India is exactly equal to the value represented by bills 
drawn in India on London, the exchange will be at par; 
jEioo in London will purchase <£100 in India. At any 
time of year when a larger mass of valuable commodities 
than visual is sent to India with no corresponding return, 
it will become necessary to remit in bullion, and a charge 

% 1 For purposes of illustrations, commercial intercourse is taken 
as between two countries; the existence of three-cornered trade 
renders it much more complicated. 
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will be made for a share of the cost of remitting the amount 
of bullion that may be necessary to make up *he defi- 
ciency on the value of goods sent to London. The man 
in India who has to make a payment in London may 
have to pay ,£105 in order to have the right to £100 in 
London; and this will tell in favour* of the Englishman 
who has to make a payment in Ind^a; with £100 in 
London he can get the right to have £105 in Calcutta. 
The exchange is thus in favour of England. 

In the present day remittaryces are made to foreign 
countries for many purposes besides that of paying for 
goods imported. If a railway is to be made in India, the 
capital will in all probability be raised in London; it will 
be necessary to femil large sums which have no direct 
relation to the state of commerce between the two coun- 
tries. When the capital is expended and the line is made 
and profits are being earned, there will be regular remit- 
tances of profit and interest to this country, and these 
again have no direct relation to the ordinary commercial 
relations. So much English capital is invested abroad that 
large remittances of interest are being constantly made 
to this country, cither in money or in goods; the value 
of the imports usually exceeds the exports and the balance 
of trade is against England; but this does not prove that 
our wealth is being exhausted in the course of trade, it 
only shows that owing to the effect of foreign loans and 
of the remittance of interest, we cannot make use of the 
balance of trade as in itself a criterion of industrial and 
commercial prosperity. 

41. Such is the mechanism by which the flow of 
bullion is brought about from one country to another; 
when once we comprehend it, we come to see how it is 
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that some countries have so much more gold and silver 
than others. Any land that has many products, which 
are much desired in other lands, and has also compara- 
tively few wants of its own, will be able to sell a great 
deal more than it buys; if this goes on for any length 
of time it will gradually accumulate a large share of the 
bullion in the world Countries that arc rich in commodi- 
ties come to be rich in gold and silver, even though they have 
no mines; since they can produce so many valuable com- 
modities, the cost of procuring gold is low to them. In 
this way it lias come about that gold and silver are plen- 
tiful in England, as compared with many other countries; 
and because they are plentiful their value here is low; or 
to put it in another way, the range of prices here is high. 
We have to pay a great deal of money for our goods 
compared with the prices charged in Germany, Italy, or 
Greec e ; the expense of living is greater here, because the 
value of gold is comparatively low. If we leave out of 
account the countries which have mines of their own, we 
may say that the range of prices indicates very fairly 
how far a country is rich in commodities or not, and 
therefore how far it is able to procure gold on easy terms. 

4 2. It is worth while considering the effects of a change 
in the range of prices, in any two trading countries. Such 
a change has recently taken place on a large scale, owing 
to the fall in the value of silver and rise in the value of 
gold which have come about in recent years. Silver has 
fallen to* something like half of what it was worth twenty 
years ago; the rupee, which used to be worth a florin, or 
the tenth of a pound, is now nearly equivalent to a 
shilling, or the twentieth of the pound; silver is the stan- 
dard of value in India as gold is here, and the change 
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between the standards has made a great difference in the 
possibilities of profitable exchange. 

We may now look at the conditions of trade in a more 
practical manner, and only take account of the state of prices. 
The merchant who has .£100 of gold can obtain a far 
larger number of rupees for it than vfas formerly the case; 
and though silver prices have risen somewhat in India, it 
will yet be possible to get for his *£100 a much larger 
amount of Indian commodities than was formerly the case; 
he can buy Indian goods cheap, and he will be inclined 
to import larger quantities into England. On the other 
hand an export trader, in order to recoup himself for the 
gold which he had to pay for English goods bought for 
sale in India, mflst obtain a very high price in Indian 
silver. As a change of this sort proceeds, there is a tendency 
for exports from England to India to fall off, and for 
imports from India to expand. The result of these changes 
in the currency is that Lancashire goods are hampered in 
the same way as if there were a high tariff imposed on 
taking them into India; silver-using countries must pay 
very dearly for goods imported from gold-using countries 
if they are to be imported at a profit. During the past 
twenty years, the mills in Lancashire have had more and 
more difficulty in reaching the Indian market, while cotton 
mills in Bombay have found, in the conditions of the 
currency, a practical protection, and have flourished 
greatly. 

In much the same fashion, the Indian grower of wheat 
for export pays all the expenses of production in silver, 
and sells his crop to gold-using countries like Australia 
and England. The price which has to be paid for home 
grown corn in these gold-using countries is equivalent to 
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a very large silver price indeed, and hence the Indian 
producer *can sell his crop at a great profit; the conditions 
of the currency give a practical bounty on the export of 
wheat. The change in the relative value of gold and 
silver has thus brought about a state of affairs when the 
gold-using countries' -Appear to be placed at an absolute dis- 
advantage as regards the silver-using countries, since their 
production is more expensive production. This is the 
state of affairs which gives force to the appeal for some 
method of obtaining a uniform currency all over the world, 
such as is proposed by the bimetallist (p. 45). 

There are those who point out that India, as a typical 
silver-using country, has gained in many ways by the fall 
in the value of silver. Native production of every sort is 
stimulated; while the native peasantry, many of whom 
owe large sums to the snvkar or money-lender, are able 
to .discharge their debts more easily, since money has 
fallen in value. All these advantages are real; they have 
undoubtedly contributed to Indian prosperity. But it must 
also be remembered that India is indebted for peace and 
security, as well as for the public works which have opened 
up the country, to British rule; she has to pay large sums 
for British administration, and for British capital; these 
remittances to England come to be heavier and heavier 
as the depreciation of silver continues more and more. 
The English in India, especially the official class, are the 
losers by the fall in the exchange, while the native pro- 
ducer gains at least temporarily. It is a most unfortunate 
thing that there should be even an apparent, and perhaps 
a real, difference of interest between the English adminis- 
trators ie India and the Indian people at large, for the 
first time for many years. It gives room for the fear that 
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the well-being of the country may be sacrificed to the 
exigencies of government. On the other hand the ultimate 
effect on India would be most disastrous, if the government 
were seriously hampered for want of means, or if adminis- 
trative posts were occupied by men of inferior calibre an<j 
force of character. » 

Differences of currency act somewhat like protective 
tariffs and bounties; a peculiarity in its circulating medium 
cuts a nation off from the full enjoyment of the prpducts 
of other parts of the world, and from the advantages of 
constant intercourse. As has been pointed out above, it 
is possible that there may be political reasons for preferring 
isolation, and it is conceivable that India would for a time, 
at all events, advance more rapidly 1 if protected by her 
silver currency. But it is doubtful whether her ultimate 
interests, in the stability of government and the possibility 
of procuring capital for further developments, would not 
be best attended to by adapting her internal currency to 
that which is used by the great commercial nations of 
the world. 

43. The influence of the foreign exchanges may be 
still further illustrated with regard to the changes that 
occur in a commercial crisis. Such a crisis is not unlikely 
to succeed a period of flourishing trade; when the demand 
for commodities is good, each dealer is doing well 
and tries to enlarge his business by borrowing capital 
from banks; his credit will be good and his bills will be 

1 This raises the question — to be examined below (§ £i ) — wliat 
is the good of material progress ? How far is an advance of wealth 
in India to be dreaded as leading the way for a still more rapid * 
increase of her congested population on the same low level of 
comfort ? 
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readily accepted. In such a time as this a great deal of 
money, cspecialy in the form of bills and other instruments 
of credit, is brought into circulation, with the result that 
prices rise still further. The rise in prices will render 
merchants less able to export goods on profitable terms, 
while it will give them the opportunity of profitable im- 
portation (p. 107). As a consequence exports will decline, 
imports will increase, and the exchanges will shew a 
tendency for gold to leave the country to pay the adverse 
balance of trade. In modern times where so much business 
is carried on by means of credit, the flow of gold from 
the country is to be dreaded, not for the reasons that 
prevailed in other centuries (p. l o -] ) but because it tends 
to sap the foundations of credit (p. £5). In the state 
of things described, large numbers of promises to pay in 
gold will be in circulation, while the available gold with 
which to meet them, will be getting less and less. Under 
these circumstances the Bank of England will be forced 
to raise its Rate of Discount, and to refuse to make 
advances to merchants and others except on higher terms. 
If this is done vei'y suddenly, it may give a sudden check 
and shock which will disorganise business, and cause the 
ruin of some houses, and a panic may be raised which 
will do infinite mischief. If, on the other hand, the change 
is made slowly and gradually, dealers will be forced to 
contract their operations, and prices will gradually fall 
towards their old level. The unhealthy inflation will cease; 
exportation will become more profitable and importation 
less advantageous, so that the flow of gold from this country 
iwill be checked. 

This operation would be very slow, however, and it is 
fortunately accelerated by the influence of the loan market. 
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The rate of discount and interest being so high, capital 
will be attracted to England in order to get advantage of 
the high rate, and the remittances for purposes of invest- 
ment will induce a flow of gold to England. As soon as 
the Directors of the Bank of England and other Bankers 
see from the exchanges that from whoever cause the tide 
has turned and gold is flowing into the country, they 
may feel confident that the fabric of credit is saved, and 
that gold will be available to meet the paper promises 
which have been issued. 



PART III 

Hiring, Investing, and Letting 

44. There is a marked difference between the bargains 
we have already considered and the very important classes 
which have vet to be dealt with. The man who sells a 
thing parts with it altogether; so far as he is concerned 
it is done with and he has the price instead. When a 
thing is not sold but hired out, the owner only parts with 
the use of it for a time; he expects to have the article 
restored to him sooner or later, and in as good condition 
as when he hired it out. All transactions of hire then 
involve some regard for the ultimate security of the thing 
hired, and not merely the terms on which the right to 
use it is exchanged. Hence there are many complications 
of which w’e have not had to take account in the cases 
already considered. 

Still, we may follow the same mode of treatment as has 
been adopted in the foregoing sections. As we viewed all 
bargains of sale from the standpoint of the seller, so now we 
may trc&c all cases of hiring from the point of view of the 
a man who has something to hire out. The word hirer in 
ordinary usage is ambiguous, as the word seller is not; 
a cab-hirer is a man who has cabs for hire; the hirer of 
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a hall would mean the person who had the use of it for 
a time. We shall, however, look at the whole matter 
from the point of view of the man who has something 
to let for hire, whether he is a labourer who hires himself 
out for wages, or a capitalist who risks his capital 1 for* 
profit, or landlord who lets his land foe* rent. In all these 
cases the owner allows others to have the temporary use 
of his services or his possessions for the sake of a money 
gain. 

There is a further distinction t # o be borne in mind; in 
treating of sale, pecuniary considerations arc dominant 
and in nine cases out of ten exclude all others; the eco- 
nomic method of money measurement and examination 
of value gives us £ sufficiently complete account of the 
transaction (§ 17). 

When the hire of services or of land is under consid- 
eration there are other factors which force themselves on 
our notice; the labourer has all sorts of personal views, 
local attachments, family feeling, and sentiment as to his 
status, which affect his decision; and these arc very in- 
adequately represented by money. The money element in 
the bargain may be comparatively unimportant; he may 
think far more of the prospects of permanent employment, or 
of rising in his calling, or of being in a good place, than 
of the precise sum of money offered him. Similarly 
the landlord obtains a money rent for the use of his land, 
but he also protects himself by a contract, so that his 
property shall not be misused. In fact the explanation of 
the terms of the bargain which we get from the purely 

1 In so far as the capital consists of money it is not clear that 
the use of it can be separated from the thing. The importance of 
this distinction comes out in connection with profit and interest (§ 58). 
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economic standpoint is necessarily partial and one-sided. 
It is not, on that account, to be neglected, for it throws 
much li^'ht on many social problems; but we shall err if 
we allow ourselves to think that the light is complete. 



CHAPTER I 
THE WAGE EARNER 

45. The defects of the merely pecuniary line of argument 
become most obvious in connection with discussions about 
the hiring of labour The really important factor in helping 
the man to determine what wages he will accept is one 
that is not susceptible of accurate definition in terms of 
money; it is usually spoken of as the ‘standard of living’ 
of the class to which any particular labourer belongs. 
Every man expects by his labour to maintain himself at 
least in the class in which he has been brought up; to 
live as well as his neighbours of similar 'training and skill 
can do ; to bring up his children as well as he himself was 
started in life ; but all this, though such an important factor, 
is by no means easy to describe, still less to define with 
any accuracy. There is, however, a rough estimate in terms 
of money, which at ieast serves to mark the broad distinc- 
tions of one class from another; the expense which is 
necessary to qualify a youth for any kind of work gives 
the best available indication 1 of the class to vftiich he 
belongs. 

1 Indication. Compare the use of this term in regard to cost of 
production and price (p. 68). 
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The unskilled labourer, generally speaking, has had very 
little of a start in life; he has left school at the earliest 
possible v dme, and been sent out in the world, while quite 
a boy, to earn his own living. His parents have been 
.put to a minimum of expense in connection with him, and 
his legitimate expectations arc limited to the standard of 
comfort of the lowest ranks of labour. 

The skilled labourer is in a different position; he may 
have, been kept at school until he was fourteen or fifteen, 
and then apprenticed, .perhaps with the payment of a 
premium, so that lie would bring in very little towards his 
maintenance for a year or two. He will hardly have at- 
tained an independent position, in which he can maintain 
himself, until he is eighteen or nineteen; and it is his 
legitimate expectation to maintain himself in the class which 
can afford this longer period of expense on giving their 
children a start in life. 

The gap between the skilled labourer and the profes- 
sional classes is still more marked. The barrister has in 
all probability had a long and expensive training at school, 
at college, and ii\ chambers, before he can attempt to prac- 
tise; even then he may have a long period of waiting 
before he gets any business. Only persons of considerable 
means can, under ordinary circumstances, attempt to place 
a son in such a position, as they may have to maintain 
him till he is thirty or more, before he begins to earn his 
living by his business. The preliminary expense indicates 
that he belongs to a well-to-do class; his expectations as 
to remifneration for his labour will be based on the standard 
of comfort of that class. These broad distinctions are 
clear enough, and it is fairly obvious that the three classes 
of wage-earners mentioned have quite different standards 
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of living and quite different expectations as to the rate of 
pay they will accept. 

46. Somewhat more precision may be givert to the 
matter if we consider the word expectations a little more 
closely. A man may look for certain things as neces- 
saries, on which he will insist, and on ^others as comforts 
which he is justified in regarding as within his reach, and 
in trying to secure. Perhaps we might say that the two 
phrases — a minimum wage , and a living wage 1 — correspond 
pretty closely to these two kinejs of expectation. The 
minimum wage will just serve to keep body and soul 
together, the living wage gives a reasonable opportunity 
to live and thrive. It is impossible to define these phrases 
or the expectation* to which they correspond with pre- 
cision, but they have a very real meaning — though a 
different meaning to the labourers in each class. Anyone 
may reject an offer on the ground that the money will 
not enable him to live and thiave; he will not continue 
to practise his calling unless he gets pay by which he can 
thus live; but the unskilled labourer may say he cannot 
live on ten shillings a week, the skilled laBourer may refuse 
to work for twenty shillings a week, and the barrister may 
refuse a rate of pay which is equivalent to sixty shillings 
a week. Each will use the same phrase, that he cannot 
live on the money offered him. He will try some other 
line of life, or he will emigrate, or beg, but he will not 
habitually work at his calling for wages on which he cannot 
live. He will only submit to a lower rate, as a temporary 
thing, if he does it at all. 

This conception then, of the standard of living of a 

1 For a further definition of the meaning of the living wage, see 
below, p. 188. 
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class, gives us the analogue to the lowest limit of price 
(§ 2 i); the seller will not sell for a sum that represents 
less thaii the usefulness of the article to him ; the labourer 
will not work habitually for less than that which he regards 
a living wage, though he may accept a minimum wage 
under pressure. «■ 

47. The standard of comfort that a man may legitimately 
aim at, to be enjoyed occasionally or regularly, and the 
luxuries to which he thinks himself fairly entitled, must 
vary in different classes At the same time, though so 
lacking in precision, the conception has an important 
influence in regard to rates of wages. If we take several 
employments which are on the same social grade, into 
one or other of which different brothers voluntarily 
choose to enter, it may be said that each has its own 
advantages, and each has disadvantages that are special 
to itself. One man is obliged to be out in all sorts of 
weather, while another h protected from it; one man is 
exposed to risk and discomfort underground, another on 
the sea. One man is his own master, and can arrange 
his work as he ‘likes; while another is tied by definite 
hours to a definite place. One man can count on constant 
employment, while the work of another is quite irregular. 
Each employment in any social class has its own degree 
of agreeableness or disagreeableness; and the differences 
of money wage within a class seem to be due to efforts 
to obtain a money compensation for the special dis- 
agreeableness of any employment, so that the man may after 
all enjoy the average comfort of his class. The bricklayer’s 
work is uncertain and exposed; the butcher’s jars on refined 
sentiment; each man will expect a rate of pay which helps 
to compensate for the disagreeable incidents of his calling. 
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Of all the incidents which seriously interfere with tffe 
struggle of the labourer to maintain his standard of com- 
fort, none is more serious than irregularity of employment. 
The man who earns £2 a week for six months of the 
year, and nothing during the rest of it, will be a much 
poorer man than his neighbour who# earns .£1 a wee£ 
all the year round. It is not in human nature for 
any one to lay by half his income as he gets it, and 
to save for the bad time coming; and besides this the 
man who is not earning moijey is apt to be spend- 
ing it, and in many cases his power of earning may 
deteriorate during a time of enforced idleness. The 
necessity of pawning his furniture, or of running into 
debt at a shop during a period when he is out of work, 
may keep him behindhand for weeks and weeks. Irregu- 
larity of work and of wages is the workman’s worst 
enemy; it prevents him from forming regular habits and 
turning his income to the best advantage. Larger gains, 
which are easily spent and an? succeeded by bad times, 
present the greatest temptations to alternations of dissi- 
pation and degradation ; and all who* are interested in 
giving the labourer the opportunity of improving his condition 
will desire to minimise the fluctations of his income and 
condition. 

48. The policy of Trade Unions, in all its varied 
sides, can be most readily understood if we regard it as 
directed, not so much at securing high money wages, 
as at maintaining and improving the standard of comfort. 
The objection Unions have sometimes taken to piece work 
and to overtime has rested on the opinion that by these# 
expedients a sudden increase of production is rendered 
easier, and that a period of very rapid production is 
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likely to result in a glut and to be followed by a 
reaction and a time of depression of trade. What the 
Unions desired was steady and regular work and with 
this sudden fluctuations were not consistent. Similarly the 
objection to overstocking a trade with apprentices or boys, 
rests on the fear /.hat there is less prospect of regular 
work for men. The objection to women’s work partly 
rests on the fe^r that the men may be undersold in 
some departments and the family income reduced; and 
partly on the belief that if the woman’s life is spent 
away from home she cannot take the right part in domestic 
duties, and the well-being of the home will be sacrificed. 
In the means taken for the pursuing these objects the 
Unions may not have been wise, and their proposals for 
introducing stability into the conditions of business may 
possibly deprive it of the flexibility which is necessary if 
it is to continue to advance. But it would be idle to 
attempt any real estimate pf the work of Trades Unions 
here; 1 it may suffice tc(- point out the nature of the 
objects they have pursued. The Union rate in each 
trade is an attempt to cover the standard of comfort 
which each skilled workman in that trade is, as they 
believe, entitled to expect. 

49. But we may now turn to look at the matter from 
another side. What is the upper limit to wages, the 
point above which they cannot be raised? It is often 
forgotten that there is such a limit, but a little consider- 
ation will serve to shew that the labourer cannot obtain 
more for l day’s work than the equivalent of the wealth 
he has added to the stock of the community. The pro- 

3 On the whole subject compare the History of Trade Unionism 
by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. 
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ductive power of labour sets the highest limit. Laboui 
creates the wealth from which it is paid; it is very rarely 
paid in advance; a crossing-sweeper expects^ a penny 
because he has swept the crossing and rendered a service 
to passers-b}', not because he intends to set to work op 
it. In any very long and tedious piece of work, this 
fact is concealed, but it still holds good; months may be 
occupied in building a house, and no return is obtained 
by letting it till it is finished ; but each day’s work renders 
the house more nearly ready, ^nd creates wealth. It is 
not in a form which is often exchanged, but still cases 
do occur, as in the bankruptcy of a builder, when some 
half built houses may be among his assets, and come to 
be sold in their unfinished state. The labour of those who 
were engaged upon them was obviously creating wealth 
even though the work was not complete. 

Since labour is paid out of the wealth it has created, 
it follows as a necessary consequence that inefficient labour 
must be paid very little. Anp labour which adds but 
very little to the wealth of the world can only receive a 
very small sum as its reward; it only earns a very small 
sum, it is worth very little, and it must be poorly paid. 
Whatever reorganisation of society may take place this 
fact must always remain, that the inefficient and ineffec- 
tive never can earn 1 more than a miserable pittance. 
From this there is no escape. In so far as the bitter cry 
of outcast London comes from those who are inefficient, 
and whose labour is 'worth very little, it is hopeless to 
try and introduce any scheme by which they ^iall earn 
more. It may be a duty of charity to support them, or 

1 If they enjoy a comfortable living it must be from private or 
public charity, not from their own earnings. 
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to supplement their earnings by state aid or otherwise, but 
to give them charity is not to render them self-supporting. 

It must be a very anxious question to determine how 
far it is a duty by means of charitable relief to perpetuate 
the existence of a class, such as hand-loom weavers, for 
whom there is no hope that remunerative employment in 
their own trade will spring up. Persons who stick to a 
decaying trade may work very hard and very long, but 
so long as the results of their work are worth little, they 
cannot earn more than, a pittance. To render labour 
more efficient, so that it produces more, is the first con- 
dition for curing the evils of low wages. If the labourer 
creates a great deal of wealth by his labour, there is at 
all events a possibility that he will tfiijoy considerable 
comfort, however bad social arrangements may be; but 
if labour is inefficient there is no possibility of the workmen 
being well off, except in so far as he lives at the expense 
of others. The more the sj/vndard of efficiency is increased, 
the more room is there for a high rate of earnings. 

This is a point on which the artisan classes have some- 
times failed to see. They have been apt at times to 
treat the work-therc-is-to-be-donc as a sort of fixed quan- 
tity, and to suppose that by doing it badly they were 
opening up opportunities of employment for more people. 1 
Ineffective work or wasted time really means that less 
wealth is produced by labour, and that there will be less 

1 Some of the Union regulations as against overtime, which may 
be defensible if intended to secure regularity of work, have probably 
been persisted in from the mistaken notion that they tended to 
‘spread a fixed quantity of employment among a larger number. 
Compare instances given by Mr. D. F. Scliloss, Methods of In- 
dustrial Remuneration , p. 45. 
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to divide among labourers. The old objection to machinery 
was of just the same character; the machines did so 
much, that it seemed there must be less for human hands 
to do. To this point I shall return, in the meantime it 
may suffice to say that the work available is a definite 
quantity at any one moment, but ttoat it is in no sense 
fixed . 1 High efficiency is the only way to secure continued 
and increasing employment from the public , 3 and to bring 
about an extension of trade in distant lands, foreign 
competition need not be a bugbear to really efficient 
workers; an efficient people will always hold their own 
against rivals in the manufacture of any goods for the 
production of which they are well fitted by their physical 
surroundings. • 

The capitalist class has, on the whole, been much more 
clear about the necessity of thoroughness and efficiency. 
This appears from the fact of the high wages which are 
paid in business of every kinqd to those whose work it is 
to improve organisation and\o secure efficiency. The 
wages of management may be regarded as a payment 
made for this purpose, and all those who as foremen, or 

1 On the corresponding error sometimes made by capitalists, see 
below, p. 150. 

■Trades like those of the plumber, which are necessarily local 
in character, are those in which each group of workmen has a 
sort of monopoly. They can to some extent take advantage of this 
monopoly and may gain by doing inefficient work, just as the 
monopolist may gain by destroying some of his stock (p. 66). But 
this course is not likely to be profitable for any lengtjj of time, as 
fittings, etc. will be imported from a distance. The building trades 
have been accused of regulations for deliberately wasting time, and 
the importation of ready made window frames, etc., from abroad may 
be regarded as the reply of the employers to this mistaken policy. 
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heads of departments, are engaged in the responsible work 
of directing and superintending the exertions of others 
are paid to secure and promote efficient work. The salaries 
paid for work of this sort, by railway companies or banks, 
are very high: it is not easy to account for them by 
reference to the tinvs spent unremuneratively in necessary 
training (p. 116), for successful men rise out of one social 
grade and into another, apparently by their proved fitness 
for positions of trust and responsibility. As the competi- 
tion in business becomes keener the importance of good 
management, and the rate of pay for skill of this sort, 
seem to increase. It is at least noticeable, with regard 
to the comparative failure of attemps at co-operative pro- 
duction that the societies often grudge^the high salaries 
which competitive enterprises pay for able and efficient 
management. 

50. Labour is paid out of the wealth it has created; 
and the mere statement efi this principle seems to raise 
many questions about the'* capitalist. In what way does 
he come in? What does he do? What call is there for 
his interference? It is sometimes said that the capitalist 
undertakes the privation of waiting; but this is not quite 
accurate, since, as wc have seen, Labour creates new utili- 
ties before it is paid for what it has done. It is more 
nearly true to say that the employer, or capitalist (for we 
may for the present regard them as the same,) renders 
very real services to the labourer and that he administers 
the wealth that labour creates. 

The labourer has not the means of reaching the public 
vho want to buy what he can make. In ancient days 
many skilled labourers would have to travel from house 
to house, trying to find someone who wanted their services. 
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as tailors used to do last century. The domestic weavers 
would spend two days a week in fetching materials and 
taking work to market; about a third of thejr time was 
occupied in this way, and they had only four days a week 
in which they could really exercise their skill as weavers. 
The capitalist takes the product of tbe artisans’ labour off 
their hands, and gives them money for it; he finds the 
public who want to buy what they cafl make, and pays 
them wages which they can spend, in place of thp cloth 
or other articles they have ma^le and have no means of 
selling. It is obvious that none of those who are engaged 
in catering for foreign markets could possible carry on 
their work if it were not for the intermediaries who take 
goods off their bands and give them money. The first 
and principal function of the capitalist, so far as labour 
is concerned, is that as a moneyed man, he pays money 
for useful things that the labourer produces, but does not 
want to use. Capital and th<^ capitalist arise in a period 
of money bargaining as distinguished from that of natural 
economy (p. 27); and capital there must always be, unless 
some system of socialism be devised, tfhich dispenses with 
the use of money and reintroduces 1 a natural economy. 
The employers might be state paid officials, administering 
public capital, they might discharge their functions better 
or worse than is done under a system of private enter- 
prise; but their functions would be much the same, to 
realise the products of labour and pay the labourer money. 

It would still be with employers that the labourer would * 
bargain as to the terms of employment. Somefimes capit- 
alists perform their functions well, and sometimes badly f 
1 On the socialist antipathy to money and proposed substitutes 
for it, see Gonner, Socialist State , 189. 
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blit in order even to criticise their actions wisely, it is 
necessary to see what their functions are. 

51. Another service which capital renders to labour, is 
that of giving it the opportunity of being more effective. 
The labourer is supplied by the capitalist with tools and 
machines which render his labour more productive. A 
great deal more is done with less drudgery. 

In one case vfithin the last hundred and fifty years 
the effect of an invention has been to make highly skilled 
labour more effective. This occurred through the intro- 
duction of the spring shuttle. By its means a weaver was 
enabled to throw the shuttle backwards and forwards across 
a broad web, and thus to do by himself and more rapidly, 
what he had hitherto done with less $killcd*issistance. In the 
woollen cloth trade the earnings of the best men went up 
very greatly, for as there was no increase of material the price 
to the public did not fall in consequence of the invention. 
There was consequently no expansion in the trade, and 
some of the less skilled lia/ds were undoubtedly displaced. 

Much more common, however, is the case where a 
machine gives a nfew advantage to little-skilled labour so 
as to make it much more effective than before. The 
whole of the spinning machinery has made it possible for 
mere children to produce far more, and far more regular 
yarn than the most skilled worker could formerly have 
made; and by far the greater number of the inventions 
in the textile trades have had the effect of giving an im- 
mensely increased power of production to the compar- 
atively unskilled. In this case the loss has fallen on those 
;yho had some special kind of skill, which may perhaps 
have been very difficult to acquire, and who were dis- 
placed by the equally effective labour of those who were 
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comparatively untrained, but who had learned to use a 
machine. 

It is clear that in both the cases noted there has been 
a certain amount of loss through the introduction of 
machinery, in the one case, in a non-expanding trade, 
through the concentrating of the wsrk in the hands of 
the best workers; in the other case by the substitution of 
the comparatively unskilled for those ^vho had a high 
degree of special skill. The loss is a real loss; and in 
estimating the benefit which h^s come from the age of 
invention and the introduction of machinery we are bound 
to recognise that there must be a balancing of loss and 
gain. 

The loss is obvious and immediate: the gain is none 
the less real, however, if the increased facilities of pro- 
duction serve to biing about an expansion of trade. This 
is obvious from the consumers’ side; people, who could 
not afford it before, are abl^ to use and enjoy some 
article, because it is produced *t less expense. The ex- 
pansion of trade will also, in all probability, react favour- 
ably on labourers, not merely as consumers but as pro- 
ducers. The loss sustained by the particular labourers 
displaced is probably irreparable; but the total sum paid 
for wages in the expanded trade may far exceed the sum 
spent on work done under the old conditions. 

This might be illustrated in many ways; perhaps the 
most obvious case is in regard to transit, and the intro- 
duction of the railway system. When it was first conteoa*-** 
plated there was grave fear that the whole of fliiose who 
were dependent on coaching would be ruined. To some, 
extent these forebodings have been justified ; many skilled 
coachmen must have found that the call for their ser- 
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vices had ceased, and several coaching inns have lost 
their custom altogether. Still, the invention has led to 
an extraordinary expansion of the trade of catering for 
the travelling public; many men who would never have 
aspired to leave their native towns in the old days at 
least enjoy an annual outing; the invention has brought 
this benefit within the reach of hundreds and thousands. 
The consequent* expansion has reacted on the labour 
market; far more men are employed as drivers, guards, 
porters, etc., in connectjon with railway travelling than 
were needed in the coaching days. It even seems possible 
that more cabs, carriages, carts, and horses are employed, 
as subsidiary to the railways in local traffic to and from 
the stations, than were formerly rcquire g d to carry on the 
whole of the business by road. Accurate statistics are 
not available, but there can be little doubt as to the 
general effect on the labour market from the introduction 
of tffis invention. 

There are two minor inventions of a labour-saving kind 
about which the same thing appears to hold good. Type- 
writing affords a singularly cheap and satisfactory method 
of copying writings; the invention may perhaps have led 
to the discharge of a certain number of copying clerks, 
but the number of type-writing offices which have sprung 
up seems to shew that, owing to the improvement, there 
is a far greater demand for work of this kind than was 
previously the case. Many authors who would never 
Jiaye thought of getting their manuscripts transcribed are 
now anxious to have them type-written. The improvement 
Jias brought about expansion, and expansion has meant 
an increased demand for labour on the whole. There is 
also a prima facie reason for believing that the "invention 
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of the sewing machine has led to the construction of more 
elaborate costumes with additional work in them, and that 
the public demand for dresses of this sort has opened up 
a large field for the employment of seamstresses with 
machines. 

Under these circumstances, it is difficult to contend 
that the introduction of machinery has brought any pecu- 
niary loss to labour as a whole; and far better evidence 
than has yet been adduced is needed before it can be 
admitted that the introduction of« machinery has brought 
about deterioration in other ways. 

52. These are the two principal fashions in which 
capital comes in contact with labour. It subserves neces- 
sary and useful functions so long as the regime of money 
economy lasts, and docs a great deal to save the time 
of the labourer and facilitate his work. Indeed, it may 
be said that in modern times capital does so much* to 
aid labour, that labour is forced infr» a position of dependence 
on capital, as the labourer is hel[ 4 ess without the facilities 
which capital affords. There may have been times when 
some kinds of labour were entirely self-dependent, and 
human skill was practically the sole factor required in the 
production of wealth, in such circumstances the labourer 
could claim the whole of the products of his work as 
his own. But now that labour only accomplishes its 
task in conjunction with and in dependence on capital, 
the case is wholly changed; labour is only entitled to a 
portion of the product, since the whole result is brought 
about by assisted and not by unassisted labour. 

Hence the question arises, what portion of the wealth 
created by assisted labour shall go to the labourer, and 
what portion to that capital which is a necessary condition 

9 
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A, 

for the labourer’s successful exertions in modern times? 
We have seen the limiLs within which the labourer’s wages 
must fall* we have noticed the expectations which he 
cherishes in trying to drive his bargain with the employer ; 
»but it must be recognised that the labourer is at a dis- 
advantage in this matter. With every increase in the 
dependence of Jabour on the means of production which 
capital supplies, the labourer becomes a less important 
factor in the process. His personal contribution to the 
joint result is smaller proportionately, and his personal 
weight in driving a bargain has similarly diminished. One 
result of the whole change is that labour is more in the 
power of capital, and has less opportunity than might have 
been expected of asserting its independence in bargaining. 
When the local restrictions imposed by the acts lor the 
Settlement of the Poor (1662) were removed (1834), and 
the* old Combination Laws were repealed (1825), it ap- 
peared that Labour had attained to very complete indus- 
trial freedom ; but this apparent gain has been partially 
neutralised by the increased and increasing prominence 
of capital, and the dependence of labour upon it. 
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THE CAPITALIST 

53. It may not be quite clear at first sight to the 
reader why the capitalist comes to be treated in connecton 
with hiring: it is n^t obvious that he makes a bargain at 
all. We can sec that the labourer hires himself out to 
his employer, and the landlord lets his land to a tenant; 
but with whom does the capitalist bargain? Who are the 

m . 

bettor fin his intervention? Anci from whom docs he get 
rewarded for his risk and trouble J The answer is that he 
eaters for the public, 1 and gets rewarded Ijv the success 
with which he caters; there is no definiift bargain made; 
but he uses his wealth in a way that seems to him likely 
to suit the requirements of the public, and he expects to 
be remunerated for his efforts in this direction. This helps 
to bring out the double character and double relations of 
capital ; it is an intermediary which comes into being in 
a money economy, and so it has relations on the one 
hand with the labour it assists or employs, and on live, 
other hand with the public it serves. Some writers have 
dwelt almost exclusively on one side, and some almost 

1 The cases where he bargains with the State or with other 
capitalists and lends them money will be considered below (p, 140). 
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exclusively on the other; but it is quite necessary to 
endeavour to examine both. 

The Winchester School of Political Economists — who 
always look at matters from the standpoint of the consumer, 
•and the benefit of cheap production in providing plenty 
of useful things — have been much struck by the services 
capital has rendered. Capital has erected factories, and 
fitted them with machinery; capital has opened up coal 
mines and rendered them workable at enormous depths; 
capital has created huge engineering shops, it has laid 
down railways and built fleets of steamers; the vast material 
progress of the last hundred years has been brought about 
by capital and capitalists. They have done so much, and 
the advantage to consumers of all soil's has been so great, 
that the writers of the Manchester School were lost in ad- 
miration, and allowed themselves to speak as if the capitalist 
wcpl a devoted public benefactor, who was an incarnation 
of public virtue and public spirit, and to whom no one 
should grudge the reward of his 4 abstinence'. High profits 
were spoken 'of, as a good thing because they enabled 
him to pursue his career of beneficence on a larger scale. 

Socialist writers, on the other hand, paint a very different 
portrait; for them capital is the * enemy' that has reduced 
labour to a condition of dependence. By possessing the 
means of production, which labour requires, the capitalist 
is in a position of superiority which has sometimes been 
misused, and which may be misused at any time. The 
"attitude, of the socialist towards the capitalist resembles 
that of the ordinary public towards the monopolist; there 
is a similar jealousy lest having power he may misuse it. 
Monopolists do not always abuse their position to the 
disadvantage of the public (p. 66), and capitalists do not 
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always abuse their position to the disadvantage of the 
labourer; but in neither case is there any sufficient safe- 
guard that they will not do so. 

Such, I take it, are the two opposite views of the 
Manchester School and of the Socialists : if there are ele-* 
ments of exaggeration in each, there are also elements of 
truth. The relations of the capitalist to tjie labourers he 
employs have been already indicated and will be discussed 
more fully below ; in the meantime we may turn our atten- 
tion to the relations of the capiuflist to the public. 

54. The advantages which accrue to the public from 
the intervention of capital are obvious and great ; when 
looked at closely we may see that they reduce themselves 
to two main functiths which it performs. Capital under- 
takes risk and, in the present day, it facilitates produc- 
tion. 1 

The risks are of many kinds. Long before capitaKiad 
engaged in industry or agriculture, it was occupied in 
commerce, and moneyed men Sutured their wealth in 
ships and cargoes to distant ports. They lfa4 to face the 
physical risks of the sea, the social risks of an unfriendly 
reception and of attack from pirates, and the market risks 
of finding that there were no purchasers for their goods 
at the places they visited. These various risks are typical 
of what the capitalist has to bear in mind at all times, 
and whatever his calling may be. In modem industry 
there are physical risks from fire, social risks from strikes, 

1 In mediaeval times this latter function of capital was* from the 
force of circumstances scarcely recognised; it is neglected in the 
old doctrine of usury, which lays stress on the taking of risks as 
the legitimate employment of the moneyed man and the fair title 
to gain. 
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and market risks from ill-judged production and bad times. 
So far as the physical risks are concerned he may prob- 
ably be a’ble to guard himself against them by insurance ; 
the social risks he may try to minimise by agreements 
Vith his workmen, or by the form of his contracts with 
the public, but the market risks remain. Business capacity 
consists in a r/ise forecast of the future and judicious 
enterprise in undertaking risks ; this is the very life of 
trade. It is not possible to distinguish in particular cases 
with precision between sound enterprise and mere specu- 
lation (p. 89), for no one has the means of observing the 
features which mark the one off from the other. Still, 
though we cannot always discriminate, the difference is 
real; mere speculation is marked by* the gambler’s reck- 
lessness in risking sums which lie cannot afford to lose or 
by dishonesty in risking other people’s money where he 
woihd not place his own, and by the gambler’s trust in 
chance rather than in a skilled and intelligent forecast. 

Every commercial venture, which turns out successfully, 
enables th? dealer to repeat a similar operation. He turns 
his capital over (§ 23) and sets to work to cater for the 
public once more. lie gains by successive operations, and 
successive exertions of enterprise. 

55. When he sets himself to facilitate production, how- 
ever, the case is somewhat altered. A large portion of 
his capital may be permanently sunk so that it is never 
realised at all. The typical case is that of capital sunk 
in land 4 drains are made, or an embankment is constructed 
so that the land is freed from superfluous water ; or 
irrigation works are devised which supply it with a sufficient 
flow of water. If for any reason the undertaking fails so 
.that the land goes out # of cultivation, the capital is lost; 
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it is absolutely sunk in the land and cannot be withdrawn. 
When the operation is successful gain accrues with the 
lapse of time, year after year as the crops come in: but 
the capital once sunk cannot be realised, or cannot be 
realised apart from the land in which it has been sunk^ 
In all modern business there is a vi&t amount of fixed 
capital; buildings and plant, not to mention sites, are of 
this kind. Such capital is not habitualfy and regularly 
realised, or it can only be realised at a serious loss. . We 
must remember, however, that though fixed, it is by no 
means permanent; it is constantly being worn out, and 
there must be the continual formation and investment of 
additional capital if the concern is to be kept going and 
to advance. Ther* is a constant need for the investment 
of capital in the land — in buildings and other improve- 
ments and the need is even more obvious in other depart- 
ments since the fixed capital in a factory wears o^it so 
fast. Unless there is the constant force of enterprise 
inciting men to sink their mone\| in forms in which they 
cannot get at it or recover it, the business of a country 
must deteriorate and decay. 

56. This brief discussion of the functions of capital 
may enable us to see more clearly what it is. It is a 
fund of wealth, from which the owner hopes to get a 
revenue; he may bargain for a definite revenue by lending 
it to the State or to other capitalists ; or he may prefer 
to use it himself in agriculture, industry, or commerce, 
according as his disposition and training may best cnafe? >• 
him to get a return for the money he invests. If he 
does not see how to gel a revenue from it, he will prefer 
to hoard it somehow and keep it safely, rather than invest 
it and risk it with no prospect of a return. The case of 
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municipal capital, or state capital, does not really differ 
from this; a town which owns the local gas works will 
endeavour*, to get such a revenue from them as to pay all 
expenses, though it may prefer to share other gains among 
£he consumers by supplying gas at a rate which yields 
no profit; or it may sink capital in some unremunerative 
works, such a$ f a public park, because of the indirect 
advantages which accrue to the community. At present 
the gveater part of municipal and state capital is merely bor- 
rowed from private capitalists (p. 182), and is used so as 
to yield a revenue from which interest can be regularly 
paid. The question remains, what revenue will the owner 
of capital expect to get, and from what source does he 
receive it ? *' 

57. As in the cases of other bargains we have already con- 
sidered, it is most convenient to specify the lowest limit 
first.,. This is the return which accrues, on the average 
of any period, to the capital engaged in the least risky 
employment. The function of capital is to undertake 
risks, und^th/* return on the capital, which undertakes 
least risk, indicates the minimum which is to be obtained 
in any place or time. The man of special enterprise 
ma} r be content with less ; there are those who engage in 
business for occupation not gain, as wealthy men take to 
fanning, and some trader may have a second string to his 
bow so that he can afford to accept a very low rate of 
profit; 1 but on the whole the return in the least risky 

1 Thus * he yeomen farmers of last century lived partly by their 
labour, and partly by their capital; they got a living between the 
two (pp. 144, 147), but probably secured the equivalent of a low rate 
of wages, and only obtained a low rate for capital, for they had to 
realise in bad markets. 
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employment serves to indicate the rate which the capital- 
ist will expect to get if he engages in enterprise at all. 
Ordinary enterprise in the community will not be called 
forth for less, and the competition of other capitalist is 
likely to prevent anyone from getting more. There thus 
comes to be an ordinary rate of pfofit in every society 
at any given time. 

Under ordinary circumstances land is the most secure 
of all investments, it cannot go away, and there has gene- 
rally been little doubt about turning it to good account. 
As the source from which materials of every sort are 
derived, and from which all food is obtained, there is com- 
paratively little market risk in regard to its products, though 
the physical risl$. from the uncertainty of the seasons 
are very real. The cost of carrying bulky commodities 
gives a certain protection to the home grower in many 
departments; it is only with the great development of the 
means of carriage in recent years that this advantage 
has been wholly done away, far as the English farmer 
is concerned. Hence we may say tl^^jmder ordinary 
circumstances and in most countries, agriculture is the 
business which is carried on at least risk, and that the 
rate of profit on capital engaged in agriculture indicates 
the lowest rate which the ordinary man cares to accept 
at that place and time; it gives with its yearly harvests, 
a convenient basis for calculating the minimum rate of return 
per annum. 

It is obvious that anyone who betakes himself to a*uoie 
risky employment, where the physical risks or* the market 
risks are greater, wall only do so if he sees reason to expect 
a greater rate of return; hence each business will, on 
the average, yield a much larger or only a slightly larger 
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rate of profit, according as the additional risks are consid- 
erable, or only trivial. 

In treating of prices and wages it was possible to spe- 
cify a highest limit, above which the rate could not rise. 
Byt with regard to profit this is not possible ; the risks 
may be indefinitely' great and cannot be strictly limited. 
In a country like our own, where there is a great deal 
of capital ready for investment, the existence of com- 
petition will, under ordinary circumstances, effectually pre- 
vent anyone from getting much more than the ordinary 
rate of profit in business ; accidents may happen, and the 
trader may make a lucky hit ; but competition can be 
relied on to keep the rate of business profit fairly level, 
when allowance is made for differences of risk. It is 
only in cases where there is no competition that there 
is room for an excessive rate of profit; the monopolist 
may secure it so long as he commands the market ; or 
the profits of a business which is illegal and requires 
secrecy, such as smuggling, or uttering false coin, may be 
very large indijr^ Competition is excluded, and the 
profit must be high to induce men to run such serious 
social risks. 

58. The precise meaning of profit, and its character 
as the reward of enterprise, will become clearer if we 
distinguish it from two things that are often combined 
and compared with it. Profit, in its strict sense, does not 
include wages of management : in the case of many 
'businesses they can be easily distinguished. In a great 
railway company, the shareholders are the capitalists and 
Iget the profits, but they have very little to do with 
the management ; that lies with the directors, who get 
their fees, as well as profits on the shares they hold, and 
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with the manager and other officials, who get salaries but 
may possibly hold no shares and therefore^get no profits. 
In exactly the same way in any private ^ concern the 
gross income, which the proprietor draws from it, consists 
of two parts ; the profit on the capital he has investedTn 
it, and the wages he is entitled to # for work in organi- 
sation and administration. This is, ag we have already 
seen (p. 123) a very highly paid kind of work, and the 
gains of capitalists, who manage their own enterprises, 
should be considered as including wages for their time, 
as well as profit on the capital they risk. 

This distinction is clear enough ; there is more difficulty 
in discriminating between profit, as already described, and 
interest. Profit Ts the reward of enterprise, but interest 
is the payment demanded by a capitalist who does not 
undertake any enterprise himself personally; he lets other 
people use his wealth, on the condition of giving him a 
regular return for it while \hcy have the use of it. So 
far as possible he bargains |iimself out of risks, and 
therefore he must be contented witb -a lower rate of 
return than those who undertake the risks of enterprise. , 
For instance, it is not worth while for a farmer to borrow 
money with which to carry on his business, unless lie 
can obtain from a banker the use of capital for a sum that 
is less than the ordinary rate of profit in his business : 
there must be a margin to make it worth his while. In 
the Middle Ages there was a strong feeling that bargains 
of this sort were unfair, since all business is .uncertain * 
lawyers drew a clear distinction between partnership in risks 
and gains, and attempts to get a gain for certain, while 
refusing to share in the risks ; those who lent for interest 
counted to gain not merely along with the trader, but 
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possibly at his expense. It may suffice to say that in 
modem times,., bargains of this type have been found very 
convenient and are rarely oppressive. The shareholders 
of a railway may prefer to borrow money at a fixed rate 
by * means of debentures rather than to take in an addi- 
tional body of partners ; while a large number of moneyed 
persons, who have no business capacity, prefer to lend 
their money to the State for low interest, rather than 
attempt to get higher profit by running the risks of en- 
terprise. 

At the same time there is always a possibility of extortion 
in bargains of this type. It is probable that in many 
cases the profit from farming has fallen so low, that 
farmers or landlords have had nothing Over, after paying 
the interest on money borrowed. In such cases the lender 
gets all the gain, and the man of enterprise who has 
undertaken the risk gets no profit . 1 It is quite conceivable, 
too, that bargains of this typfc may interfere with enterprise 
in another way; the Sta';e can borrow easily on the 
security of taxes;* and when floating a loan the govern- 
ment is not compelled to take account of the prospects 
of remunerative employment for the money. It is quite 
possible that the offers of interest made by Egypt or some 
other power, may attract capital away from enterprise at 
home, by offering a more remunerative field for investment. 

There is a possibility of extortion arising in connection 
with loans; but nothing objectionable occurs so long as 
vhe vate of interest is quite below the ordinary rate of 
profit in the least risky and therefore least profitable 
employments of capital. Where this is the case the lender 

1 On other forms of gaining at the expense of others see pp. 66 , 
123, 145, 186. 
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does not gain at the expense of the borrower, but only 
gets a share of his larger gains. 

59. Such then is the character of profitTand its lowest 
rate; but from what source is it derived? H<fw is it paid? 
The capitalist obtains his profit, when the goods which 
have been procured 1 with the use* of his capital tfre 
purchased by the public ; his capital is then replaced, and 
if his venture has not been unsuccessful, it is replaced 
with a profit. Profit is the difference between the expense 
of production and the receipts from the sale of the 
product; when the public buy at a price, which not only 
covers the outlay on production but leaves a margin as 
well, the capitalist obtains a profit. If the capitalist 
provides something the public do not want, they will not 
buy it from him at the price lie expects; his money will 
be locked up in goods or in plant; he will then be forced 
to sell at a loss, if he is to have any money to buy 
materials and pay wages aifc.l to carry on his business 
at all. When he is driven to realise in this fashion, he 
may fail to recoup himself for the outjay and to replace 
his capital, and there will be no margin t<r>a profit. It 
is only when the capitalist caters successfully for the 
public requirements that he gets his capital replaced by 
sales, and only then that he gels any profit at all. 

From this it follows that the capitalist, under ordinary 
circumstances and where competition exists, 2 cannot gain 

1 This word is used in a wide sense so as to include producing 
the thing where it is wanted, or transferring it. It thus itidudes* 
commercial as well as industrial capital. 

2 The case of monopoly is different; there the capitalist may gair^ 
at the public expense, though he may be wise enough to use his 
monopoly in the public interest (see above, p, 66). 
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at the expense of the public. It is from the public that 
his gain comes, if they purchase his goods on terms which 
yield him a profit; but he cannot get his money back 
again, far le£s obtain a profit, unless he serves the public 
well; he cannot compel them to buy, or to buy on his 
terms; he can only* make them an offer which he hopes 
may prove attractive. 

The proceedings of the capitalist have merely an analogy 
to a bargain; except in so far as he secures contracts with 
a particular portion of the public, he conducts his business 
as an enterprise. He forecasts the public demand, and 
endeavours to serve the public; if he succeeds in doing 
so he will reap a profit, if he miscalculates he cannot guard 
himself against loss; he has no claim against anyone. It 
has been pointed out above that the chief element in the 
well-being of the workman is regular employment at a 
regular wage; but this the capitalist, who uses his capital 
himself or who engages in enterprise, cannot enjoy. His 
very business is to run rifles, sometimes successfully, some- 
times unsuccessfully; on ihe average he may get a fair 
return or a lfeige return, but there is always a risk of loss 
on each particular transaction. 

This is a point which does not appear to have been 
fully considered by those who think that the world would 
go better if workmen had a ‘share in the profits’. In so 
far as such payments are made as a bonus to labour, in 
order to secure efficiency, they made be regarded as a 
«meau f s of saving in wages of management, and they may 
answer adrfrirably in this way. If more than this is meant, 
cind it is claimed that the worker should share in profits 
strictly so called, it appears to me that the proposal is 
not very just, and not very wise. If the wage-earner 
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does not own capital and does not risl^ it, lie has no 
valid claim to the payment which is made to those who 
do run risks, and which comes to them bffcause of theii 
successful enterprise. 

Supposing, however, the wage-earner is allowed to share 
in the profits of business gratuitously, he should also be 
called upon to share in the losses; he ought to have some 
additional liability under the new circumstances. To me it 

seems that he has now to bear as much of the evils of 

* 

bad trade as he can stand; uncertainty of employment 
and diminished wages in bad times are a serious strain on 
the resources of the labourer 1 already, he cannot afford to 
run the risk of any further money loss through unsuccess- 
ful trade. It w<tuM introduce a new element of irregu- 
larity into his income; only a wealthy man can si and the 
inconveniences of serious Jluclualinns in his income without 
ruin. The wealthy man can run great risks, ami incur 
considerable losses without filing it, and lie discharges a 
useful part in the economy ofinda try and commerce when he 
engages in enterprises at which *; 1 poor man dare not look. 

If, on the other hand, the poor man d^o - save money 

1 It may be u question how far these evils are increased by the 
form which modern business lends to take, of being conducted on capital 
borrowed at a regular rale of interest, as by debentures (p. 135). 
To this extent the payment to capital becomes a fixed charge, and 
hough there may be room for high wages and enlarged employment 
in good times, the necessary contraction in bad times falls more 
directly on the labourer. It is at all events a healthier comlition* 
of business where high profits go entirely to the enterprising capitalist 
to make up for losses incurred at other times; we may expect that* 
if the average rate of return is high new competitors will arise 
whose action will bring them to the usual level. 
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and becomes t'ne owner of a share in a large business, his 
position is nc^t altogether satisfactory; he has of course a 
valid claim to the profits on that share; but it is practi- 
cally impossible for a small shareholder in a large business 
to have full knowledge of all its affairs, or to have an 
elective voice in iftanaging it. This may in itself cause 
dissatisfaction; but there is a further consideration: is it 
wise for the labourer to invest his savings in the business 
which # gives him employment? I3y doing so, he puts all 
his eggs in one basket, and if the trade should decay or 
the business fail from other causes, he will not only be 
thrown out of employment but lose his savings as well. 1 

The only other manner in which the workman can 
share in the profits of capital 2 is tlie*case of the small 
employer who himself does manual labour, but employs 
other hands as well. Such masters suffer from all the 
disadvantages of production on a small scale, and they 
have very great difficulty in* getting a living; the force of 
circumstances during the last hundred years has been 
against them an j}., both as yeomen farmers and domestic 
manufacture At* they have passed away. They did not 
obtain such profits as to preserve them from ruin, and 
their place has been taken by large capitalists, and labourers 

1 From the point of view of the Trade Unions there may be 
a practical loss of independence when a man becomes a shareholder 
in a business which employs him, if he has only a small voice in 
controlling it ; there is a similar feeling against private benefit societies, 
whieff bind fi man to continue in the employment of a particular 
firm, if lie is to secure the advantages from the funds. 

* a He may, of course, save capital, as through the agency of a 
co-operative society, and by becoming a capitalist enjoy the profits 
of capital. 
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who are wage earners pure and simple, ft is not prob- 
able that they can be reintroduced now 1 aryl from some 
points of view this is hardly a matter of regret. 

60 . It has been noticed that if trade is tad, or the 
capitalist from any reason miscalculates the public demand 
(§ 33)> cannot guard himself against loss. It is there- 
fore necessary that he should in any such case try to 
find some method of carrying on his business so as not 
to incur further loss; he cannot get a remunerative .price 
for his goods, and the only hope seems to lie in pro- 
ducing at less expense. It is here that the capitalist is 
likely to come into conflict with the labourer; for efforts 
to cut down the expenses of production are apt to lead 
to efforts to get »more work done for less money in 
some form or other. The capitalist cannot repay himself 
from the public, and he may therefore endeavour to reduce 
his outlay at the expense of the labourer, by rcfujyng to 
give employment unless the labourer will accept a lower 
rate. In other cases, perhaps, the question of wages will 
not be raised, but work may be^done o.n .cheaper terms, 
if the hours of labour are lengthened, or ifViih labour of 
children is substituted for that of adults. 

Overstocking with apprentices, as it was called, was a form 
of capitalist oppression of which we hear much in the 
eighteenth century. The Statute of Elizabeth enjoined a 
seven years’ apprenticeship on craftsmen; and this was 
the usual thing even in new trades which did not cer- 

s The fact that many of these domestic manufacturers c$uld 
combine a trade with some kind of rural occupation gave them a 
position of independence which they have since lost. The question 
in the present day would be between the small master and the 
large business, but both divorced from farming of any kind. 

IO 
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tainly 1 come under the operation of the law. But some 
of these trades, as, e.g., weaving, could be learned in two 
years at most, so that in the last five years of apprentice- 
ship the b6y might be doing a man’s work; while in other 
instances a boy might be taught a part of the trade 
and by a division' of labour be kept to it for the whole 
of his time, so that though imperfectly trained on the 
whole, he could yet contribute a man’s share to the com- 
plete t product. The system of parish apprenticing enabled 
masters to get boy labour very easily, and they could then 
carry on their business cheaply by the work of half trained 
apprentices instead of employing journejanen to whom they 
would have had to pay men’s wages. With the disuse of 
the system of apprenticeship this particular form of the 
evil has conic to an end; but it has to some extent re- 
appeared in other ways. There is at present an immense 
amount of work for boys, as errand boys or even in some 
trades, which docs not afford any proper training and does 
not fit them for any particular calling. They cannot be 
content with boys’ pay all their lives, but they are not 
put in the* way of becoming worth more; and there is 
every reason to believe that the ranks of the unemployed 
are recruited from this class (p. 121). 

The lengthening of the hours of labour was an expe- 
dient aciopled in the early days of the factory system; it 
was especially common when water was the motor power 

*-I cannot find that the range of applicability of the Act was 
ever decided; there was an opinion that trades introduced after the 
Act was passed were not touched by it, but the cotton weavers 
seemed to rely upon it. A similar point in Scotch law was the 
subject of conflicting decisions. 
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used, and there was a desire to make up time for days lost 
through deficiency in the supply. Factory ft id workshop 
legislation has put a stop to this, in the great industries 
of the couutry; it is said that the relief from shortened 
hours is not so great as might have been expected ; 
work is now carried on at a greater pace, and the inten- 
sity of application necessary is apt to cause nervous 
diseases that are as injurious as the old physical effort of 
standing at work for long hours. This accusation docs 
not appear to me to be proved, but it is worth attention 
as it suggests a possible recurrence of an evil under a 
new form. Even successful legislation cannot exorcise a 
mischief altogether; we must watch against the new forms 
under which old *?vils r.,apoear. 

In regard to both of these kinds of oppression as well 
as in regard to driving down wages, there lias generally 
speaking been a marked line between the great businesses 
and the small employers. The small employers feel the 
pressure of bad times most severely, and are most tempted 
to cut down expenses, while tfiey car .in a way afford 
to underbid the large firm. The man \vho*wt>rks with his 
hands and gets profits on his capital has two strings to 
his bow; lie aims at making a living, and he can get his 
living from low profits coupled with a low rate of remune- 
ration for his work. He is tempted to reduce prices ; he 
can take a lower rate than the current profit, and he can 
take and give lower rates than the current wages. It was 
the small master who was guilty of most abuses irk the ' 
days before the Factory Acts, and it is the sftall master 
or mistress who is accused for most of the sweating 1 

1 Mr. Schtoss has shewn that there is much overwork and 
underpay in connection with large businesses, and with work that 
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and prolonged overtime without extra pay, at the present 
day. The millionaires who have made large fortunes by 
their business* capacity may be objects of jealousy, but the 
small capitalist who is on the brink of ruin suffers a stronger 
temptation to be guilty of oppression. 

61. It must be' remembered too, that even when the 
employers try to enforce a very serious reduction of wages 
there may be no conscious oppression, but on the contrary 
a real desire to do what is honestly believed to be best 
for labour as well as for capital. If a master believes 
that ruin is imminent lie may possibly know* that the 
effects of his bankruptcy will be felt as severely by the 
labourers as by himself. lie may have something to fall 
back upon; but if his works arc closed and no employment 
is forthcoming, the labourers and their families will be in 
desperate straits. He may honestly hope that by paying 
very l^w rates of wages and distributing employment among 
as many men as possible, 4 he may be able to hold on, 
and with his men to tide over the worst till trade recovers 

f 

and more regular employment at higher rales becomes 
possible. ? 

The Unions have, however, grasped the fact that 
such temporary reductions arc apt to be permanent 
(p. 120); they have taken their stand on a rate of wages 
which is conformable to the standard of living, and prefer 
that fewer men should be employed at that rate rather 
than have a large number working for minimum pay. 

They can thus keep up the standard, while those who are 

1, 

is not let on contract {Methods of Industrial Remuneration , 131). 
The word sweating is, however, popularly confined to the oppression 
practised by small masters, and the argument in the text serves to 
bring out the reason why they are the special object of suspicion. 
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employed have the means of contributing to me support 
of others who are idle. They take their/ stand at a 
‘ living wage’. 

It is at this point that we can most easily see the pre- 
cise nature of the conflict between capital and labour. 
Those who hope to heal the social strife by appeals to 
good feeling are apt to dwell on the platitude that the 
f interests of labour and capital are really the same’. 
There undoubtedly is much that may be said in support 
of this thesis; good trade is good both for capital and 
labour; bad trade is bad for both— that is obvious enough; 
and yet it is also clear that there is constant friction be- 
tween them; the phrase about the interests of capital and 
labour being the*, ime gives us only half the truth. We 
must distinguish between the permanent ami the immediate 
interests of each. It is true that permanently arid in the 
long run their interests arc the same, but it is a^o true 
that the immediate and temporary interests of each are 
utterly opposed. Over a period of years, in the course 
of a generation or a century find on* an average, the 
interests of the two conflicting elements are ITound to be 
the same; but at each moment of time the immediate 
interest of each is directly opposed to that of the other* 

It is good for labour that the enterprise of the capital- 
ist should be rewarded and that profits should be high, 
so that more capital is formed and devoted to giving ad- 
ditional employment. It is good for capital that wages 
should be so high that the labourer can maintain a satis- 
factory standard of comfort, and thus be fit lo fto vigorous 
and intelligent work. Permanently and in the long run it 
is good for each that the other should prosper, and so 
their interests are at one. 
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Still, at any given moment of time it is the immediate 
interest of ti^e labourers to get as much money as they 
can and to give as little work as they may ; and in exactly 
the same w &y it is the immediate interest of the capitalist 
to get as much out of the men as he can, and to pay as 
little money as possible. The immediate interests of each 
are directly opposed, though permanently and in the long 
run they are at one. This is the reason that renders a 
labour, war possible, despite the platitude about identity 
of interest. That platitude is only plausible because it 
neglects the element of time. 

In a previous paragraph (p. 122) attention was called 
to the fallacy which has been current among the artisan 
classes at some times, of regarding employment as a 
fixed quantity to be divided up, and of neglecting the 
fact that the field of employment may expand or contract 
in the, near future. The capitalist class has sometimes 
been guilty of a corresponding blunder; some of their 
representatives had spoken as if they regarded the sum 
to be paid in Remuneration as a definite quantity; it 
certainly is 'definite at any moment, but it is not a fixed 
quantity for any length of time, as some of those who 
speak about the Wages Fund seem to think. The fund 
from which wages are paid is increased if labour is more 
efficient and produces more value in the same time ; there 
will then be the means of increasing remuneration. Hence 
efficiency, which brings about the expansion of the field 
of employment for the labourer, also gives the capitalist 
the opportunity of paying a higher rate. In increased 
efficiency the interest of capital and labour are at one, 
and it can never be for the interest of the capitalist in 
the long run to pay such low rates of wages that the 
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labourers cease as to consequence to be efficient in body 
or mind. If the trade* in which they are^engaged can 
only be maintained on such terms it woufci probably be 
wiser to apply the heroic remedy of letting it die out. 

62. The preceding paragraphs may have served to 
illustrate that dependence of labour # on capital to whith 
allusion was made above (§ 5 2); but this may be brought 
out in another way. The capitalist wfth his enterprise 
determines the direction in which labour shall be employed; 
labour must follow where capital offers a field for employ- 
ment. It is thus that capital determines the direction in 
which the energy of the country shall be expended. 

This is a matter to which a great deal of attention has 
been given at different times; in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries much care was bestowed in trying to 
turn industrial and commercial energies into those channels 
which should favour the development of national power, 
until Adam Smith cut the groifnd away from the feet of that 
school of economists. Some writers in the present century 
have been inclined to insist on*the advantage of employ- 
ing capital in such a way that it shall tencv towards an 
increased rate of material progress. A distinction has 
been drawn between productive and unproductive con- 
sumption or as we may say, necessaries and luxuries; 
and it has sometimes been urged as advantageous for the 
community that capital should be directed to the produc- 
tion of necessaries and not to that of luxuries. 

The distinction is clear enough. If a man has £iocxi 
of capital, which he uses for growing peached the public 
who purchase and eat the peaches wall replace his capital, 
but the peaches are a mere luxury which are. presumably 
not made use of for the future production of wealth, but 
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merely for pfcsent enjoyment- If another man has a 
capital of i^ooo which he uses for growing corn; the 
public who pilxhase the com replace his capital, but the 
com can be used to feed labourers who will make more 
useful things. In the one case the wealth of the country 
is* merely kept up, hi the other it is continually increased. 
The employment of labour by the peach grower may be 
as great as that by the farmer, but the ulterior destination 
of the two products differs. The distinction is perfectly 
sound', and in a new country it may be important ; in our 
own case it is exceedingly difficult to apply, owing to 
our dependence on foreign food. The Englishman who 
produces luxuries for corngrowing countries is furnishing 
us with the means of procuring necessaries and of increas- 
ing our production. Where all the ramifications of trade 
are taken into account, we cannot say off-hand that 
the manufacture of articles of unproductive consumption 
is less effective than that of necessaries in promoting our 
material progress. 

There is, however, a d&epcr question to which allusion 
has already «beten made ; supposing that unproductive con- 
sumption docs interfere with die acceleration of material 
progress, what docs it matter? Where is the harm? What 
is the good of rapid progress ? To the subject of progress 
w t c shall presently return (§ 71); in the meantime it may 
suffice to say that this criterion is insufficient, since there 
are other things in life which arc much more important 
“than mere material progress ; but when we take them 
into account and provide for them, we are indulging not 
, in productive but in unproductive consumption (p. 72). 
Science and Scholarship, Art and Religion may all react 
indirectly on the growth of wealth, but they are not wealth 
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themselves ; they are better worth having tlAn mere mate- 
rial wealth can ever be. All that is spent/on pursuing 
these things for their own sakes is un productively con- 
sumed. Only in wealthy countries can people afford a 
great deal of unproductive consumption, and only in such 
countries can Literature and Art llourish. To condemn 
unproductive consumption as such, wholesale and without 
any qualification, is the sign of a grovelling and material- 
istic mind ; it is most excellent that there should bp the 
opportunity for such expenditure ; the really important 
question is as to whether particular kinds of unproductive 
consumption are wise or not. We are bound to see that 
the wealth we employ unproduetively is wisely spent, and 
not merely wasted* 



CHAPTER III 

THE LANDLORD 

63. In all ages payments have been made for the right 
to use other people’s land. In a natural economy these 
payments are made in kind or in labour, but in modern 
times they are of course rendered in money. In some 
countries, as in India, the land belongs to the State, and 
th^ cultivators pay their rent as a tax ; in other countries 
the land belongs to privath individuals, 1 and the rent is 
a charge made by the landlord for the use of his property. 
Under a natural econcXny, and in primitive times in 
England, it*s<?ems to have been an arbitrary charge, and 
the steps by which it came to be fixed with precision, 2 and 
1 The expediency of private properly in land has practical import- 
ance in two ways. First, the expediency of allowing private 
property to grow up is a practical question in colonies and other 
new countries ; the tendency at the present time appears to be in 
favour of doing so. The further question as to the expediency of 
retaining private property in land where it has existed for several 
generations a very different one; there would obviously be a 
severe shock to society in altering it (p. 19). 

8 Outlines 0/ htdustrial ///story, 40, 18 1. Copyhold land, with 
uncertain fines when the term of occupation is received, affords a rare 
survival of arbitrary exactions for the use of land. 
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defined in terms of money, are of considerable interest to 
the historian. It may suffice to say here, however, that 
in the present day, and under a regime <Jf competition, 
the amount demanded as rent is not and cdnnot be an 
arbitrary charge. Socialists may object to the institution 
of private property in land, and may think it better that 
rent should be a tax paid to the State, and that no private 
landlord should have the right to charge for the use of 
land ; but the rate at which the State would tax th$ cul- 
tivator would probably coincide very closely with the rent 
which he has now to pay to his landlord. 

64. The lowest limit of the rent which the landlord 
will willingly consent to take for his land is the equivalent 
of the sum he fould hope to make if he worked it 
himself. If he cannot get an offer that suits him, he 
will take the land into his own hands; owning to the 
difficulty of superintendence, ^nd the difficulty of^n&ag 
circulating capital to work the land this may bo a desper- 
ate measure to which he will only have recourse in the last 
resort — as landlords fmd at the ptesent time. In mediaeval 
times however, a landlord who had plenty 3 f labourers 
on his estate, and could command their services, would 
let his land 1 for less than the probable produce was 
worth to him; while a landlord on another estate, who 

1 This appears to be the rationale of what occurred after the 
Black Death, when the lords broke up their domain lands. The 
principle on which rents were charged for villains’ holdings while 
bailiff farming still went on, was somewhat similar, biU not exactly 
so. Molmen’s rents ( redditus assises) appear to have been based 
on the value of the labour, and to have come into being by the 
commutation of services for money payments, at first occasionally 
(opera vendita) and then permanently. The landlord thus charged 
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had no villains at his command and could not work his 
land except' by hired labour and therefore at a very narrow 
margin of pfofit, would be willing to let it on very 
easy terms. ' 

In modern times, however, the landlord may be regarded 
as a capitalist, who has sunk his money in the purchase 
of an estate — it is a sort of fixed capital. The lowest 
figure he will willingly take for the use of his land will 
be indicated by the ordinary rate of profit which can be 
obtained in the least risky employment of capital 1 (§ 57); 
of course this is not an absolute limit; just as in bad 
times dealers may have to sell at a loss, and labourers 
may accept minimum rates for a time, so the landlord may 
be forced to take less than this ‘lowest limit* ; but it 
indicates what he will try to bargain for. 

65. It must be remembered, however, that there are 
serccclivery different uses, to which land may be put. 2 
It may be employed for preserving game, or for raising 
sheep or cattle, or for growing corn, or for building 
houses; in each case the*' land with its productive powers 
is only a portion of the capital required to carry on the 
business ; it is, generally speaking, the fixed capital needed ; 
but in the last case it is only a portion of the fixed capital 
required to carry on the business of providing accommodation 
for people to live on and do business in. For some of 

for the villain's holding a money rent which was equivalent to the 
cost of fvorking so much of his domain by hired labour. 

1 S?tnce laijd has usually been the least risky employment, it may 
avoid the apparent circle to say that the landlords will expect to 
get a slightly lower rate of return than that accruing in employments 
which involve a little more than the lowest risk. 

a Duke of Argyll, Unseen Foundations of Society , 299. 
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these purposes a much larger area is required than for 
others; a deer forest requires an area of s^eral square 
miles; a large tract is needed for a flock < 5 f 1000 sheep; 
the man with the same capital who takes to afable farming 
will not be able to do justice to more than 300 or 400 
acres; and for building purposes mere plots suffice; hence 
it is obvious that the land which can be used for the las' 
of these purposes is much more valuable than the land 
which is only suitable for less remunerative employment. 
In buying land suitable for building the purchaser will have 
to pay far more per acre than in securing land suitable 
for sheep ; in either case he will try to get as rent a sum 
equivalent to the profit on the portion of capital, usually 
fixed capital, whitli he contributes to the carrying on of 
the business, whatever it may be. 

In many cases in recent years it has been necessary 
to turn land from an ‘intensive’ 1 use, where mog Q.o e pit al 
is required per acre to carry on the business, to a more 
£ extensive’ use where less capital is required. The general 
course of events, however, in thfc progress of society has 
been to cause a demand for land for thfc higher uses, 
for agriculture and buildings; and wherever this occurs 
there is an immediate gain to the owner of land. Vast 
sums have been spent in draining, and otherwise, to make 
land fit for these higher uses. It is quite possible, too, that 
for some building purposes, or for the making of harbours 
and railways, a man may enjoy a strict monopoly and 
have the only land available for that particular purpose; 

1 Intensive cultivation is commonly distinguished fr<mi extensive ; 
in the former the farmer relies on the natural qualities of the soil, 
and tries not to exhaust them; in the latter he tries to use capital 
so as to force a greater return out of a given area. 
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in such cases it may still be possible for him to charge 
an arbitrary- rent. This is somewhat exceptional, however, 
and on the whole, as in the case of other profits from 
capital, so with the profit on capital sunk in the land, 
the force of competition practically prevents the owner 
from getting more for the use of his land than other 
capitalists are willing to take. The Corn Law of 1815 
was an attempt to keep up the price of corn artificially 
and give the English landlords a monopoly, so that the 
ordinary charge made for the use of land for arable pur- 
poses might be kept above the level to which it would 
otherwise have sunk. It proved a failure so far as the 
landed interest was concerned, while it was disastrous to 
the community on other grounds. V* may be certainly 
said that in our country at the present day there is no 
such monopoly in the ownership of agricultural land that 
la^4h\\d-S are able to charge arbitrarily for its use. 

66. The rate at which land is Jet depends primarily 
on the possibility of putting it to a more or less ‘intensive 1 
use; but there are also 1 differences in the rent which is 
paid for different pieces of land that are devoted to the 
same use. One farm that is employed in growing corn 
might be let at 5/- an acre and another at £2 or £3 : 
why can the landlord charge so much more heavily in 
the one case than in the other? 

The explanation of these differences was put with 
admirable clearness by Ricardo, who concentrated his 
attention on the differences in the rent paid for various 
pieces of*kmd which were all used for wheat growing. 1 

1 Adam Smith recognised both of the elements in rent, though 
he started on the wrong track by asserting that only land used 
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He used the term landlord in rather a sptcial sense, so 
far as England is concerned, for he meant : &y it a man 
who owns the land, but sinks no capital* in it and he 
took for granted that it is the fanner who* supplies all 
the capital. He then said that the land which was in 
the worst circumstances for cultivation* was on the margfti 
of cultivation; that its produce merely paid for the labour" 
and capital employed, and that there was nothing over 
for rent; but that the produce of all land, which was in 
better circumstances and supplied the same market, would 
not only afford wages to labour and profit to capital but 
rent as well. Without discussing the question as to 
whether it is quite accurate to say that the land on the 
margin of cultivation pays no rent 1 wc may say that the 
land which is in worst circumstances affords the standard 
from which rents are calculated, and that all land, which 
is better adapted for the sannj use and suppli e 

market, will pay as additional rent a sum equivalent to 
its advantages. There may be two farms cultivated by 
the same labour and capital, which produce respectively 
1000 and 1500 bushels annually; wc may sjppose that 
the inferior farm is on the margin of cultivation ; the extra 4 
500 bushels which come from the better situated land 
cannot go to the labourers — owing to competition for 
employment; nor to the capitalist owing to the competi- 

for certain purposes could afford rent. He recognised the differen- 
tial clement iti the rent of lands applied to the same usy, when 
he treated of the rent of mines. 

1 It is probably on the margin between one use 01 mini aim 
another: it is, we may suppose, practically unremuncrativc as corn 
land, but the loss on it is not so certain or so great that the 
landlord turns it to another use. 
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tion for farm's, therefore they must come to the landlord 
as rent; but they are not an arbitrary charge. They are 
simply the equivalent of the differential advantages his 
property possesses, advantages which he allows the farmer 
to use. 

- The main advantages which one farm, has over another 
may be resolved into superiority of soil and exposure, and 
convenience of carriage to the market; a farm, which has 
an advantage in cither of these points over another that 
is similar in other respects, will pay the equivalent in rent. 
Again, one man may have a more advantageous contract 
than another, since he has better security for his improve- 
ments and a freer hand in working the land as he likes; 
for such advantages also he will be at’e to pay additional 
rent. 

As a general rule more and more food is wanted in the 
ppnanQf-S of society, and recourse must be had to more and 
more arduous methods of wringing produce from the soil, 
in accordance with the law of diminishing returns (§ 30). 
High prices encourage lrigher farming or recourse to worse 
land; the area, 1 which was formerly in worst circumstances, 
is better than the still worse land which is subsequently 
used for com growing; it pays the equivalent of its 
advantage as rent, and all other land is able to pay a still 
higher rent than before. Thus the differential payments 
of rent for agricultural land become larger and larger, as 
the demand for food grows greater. It thus comes about 
that in a second fashion land tends to become more 
valuable society advances; it can be turned to more 
intensive uses, and the differential payments for all 

1 Or in highly cultivated countries the produce of the last applied 
and least remunerative ‘dose of capital \ 
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agricultural land other than the worst, and Similarly for all 
building land other than the worst, are likely to increase 
as well. 

67. This increase cannot be ascribed to tht! mere greed 
of landlords, it is not an arbitrary exaction. High rents 
are the effect, not the cause of high prices. The progress ^ 
of society brings about changed circumstances of which 
the landlords are able to take advantage, and the gain 
comes to them through the action of competition. A.t the 
same time it is not unfitly described as unearned, since, 
according to the explanation given by Ricardo, it comes 
from the mere progress of society and without effort or 
enterprise on the part of those who enjoy its fruits. Hence, 
it is commonly s; token of as the unearned increment of 
land ; and various schemes have been enunciated for 
transferring this unearned wealth from the landlords to the 
community at large. 

The argument which underlies these proposals seems 
convincing enough; but an ambiguity lies in the word 
‘landlord 1 . Just as the word Country 1 has a special 
economic sense, so has the word ‘ landlord *; it means a 
man who owns the land but sinks no capital in improving 
it or turning it to account. In many parts of the continent 
the landlord and tenant are obviously partners and go 
shares in the stock and in the produce; in England, 
generally speaking, the landlords sink large sums of capital 
in the land. If it is fit for high farming, it is because the 
landlord’s capital has made it fit, and kept it fit for this 
remunerative use. If we are to appropriate th? unearned 
increment of agricultural land we must first make sure how 
much of the increase has been earned by the landlord, 
who has improved his land by sinking capital in it, and 

1 11 
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we must be able to see whether he has got an excessive 
rate of profit. 

In the cas£‘ of building land, where gain accrues to the 
owners of particular plots through a public undertaking, 
there is a much stronger case for some such appropriation ; 
and the fairness of exacting payments for * betterment* 
appears to be admitted. Even here there may be a danger 
of dealing hardly with those who have foreseen the improve- 
ment, and bought with reference to it; but perhaps 
those who speculate in house property may be trusted to 
look after themselves in any state of the law. 

In following out these considerations, however, we have 
been led away from the principles that determine rent; 
we have seen that there are but few cases where the 
owner of land has such a monopoly that he can charge 
arbitrarily for the use of it; but we have also seen that 
the~-££C£ r ess of society renders land more valuable, as it 
can be applied to more profitable uses, and the differen- 
tial payments for each use increase. So far we have been 
concerned with the bargaining which takes place between 
individuals, find the more and more complicated consider- 
ations which enter into the minds of men, who have things 
to sell or things to hire, when they are trying to come to 
terms with others who want to have or to use these various 
things. Bargaining between individuals embraces a large 
part of the economic side of modern society ; but it does 
not cover it all or explain any part of it completely. In 
tlie^ <*ase of rent we reach a limit where the competition 
of individuals, taken by itself, fails to explain the pheno- 
mena, and where we find that the course of the progress 
of society obviously affects the terms which the landlord 
is able to ask or the farmer to give. From this point wc 
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may turn away from the particular case t>f ^ts effects on 
rent, and consider the progress of society and the manner 
in which it may react on the business habits and practice 
that has been already described. 



PART IV 


Progress 

CHAPTER I 
IN SOCIETY 

68. We have now completed our sketch of the mechanism 
by which business affairs are carried on in modern com- 
munities. It must be remembered, however, that the 
industrial organism is not a mere machine; it is living* 
and has powers of self-adjustment to fit it to the changing 
circitTTKWW, J3S of different generations. For the world is 
always changing; new wants spring up as new material 
comforts or new intellectual pleasures come within our 
reach; tea and newspapers are almost ranked among the 
^necessaries *of* life in the present generation; they were 
wholly unthought of by our ancestors three hundred years 
ago. Along with such wants and desires there arise new 
means of gratifying them. Man’s knowledge of natural 
materials and of natural forces has gone on increasing, 
and he has again and again been able to devise new 
methods of applying them to serve human requirements. 
Thesa changes, as they have come into operation, have 
rendered corresponding readjustments in our business 
system necessary. The invention of the steam engine has 
made an extraordinary change in facilities for communication 
by land and water, and has opened up all sorts of new 
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possibilities of trade. The telegraph has Revolutionised 
the methods of buying and selling in some departments 
of business. Each change, as it has c&me about, has 
involved loss to some persons and in some directions; 1 
but if we view the matter broadly yid on the whole we 
may say that what holds good of the introduction* of^ 
machinery in any trade holds good also of improvements 
in the industrial machine as a whole. Some individuals 
suffer during the time of the change, but when the change 
is complete the public are better served with material 
goods, and have therefore (p. 9) better opportunities of 
enjoying a life that is worth living intellectually and morally. 
We need not attempt to forecast the possible changes in the 
far future; it is i*jt worth while to set ourselves deliberately 
to dream of the attainment of some Utopia; but it is well 
to consider the main directions in which changes have 
taken place in the past; w<t may then be -able to 

see what is the trend in the affairs of men, and to form 
an opinion as to the most practicable means of guiding 
them better, so far as we are able to influence their course. 

69. If we compare the condition of busifies£ in England 
three hundred years ago with the state of affairs in the 
present day as it has been described in preceding 
chapters, we may perhaps say that the similar types of 
bargain existed, but that the types which were most common 
long ago are comparatively infrequent to-day. Monopoly 
is comparatively rare now (p. 64): it is but seldom that 
anyone can charge arbitrarily for his goods without ftfgrenc® 
to the cost of production. In Tudor times ft was at least 

5 The loss which has come about from political quarrels, war, 
invasion, etc. need not be considered here, though it has been a 
frightful element of waste in human society. 
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a constant danger, and the State had to watch against it 
and to legislate against it, as we do against adulteration 
now; a favourfce expedient to keep its evils in check, 
both in municipal affairs and in foreign commerce, was 
to erect a monopoly, a corporation, guild, or company, 
which could be overhauled from time to time in the interest 
of the public. But neither monopolies nor regulated prices 
are much in vogue in the present day; competition has 
forced^ its way into every department, and the interlopers 
have broken down the exclusive privileges of trading 
companies. 

So, too, in regard to procuring the use of other people’s 
capital; in the early Middle Ages contracts of loan were 
prohibited by law, as it seemed likely^ that one party 
would take advantage of them to the positive damage of 
another. It was only by entering into partnership in risks 
and pifdfiJts, that anyone coujd obtain the skill of another 
to assist him in managing his wealth in commercial avo- 
cations. In the present day, however, the common opinion 
is, that individuals can be*, trusted to look after their own 
interests in ^udi matters and to use any form of contract 
fnat seems to be convenient to the parties concerned. 
There is more self-reliance and more freedom for individuals 
to conduct their business in their own way. 

The cases which were cited in a previous section (p. 27) 
where natural economy has been superseded by money- 
bargaining may be referred to once more in this connection. 
Natural* economy and barter are incompatible with close 
bargaining; ^,0 are the customary payments for which 
labour services were commuted. Wherever money economy 
has come in, there is competition ; and competition means 
free play for individual interest and individual enterprise. 
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In all departments of life and all along the line^the triumph 
of individualism in industry and commerce has been 
complete. From the early Middle Ages#onward it was 
checked and thwarted by legislation of every sort but it 
has won its way, step by step and bit by bit, in commerce, 
and industry, and agriculture, till it established itself coifi- 
pletely in the first quarter of the present century. It has 
shewn itself fittest, and so it has survived the systems of 
natural economy and regulated prices which it has super- 
seded; 1 it enables individuals to bargain with precision 
as to what is fair at the moment between man and man, 
while the community is better served by according free 
play to individual energy and enterprise. We may each 
cherish an ideal »of something better for the future, but 
w T e may yet say that the regime of individual competition 
has come into vogue, merely because it has been recognised 
in one department of life aft*r another that it-wijs* better 
than what preceded it. Along with our material progress 
has been a steady movement in favour of individual freedom, 
and reliance on the wisdom and efforts of individuals. 

70. If we turn from contrasting the relative frequency 
of different types of bargain to consider the actual method 
in which work is done, we shall find that there has been 
a corresponding change on this side of social life as well. 
Adam Smith regarded the progress of society as almost 
entirely due to the division of labour; he did not, perhaps, 
lay sufficient stress on the conditions which are necessary 

1 Whatever its disadvantages may be, the contrast with*native # 
states in India where natural economy and custom rule to a considerable 
extent, shows that the conditions in which free play of individual 
competition arises, help to protect the weak from arbitrary and 
capricious exaction (p. 12). 
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to render then division of labour possible. But with this 
proviso, it may be said that his doctrine still holds good, 
if the word labour be interpreted in a sufficiently wide 
sense. Labour must be taken to include not merely 
manual labour, but all the labour by which wages of 
management are earned. The labour of the heads in 
"administering and directing is to be kept in mind, just as 
much as the labour of the hands in spinning or weaving. 
The labour of opening up new fields of commerce and of 
providing for the transmission of goods to places where 
they are wanted, must not be forgotten; nor the labour 
of those who assist in the making of payments and trans- 
ference of capital as bankers do, or who encourage the 
enterprise of others by insuring against th%, risks of business. 
All these are departments of labour which contribute to 
the maintenance of the material prosperity of the common 
weal ; -an d^.. in each of theap separate types of business 
there has been a constant division of labour; new callings 
are being marked out as separate lines of life, and there 
has been an ever increasing specialisation of function both 
in the labour* of the head and the labour of the hands. 
•* The fact that this change has been occurring will hardly 
be doubted; those who are fond of drawing analogies 
between animal and social organisms will recognise the 
principle that along with growth and development there 
is specialisation of function. We must consider what this 
specialisation involves and implies, and how it has reacted 
pn the Character of society itself. 

The division of labour and tendency to specialise in one 
particular direction enable a man to acquire a very high 
degree of special skill in that particular department (p. 81), 
but it renders him unaccustomed and unfit to turn his 
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hand to any one of many things in turn. f The Viking 
was a sailor who could work a ship, a soldier who could 
wield a sword, a merchant who could tradte, and perhaps 
a blacksmith who could forge a blade; while? lie was able 
to act as a surgeon if need be. W^tli us, r all these are 
separate callings; and the man who had been brought up 
to one would probably recognise his unfitness for practis- 
ing the others. In the colonies, the man who can turn 
his hand to anything will still find an opening; but he 
lias hardly a chance in a highly civilised community. 
What is needed here is that each man should be able to 
do something really well; and thus to take his part in the 
necessary labour which is divided up among so many 
different men. • 

It follows too that these men who have specialised are 
very markedly different from one another; one has this 
power developed and another* that. One has uvmjial dex- 
terity, and another mental quickness; but each man is cast 
in a different mould from others whose callings are quite 
unlike his own. One Viking, on one cow-boy, or one all 
round man of any sort will be somewhat simitar to another * 
but with the specialisation of function one individual iS 
differentiated from another man, who practices a different 
calling, in physique, habits, and character. 

These differences of labour, and personal habit and 
character, are to some extent correlated with social differ- 
ences. In order that a man may excel in some callings, a 
long and expensive education is necessary (p. 1T6J; 1 it. 

1 Under present conditions those who have the means of paying 
for long special training arc practically selected for these kinds of 
labour. If all education were free, and the support of all children 
during the time of education were paid by the State, it might be 
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seems hardly possible to rearrange the work in the world 
so that each man shall do a portion of manual labour and 
each carry on vsomc cultured and intellectual employment 
as well. There would be a real waste if this were attempted, 
since the long tirne^ not of general education but of special 
training, would be thrown away on those who only prac- 
tised their profession for half their time. Such an attempt 
at equalisation might be authoritatively imposed, but it is 
never likely to introduce itself and supersede the present 
arrangements from its own superior fitness. 

It is to be noticed, too, that some employments are belter 
worth pursuing than others, for there is more, in an intel- 
lectual sense, to be got out of them. The bricklayer’s la- 
bourer soon exhausts all the direct possibilities of education 
which occur in his calling; the indirect possibilities of in- 
telligent interest 1 arising out of it are much more varied 
than ut'fii$t sight appears. vOn the other hand, the bar- 
rister or physician may go on to extreme old age increasing 
his experience and becoming more expert in his business. 
A calling in winch there is scope for constant progress, 
the direct interest of which is never exhausted, and which 
*is continually calling forth new intellectual effort affords a 
lifelong education in the mere effort to practise it. In 
themselves and apart altogether from the rewards they bring, 
such callings are best worth pursuing; they continue to 
exercise a favourable influence on individual development 
throughout the whole of life. 

« 

'possible to give all equal opportunities of entering on any calling. 
There would ‘still be a difficulty about devising the best principle 
of selection, or the time of life at which to make the decision, 
Especially as between precocious children and others. 

1 Compare my address on Education in the Path towards Knowledge . 
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Enough has been said to let us see from* another side 
the inreasing importance attaching to individualism in 
modern society. Individuals are more differentiated from 
one another than they ever were before, there is less 
likeness between one and another; the peculiar bent given 
by disposition, or by circumstances, is accentuated by th& 
influence of the calling, and by the specialisation it in-* 
duces. There is a wider range than ever before for 
individual intelligence in driving bargains, and there are 
more marked individualities and more striking differences 
between one man and another than in any previous social 
condition. 

71. Such, as it seems to me, has been the trend of 
material progress hitherto; it has given more free play to 
individual effort, and it has deepened the differences, per- 
sonal and social, between one individual and another. 
There are many who look on b!>th movements \vjth distrust 
and dislike; they regard a regulated, orderly life which 
is marked by greater stability and less hurry, as more 
wholesome than the feverish fussiness of the present day, 
and they desire that inequalities should be softened down 
rather than accentuated. This is a widely diffused senti- - * 
ment, and leads many a man to question whether material 
progress, with the changes it seems to induce, is really a boon. 

This question has already come before us once or 
twice (pp. 6, 79, 109, 152); it has been forced upon the 
attention of thinking men by the sad contrast between 
the enormous increase which the last century has tfcen in , 
the powers of production, and the continued poverty and 
degradation of large sections of the population. John 
Stuart Mill felt the disappointment keenly; he was inclined 
to idealise a stationary state, as having advantages of its 
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own, and as #comparing not unfavourably with the march 
of progress. 

In the popular mind there is less of such hesitancy, 
but there ta strange inconsistency; the common-sense of 
ordinary educated, mankind appears to vacillate between 
opinions which are scarcely compatible with one another. 
On the one hand we hear continual gratulation about the 
triumphs of invention and discovery; on the bringing out 
of new machines, the opening of new routes of commu- 
nication, and the developing of the resources of distant 
lands. On the other hand there is a constant scare as 
to the increase of population; since the time of Malthus, 
the ordinary imagination has come to be dominated by a 
dread of an ever-growing multitude <iof human beings, 
each jostling his neighbours more and more keenly in 
the struggle for the means of subsistence. The dread of 
over-population becomes it ost pronounced when any pro- 
ject is mooted for the relief of the poor; anything that 
seems likely to increase the comfort of the poorest classes 
is apt to be viewed with suspicion, since there is a fear 
that their increased wages or better conditions will only 
lead to an increase of population. 

These expressions of current 4 sentiment appear to me 
to be incongruous; any improvement in the powers of 
production and developing of physical resources leads to 
an increase of the wealth of the world; it affords an op- 
portunity for the increase of population. If the evil of 
increasing population is so much to be dreaded, then the 
material pi. egress which opens up opportunities for it is 
not a matter of congratulation. On the other hand, if we 
are satisfied that material progress and prosperity is 
a boon, then we need not lose heart altogether over 
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that increase of population which is one ofc itj incidents. 

Like some other bogeys, the Malthusian scare becomes 
less dreadful when it is steadily faced. Mtlthus accumu- 
lated an immense amount of evidence whieh served to 
prove his principle. He shewed that tjiere is a tendency 
for population to increase faster than the means of sub- 
sistence tend to increase; he did not slnjw that it actu- 
ally does so. He did not regard this tendency as an 
uncontrollable physical impulse which would work remorse- 
lessly on, till the whole world was dragged into deeper 
and deeper poverty and misery. He recognised that the 
tendency is counteracted by checks of two different kinds. 
Some are positive or physical, like famine and disease; 
some are prevents, and among these last wc may reckon 
the determination to defer marriage rather than bring up 
a family on a lower standard of comfort ($ 46). If these 
checks are neglected it is cflsy to show by, a .simple 
arithmetical calculation that, taking the area of the globe 
into account, at any given rate ol increase, the available 
space must be completely occupied; but Malthus did 
not regard it as a question of mere arithmetic about the 
peopling of the earth. He showed that there is a ten-" 1 
dency to ‘populate down 1 to any given standard of com- 
fort, but he did not attempt to demonstrate the existence 
of a physical tendency, which would mechanically force 
down the standard of comfort. So long as the standard 
of comfort of the lowest class of the population remains 
unaltered, we cannot expect that any increase of wealth , 
will raise them ; there is a strong tendency to ‘ people down* 
to the old standard, and this seems to have operated in 
England, and to have prevented large masses of the 
people from sharing in material progress. The ‘tendency/ 
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has hindered them from rising in the world wdien they 
had the opportunity, but it has not forced them to lower 
and lower depths of misery ; still less has it served to drag 
other classes down with them. 

Every increase pf the material wealth of the community 
hffords a new opportunity ; if the men who form the com- 
'munity are wise, they will use it to raise their standard 
of comfort. If they are not wise they will make use of 
the new opportunity by increasing their present enjoyments; 
they may use it, as was the case with so many workmen 
last century in mere idleness ; 1 they may use it to procure 
drink; the opportunity may result in an increase of reckless 
marriages. It is only by the diffusion of a higher ideal 
of comfort, and of a determination to« live in accordance 
with it, that the condition of the poor can be really raised. 
There is a tendency for them to ‘people down’ to their 
standard of comfort, whatever that standard may be. 

The Malthusian principle then serves to explain why so 
many people have failed to take advantage of their oppor- 
tunities ; but it is an ^rror to argue from this that the 
increase of population is in any sense a positive evil. If 
"’the means of subsistence increase and population increases 
proportionately, as it tends to do, things are no worse ; 
an opportunity of rising to a better level has been missed, 
but that is all. There are more people living on the old 
terms, but they are not living on worse terms — that is all. 

Every improvement in wealth, every effort to benefit the 

o 

^Instead of working six days a week and having increased com- 
fort, they only worked two or three days a week and yet earned 
enough to enable them to live in the old conditions. This was a 
constant complaint against the weavers in the eighteenth century. 
o, Growth of English Industry , II. 383 n, 388 n, 474, 599 n. 
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poor, opens up a new opportunity for yaeija ; all such 
opportunities of every kind may be welcomed ; but it is 
desirable that the masses of the people should learn to 
take advantage of these opportunities, and thus rise to a 
higher ideal of comfort. Any effort ^ which sets a better 
ideal of life before them, any attempt at self-disciplihe 
which enables them to realise their better ideal, is a 
positive gain ; but even if the opportunity be missed, there 
is no obvious loss, and no deeper degradation. 

The case of unproductive consumption which has been 
already considered, serves to throw light on this problem. 
We need not grudge any man or any class the opportunity 
which comes with increased wealth ; we shall do well to 
set ourselves to t;y to teach them to use these opportuni- 
ties wisely. In so far as the lowest class can be trained 
to be so self-controlled and self-disciplined as to use any 
opportunity for a definite inTprovcment in their standard 
of comfort, and not for immediate self-indulgence, the 
benefits, social and moral, of material progress will be 
amply demonstrated. The current doubts as to the benefit 
of material progress are due to the frequent sight of ne- 
glected opportunities, and of increased multitudes living in 
the same degraded conditions as of old. The benefit, 
which material progress offers, can only be received in full 
if individual men and women adoj^t a higher ideal and 
become more self-disciplined in the effort to attain it. But 
the whole topic serves to bring out the weight of individual 
responsibility in modern society. There can be r.o ques- 
tion as to the reality of material progress, ar I there could 
be none as to its benefits, if men and women were only 
self-disciplined enough to turn their opportunities to good 
account. 



CHAPTER II 

SELF-DISCIPLINE 

72. A roRTiON, at least, of the classical English writers on 
Political Economy have been accustomed to speak of 
man as usually actuated by self-interest,: they have treated 
of social affairs as they arc affected by the mechanical 
play of individual interests ; others have been content to try 
to measure the force of tiiesc various interests, without 
enquiring closely as to the several types to which they 
belong. This view of human nature is a little crude, even 
though it gives results w]iich arc approximately sound in 
the limited sphere of business transactions at any place 
end time; for it is also important to distinguish different 
kinds of self-interest, since they may have very different 
bearings on o*her sides of social life. It is important to 
consider how a man thinks of himself, and what sort of 
conduct fits in with the interest of that self as he conceives 
it. Only in this way can we distinguish self-interested 
conduct, which is really injurious to society, from the self- 
interested conduct which is compatible with its welfare, 
and from various kinds of self-forgetful conduct which 
actually promote it. There would be a vast improvement 
in society if men could only come to take deeper and 

. » 1 7 6 
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better views of their own nature, so that thfc cfruder forms 
of self-interest might be controlled and Ky their 

own deliberate and voluntary efforts. 

The crudest way of looking at self is that* of the men 
who regard themselves as mere aninmls, and find th^t 
the immediate gratification of animal passions is the thing 
that interests them most. The life of the spoiled child, 
made up of a continual round of changing desires, is the 
best example of this type which modern civilisation affords : 
there is no power of self-restraint for the sake of others, 
or even for its own sake; the prospect of sickness to- 
morrow docs not check it from over-eating to-day. In 
savage life there is much that is similar; there is very 
little forethought, •ind no care about saving from the 
plenty of to-day to meet the possible scarcity of to-morrow. 
Life with the savage consists of long periods of drudgery 
and privation broken by occasional orgies; he tan display 
splendid powers of endurance at times, but dislikes the 
routine of settled, regular labour, and the steady drudgery 
it involves. lie prefers an undisciplined life, with the 
fullest indulgence of animal passions and the fullest^ 
indulgence in animal sloth that is possible. We may find 
at times, too, when the pressure of civilised habits is 
removed, that men very readily revert to this undisciplined 
and reckless condition ; the stories of ship-wrecked sailors, 
or of men who are driven to desperation by any straits, 
show how slight the veneer of social habit is, and how 
easily the wildest passions may come to assert themselves. 
This entirely undisciplined life, which demands the fullest 
scope for the gratification of man’s animal nature, in 
food, drink, laziness and lust, is the enemy of all social 
welfare. In the savage state it prevents the possibility of 

1 2 
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advance ; white, as formulated by the anarchist, it presents 
a danger to existing society. All material progress requires 
the abandonment of this imperfect conception of man’s 
nature, and' of the narrow view of human self-interest. 
Progress can onlyr take place through a discipline which 
Restricts and limits unrestrained self-indulgence. 

73. If man .comes to view himself as a member of a 
civilised community where a money economy prevails, he 
is not unlikely to consider that his interest lies in taking 
account of the probable length of his life, and accumu- 
lating the greatest amount of money that is possible in 
that time. Such a person is the familiar ‘ economic man ’ 
of the Manchester School. According to his view of him- 
self, his interest prompts him to try aid rise in the world; 
an improved social position, with all that money can bring, 
is the object of his ambition, and he struggles for it with 
desperate energy. The faults of such a character appear 
on the surface; they become most obvious in the case 
of anyone who exaggerates this course of life till it becomes 
absurd. The miser, who accumulates money, not as a 
means but as ail end, is a sufficiently sordid figure ; there 
is a bitter irony in his self-imposed wretchedness; but at 
least he serves to show what a power of self-discipline 
resides in this form of self-interest. The miser denies 
himself every animal indulgence; the passion for money 
has exorcised all grosser desires ; gluttony, and drunkenness, 
and idleness arc evils for which he has no inclination; nor 
need there be any dread of over-population in a nation 
of misers/ So great is the corrective power of this form 
of self-interest, in disciplining passions that are dan- 
gerous to material progress, that the Manchester School 
has been inclined to idealise it unduly and to forget that 
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such a narrow view of human nature anti <*f individual 
interest must, if it should have free play, produce much 
mischief in social life. • 

At the same time, although this form of ^elf-discipline 
is caricatured by the miser and its •benefits have been 
unduly extolled, we need not under-rate the real part it 
may play for the benefit of society. In # so far as it calls 
forth each man’s enterprise or energy and forces him to 
exert himself, it is a motive power which makes far the 
material progress of the community. Energy and efficiency 
in work (§ 49) and enterprise in the formation and em- 
ployment of capital (§§ 4, 6, 59) are the two factors on 
which material progress mainly depends; whatever calls 
these forth contributes to rapid advance. The economic 
man, who out of mere self-interest exerts himself to do 
his best, 1 is, unconsciously or heedlessly but still really, 
promoting the material well-being of society. This will 
hardly be denied in the case of increased efficiency among 
workmen ; to whatever it may be due, it tells to the good 
of the public. In exactly the* same way. the man with 
money, who does not enjoy it immediately himself, but 
invests it in materials or goods which may serve the 
public taste and bring him in a revenue, is guided by 
his own ideas of self-interest. He docs not want imme- 
diate gratification as much as lie wants a revenue in the 
future; so his wealth is used as capital, and he affords 
employment and caters for public requirements. In this 
fashion the self-discipline, which comes about from tf?is,form? 
of self-interest, does serve important public jfurposes. 

1 The self-interests which attempt to gain, not by increasing 
energy and enterprise, but at the expense of others (pp. 66, 123 n, 
145, r 86) do not bring about these social advantages. 
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74. It iff Sbt this point that the difficulties which are 
involved in most forms of socialism come into light. 
Many of us are repelled by the narrowness of self-interest ; 
we doubt whether an evil like self-seeking ever really 
works for good, apd we wish to displace individual self- 
interest by higher motives. It is true that the exception- 
ally virtuous m$y work as hard, and show themselves as 
enterprising for the sake of the public as they do when 
workyig on their own account; but a social system cannot 
be devised with sole regard to the best citizens; it must 
also take account of the worst, and of the ordinary man. 
Of the lowest grade it may certainly be said that they do 
not work so hard on relief works for the public as they 
do when they obtain a job and work for wages on their 
own account. The ordinary man is not likely to strain 
himself steadily and constantly, and to do his very best 
at his .work,, when no appreciable advantage comes to 
himself personally. To supply all with work, at wages 
which provided them with the necessaries of life, would, 
if it could be effected, alter society ; it would remove from 
all the special temptations of the very poor, and the 
bitterness of their struggle. It would expose all to the 
special temptations of the rich, as it would give new 
opportunities for self-indulgence; this might take the form 
of mere idleness, or it might take other forms; but there 
is reason to dread that if the self-discipline which comes 
from the self-interest of the economic man were wholly 
• remoydd, 1 there might be a terrible decrease of energy 

1 Mr. Blatchford in Merric England draws an important dis- 
tinction between two different kinds of self-interest — the greed of 
gain, and the desire of distinction or honour, such as actuates 
the athlete. The craftsman’s desire of standing well with his 
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and efficiency, and the whole population might spon'be sunk 
in as great proverty as any part of it had suffered before. 

Nor is it clear that collective action cc#uld supply the 
enterprise which self-interest calls forth in individuals. 
It is true that excellent service may £>e obtained by the 
employment of paid managers, as well as by partners 
working for an increased rate of profit ; this is exemplified 
in many railways and banks, and indeed in joint stock 
undertakings of every kind. It must be remembered 
however, that in such cases self-interest is not altogether 
excluded, but that a prospect of rising in the world through 
energy and efficiency is still held out. In official circles, 
where promotion goes, at least to some extent by seniority 
rather than by mtrit, there is, according to common opi- 
nion, less efficient administration. The Post Office does 
not seem to compare favourably in this respect with some 
of the great railway companies, which carg> 013 transit 
business of other kinds. Collectivist administration is more 
easily applicable to some kinds of business than to others ; 
and in so far as it succeeds in ousting competition, it 
may be trusted to maintain itself satisfactorily; but our 
present experience is not favourable to forcing on aft 
extension of official administration to the exclusion of 
individual enterprise or of joint stock companies. 

associates and being a credit to his trade was undoubtedly a strong 
motive in the municipalities of the Middle Ages with their guilds. It 
is difficult to see how the earning of distinction or maintaining 
reputation will be a stimulus among large numbers of men engaged 
in ordinary callings ; in a village where everyone knows everybody 
else, good character may be recognised and admired ; but those who 
live in large towns, and are lost in a crowd, have passed outside 
the sphere where this motive can be expected to operate forcibly. 
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Besides the #> difficulty of management, there would 
apparently, under the collectivist scheme, be a difficulty in 
procuring wealth to use as capital. Democratic govern- 
ments have pot hitherto been distinguished for frugality 
and foresight ; the failure of Holland to provide beforehand 
foi her defence was one cause of her decline . 1 Such 
states have difficulty in providing for the well-being of 
posterity, or takmg it into account The formation of 
capital must always involve the deferring of present enjoy- 
ment, in order to obtain a revenue or some other advan- 
tage in the future. In the case of a state or municipality, 
it means the paying of increased taxation now, in order 
that posterity may be the gainer. English public spirit is 
at such a low ebb in regard to the defences of the realm, 
and successive ministers have been so much afraid of 
increasing taxation for the maintenance of the Navy, that 
increased taxation for the &tke of repairing or improving 
public works cannot be confidently anticipated in a 
democratic state. This difficulty becomes more striking 
when we remember that ljithcrto States and Municipalities 
have been able to obtain on loan capital formed by 
private enterprise; they have constantly run into debt, they 
have not accumulated wealth for themselves. Even when 
the means of production are secured in such forms as 
railways, gas works or water reservoirs, a constant saving 
and sinking of capital must go on to keep them in good 
condition; and this collective forethought for the future 
Jias never been developed in democratic communities on 
% 

1 It was possible to rouse the people to splendid acts of patriot- 
ism, but not to keep up constant watchfulness and preparation 
beforehand. Mahan, Sea Power y 48, 98. 
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such a scale as to cause us to hope that kt will soon prove 
as effective as private enterprise. 

These difficulties will in all probability be reduced and 
removed sooner or later, at any rate in many departments 
of life. When time is reckoned not by years and decades, 
but by generations and centuries, we see that the greatest 
revolutions are possible ; better forms of social organisation 
have gradually superseded less satisfactory types, and have 
survived till some other type proved itself fitter still. 
Natural Economy has given place to regulated prices, 
and these to the regime of competition; and some form 
of Socialism may arise in the future by its own approved 
excellence. But the world will not be ready for it until 
some new form # of discipline shrill be discovered, which 
shall control man’s animal passions, -and call forth his 
energy and enterprise as effectively as is done by individual 
self-interest in the present dty. 

75. There are various other social amlfitiorik, which 
may operate to modify the harsh features of the economic 
man, and also to limit animal self-indulgence still further. 
They would in popular language be described as unselfish, 
but the cynic insists that they are merely different forms 
of self-love after all. On this dispute it is unnecesary to 
enter; we may admit that they are concerned with self, 
and have their roots in a man’s view about himself. They 
are, perhaps, best described as self-regarding; it is more 
important for our purpose to notice that they afford an 
effective means of self-discipline; when a man ceases to 
think of himself merely as an individual and regards him- 
self as a member of a family, or of a state, or as re- 
sponsible to God, he comes under the influence of family 
feeling, public spirit, and religious belief. Each of these. 
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may mould his* character in many ways, and each has 
an important Bearing on economic affairs. 

Family affection is so much of a natural and animal 
instinct that it *is in all probability the most widely opera- 
tive of these influences; it certainly modifies the effects 
of, individual sclf-inWest in a striking fashion. It may in 
SQ'me cases serve to re-enforce it, as when a man lives 
more carefully than he otherwise would, not to provide 
for his own old age, but to have money to spend on 
giving his children a start in life. It may sometimes 
conflict with the individual interest, or at any rate may 
incite to conduct about which the mere individual is 
indifferent. It may do this by lengthening the range of 
time which the individual takes into Recount; when he 
regards himself as one of a family, he is likely to think 
not merely of his own life, but of posterity. It is thus 
through family feeling, family affection, or family ambition 
that a regard for the distant future is brought to bear upon 
and to influence individual conduct. 

The sphere where it has operated most obviously is in 
the action of^the English landed interest. Nowhere else 
has the ambition to found a family been so obvious; the 
possession and management of estates continually calls 
on the owner to sink capital, from which he will derive 
little benefit personally. The most obvious case appears 
to be in the planting of estates; but the same principle 
has operated in many other ways. During the eighteenth 
century English agriculture improved in every department, 
and large sums were expended by ‘spirited* proprietors. 
The bad effects of the English system of entailing pro- 
perty have become a commonj^lace in economic books; 
and the disadvantages are real, but the advantages, in 
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limiting the caprices of the very rich, and’ejiccjuraging men 
to act with regard to a distant future, instead of thinking 
merely of their own lives, should not be ^overlooked. 

The strength of this influence of family fueling is shewn 
in another way. While democratic spates have not gene- 
rally been far-seeing, the ambition of founding a dynasty 
has led many tyrants to undertake and carry out mo'st 
expensive public works. The irrigation system of the 
Pharaohs in Egypt, and the great tanks in different parts 
of India bear witness to the forethought of tyrants, as 
truly as did the vast treasure of Henry VII. Dynastic 
ambition may seem to be a foolish form of vanity but it 
may effect changes for the future well-being of a state 
such as could onlfc be otherwise accomplished by an unusual 
exhibition of public spirit. 

76. A man may also come to regard himself habitually 
as a member of a larger or smaller public, and his conduct 
in economic affairs may be consciously and habitually 
modified by considerations which do not affect himself 
personally so much as the pijblic to which he belongs. 
Just as anyone may sacrifice his own pcitfonal gain for 
the sake of the future of his family, so may individuals 
incur considerable sacrifices voluntarily and habitually from 
a regard to public interest. 

Adam Smith seemed to think that the profession of 
conducting trade for public objects and in the public in- 
terest was unreal, 1 and might be left out of account; but 
it may, after all, play a very important part in economic 
affairs. There are cases where an unremunemtive businesi 
may be carried on at a personal loss, for the sake of th< 
public good. This occurred when Mr. John Bright kep 
1 Wealth of Nations , IV. ii. 
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his mills at Roch'dale going all through the cotton famine. 
Such generous conduct might be regarded as a form of 
philanthropy, and as lying outside ‘business* altogether 
(p. 52), but it may also be taken as showing how public 
spirit may come in to affect the manner in which business 
is carried on. Another illustration occurs in the case of 
ar ty monopolist, who, having to choose between two courses 
of action, determines to work his monopoly on the lines 
that are most advantageous to the public (p. 66). 

It may be more frequently brought into play, however, 
to control the forms which competition takes. There are 
many methods of competition, which, though they may 
be for the immediate gain of certain traders, are yet in- 
jurious to the public. Such are all attempts to gain by 
supplying inferior articles. Short measure and adulteration 
may be temporarily profitable; honesty is not always the 
best policy. The public are Very ignorant as to the quality 
of the goods they purchase, and are easily taken in. 1 
The man who is actuated by public spirit will abstain from 
methods of doing business which are injurious to the 
general public and which tend to bring his trade into 
discredit. The whole system of guilds and privileged 
companies was partly intended to check injurious com- 

1 Under free competition the quality of wares is said to have 
deteriorated ; blit this is not in all cases due to manufacturers 
supplying inferior qualities in order to cut one another out. There 
is a large demand on the part of the public for things that are 
showy # zftid cheap, and manufacturers are not necessarily to be 
blamed for cattving to supply this taste. It is part of the general 
tendency of a democratic age, that goods — such as furniture — are 
not made so much for the few persons who appreciate good qual- 
ity, as for the many who are satisfied with what looks pretentious. 
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petition of this kind (p. 83), so that the" jnibjic might be 
well supplied, and the credit of English goods maintained 
in foreign markets. In the present day thg main securities 
against such mischiefs are to be found in the public spirit 
of individuals. # 

There is a form of competition which is injurious to Hie 
trade ; namely, that by which prices are cut down to* a 
level at which they cease to be remunerative; this may 
appear to be a real benefit to the public, as it enables 
them to buy the same goods as before at a low'er "price. 
Still it cannot be to the permanent interest of the com- 
munity that anyone should enter on this course, and it 
is generally the resource of desperate men. In some cases 
this distinctive competition may lead to a monopoly, when 
the interests of the public are obviously sacrificed; in other 
cases it may bring about the disorganisation of the trade, 
through the failure of some # masters and closing of their 
factories, or through quarrels witli the "hands * It is really 
to the interest of the public that enterprise should reap 
its fair reward, by the gain arising out of the usual rate 
of profit (p. 137); those, who deliberately out Aiis rate down, 
are putting a check on enterprise in one department *jf 
life. Public-spirited men will not do it. 

The influence of public spirit is still more noticeable, 
however, in the case of the working classes; the "public’ 
of which the Trade Unionist takes account, consists of 
the manual labourers, and it is a restricted one; but 
it cannot be said to be small. In the middle* the 
century some economists argued that Trade*Unions could 
not bring about any combination which would be effective 
to raise wages, because it w'ould always be the individual 
interest of each man to undersell the Union rather than 
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to undergo the privations, of a strike. How far Unions 
have raised wages l , or anticipated a rise that was impend- 
ing, or prevented the fall of wages, need not be considered 
here; there can be no doubt, however, that the Unionists 
have had quite enough public spirit to incur personal loss 
for' the sake of obtaining a benefit to their class. A man, 
wlib, as a specially good workman, is earning iod an hour 
and joins in a strike to insist on raising the minimum 
rate from 5d to 5£d an hour, is obviously incurring a 
great sacrifice, and one which can only very remotely 
bring back any favourable result to himself personally. 

It is only a pity that such enthusiastic public spirit, or 
loyalty to a class, should not be enlarged so as to take 
account of the interests of the public x x - a whole. That 
it should be so enlarged would be expedient in the inter- 
ests of the class itself; for where class action is injurious to 
the public, the class is not" likely to gain permanently; 
the public will not submit to be taxed in the interests of 
those who have a monopoly of labour, any more than it 
submitted to be taxed in the interests of those who had 
a monopoly of land. If the ‘living w r age’ as referred to 
above (p. 117) be further described as that rate of wages 
at which the greatest efficiency can be obtained, in the 
present and in the future, then the public are concerned that 
that rate shall be maintained. It is for the ultimate, though 
not necessarily for the immediate and obvious good of the 

1 The reality of the influence of Unions in raising wages can 
hardly be doubted; it seems to be admitted by many of their 
opponents as m&h as it is claimed by themselves ; but it is curiously 
difficult to prove. The rise of wages in some non-Union trades, 
e.g. among domestic servants, appears to be quite as great as that 
which has been obtained in any Union trade. 
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nation, that each man should be so maintained that lie 
can do the best work, physical and intellectual, that is 
in him to do, and that the children of tlnj working classes 
should have such upbringing and length of education that 
they may also be of the highest efjciency possible. A 
rate of wages which is higher than this, and which* is 
sought for because it affords means for ^elf- indulgence *ol 
any kind, is not favourable to the progress of the working 
classes and is not at all to the advantage of the public 
at large. Public spirit in a wider sense is needed to correct 
the short-sightedness of devoted loyalty to a class ; and tc 
direct it into channels in which its action may be success- 
ful, not only for a time, but permanently. The Trade 
Unionist whose (Personal conduct is disciplined by loyalty 
to a class, and whose aspirations for liis class are limited 
by public-spirited regard for the community as a whole, 
is the very type of the patriotic citizen of a giod^n state; 
his voice may well carry the greatest weight in the govern- 
ment of the country. 

77. Still more effective tluyi the ini) nonce of class 
loyalty or even of patriotism, may be thS disciplinary 
effect of religion on the man who regards himself as psfrt 
of God's universe, and as responsible to God for what he 
does in all the relations of life. When thus considered 
it becomes clear that the influence of religion lias far 
greater possibilities than that of any of the other forces 
which make for self-discipline. In the first place, it is far 
wider as regards place, for it is consistent with cosmopolitan, 
feeling, which patriotism may oppose ; it is directly inter- 
ested in the benefit of native races, and the progress of 
other peoples, as well as in that of any one nation. It 
is compatible, too, with efforts after indefinite progress in 
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time ; for, a* it, directs the thought, not to any absolutely 
best system on this earth, but to such a use of the things 
of this earth to prepare men for an unending life here- 
after, it continues to hold out an advancing ideal. It may 
also prove very effective on individual conduct; while it 
is ‘admittedly difficult to diffuse public spirit or to shew 
any man why l?.e ought to be public-spirited, the disci- 
plinary influence of religion may be brought to bear on 
the individual by supernatural motives and sanctions, 
whether they appeal to his love of God or to his fear 
of evil. 

This influence is put forward as possible; the precise 
extent to which it has been actually exercised by any 
religion cannot perhaps be accurately gauged. Those who 
make the most of the social triumphs of Christianity are 
not likely to forget that far more might have been accom- 
plished .had , Christian devotion been deeper and mofe 
intelligent; those who discount the actual influence of 
Christianity most completely will hardly deny that it has 
been operative to some extent. It is a real force, it can 
exercise an influence on social affairs; and it is therefore 
important that we should try to consider the kind of 
influence it exerts, and the direction in which it operates. 
This is all the more necessary since some of those who 
recognise its power, protest that the effects of Christianity 
on society have on the whole been mischievous. 

It may appear at first sight that the influence of Chris- 
iianitv <has been as narrow or narrower than that of 
patriotism; t&at there has been a haughty exclusiveness 
which has disregarded the claims of common humanity, 
and which has added new bitterness to warfare; the futile 
struggles of the Crusaders, the conduct of the Spaniards 
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in Peru and the development of the African# slave trade, 
are serious blots on professed Christianity, since they were 
all fostered with the approval of Christian authorities . 1 
In all such cases, however, it should be remembered that 
the religious sentiment comes in primarily to give new 
force to the current morality and ideals of each age. # In 
an age when defensive warfare against, the Mahometan 
was undertaken in many interests, political and commer- 
cial, the sacred associations of the Holy Sepulchre came 
in to give them additional strength. The effectiveness of 
the religious influence, when applied in a narrow sense, 
shews the force it may exercise at a time when Christi- 
anity is proving its cosmopolitan character by the activity 
of its missionary •efforts, an activity which is acknowledged 
by all whether they regard it as wise or not. 

It has also been contended that Christianity, by turning 
men’s thoughts to the supernatural, distracts them from 
mundane affairs altogether, or tempts them to misuse them. 
The disorganisation which fell on society towards the 
close of the tenth century, anjl the frequency of Church 
Festivals observed as holidays in the Middle Ages, are 
alleged as shewing that a regard for the supernatural 
may distract from ordinary work and duty. Similarly, 
the crowds of beggars at the doors of Italian churches, 
seem to indicate that the duty of Christian charity may 
be so exercised as to pauperise and demoralise. 

That Christian sentiment may thus run riot is true 
enough. For Christian sentiment, when divorced froiri 
actual secular life, no defence is possible; i»r is it claimed 

1 In the case of the Slave Trade, it must be remembered that 
Ximenes protested against it, and that his hand was forced ; still it was 
promoted by Las Casas on grounds of short-sighted philanthropy. 
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that Christian gcntiment is a sufficient guide as to the duty 
of the devout man in ordinary life. Christian sentiment may 
supply the motive for spasmodic acts of self-sacrifice, heroic 
in themselves t and inspiring as examples. We are not con- 
cerned here with smell occasional acts of devotion, but with 
thd effect of Christianity as a discipline that depends not 
so* much on Christian sentiment, as on Christian principle. 

It is important to insist on this distinction, as a con- 
fusion has been made both by the foes and the friends 
of Christianity. The former contrast, with the apparent 
practice of Christians, the ideal of self-sacrifice and duty 
to our neighbours which is held up in the Gospel ; they 
condemn it as an impracticable ideal and as therefore idle, 
or they lake occasion by it to heap setrn on professing 
Christians, whose conduct in business is much like that of 
ordinary men, and to stigmatise them as hypocrites. On 
the othe; hand, some friends of Christianity are inclined 
to treat the Christian sentiment of love to God and love 
to man as the foundation 011 which an ideal system of 
social polity should be bujjt, with Christian and not self- 
regarding rnduves as its basis. Such Christian socialism 
is 4 )eset by all the difficulties which any form of socialism 
has to face ($ 74), in trying to found a practical social 
system on the highest sentiment and on that only . 1 

1 There is no one social system that is absolutely Christian — if 
there were it would be a Christian duty to try and introduce it. 
But Christianity supplies motives and principles which may be 
Ift-ought® tS bear in any sort of social organisation ; it prompts men 
to avoid the temptations of any state of society, and to do their 
duty in it. Selfish greed is the temptation of our present regime; 
selfish idleness would probably be the ordinary temptation in any 
form of communism or socialism. 
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Christian sentiment sets before us the highest* motive for 
action in love to God and man, and claims that conduct 
shall be governed by this alone and unaflfccted by other 
desires ; Christian Principle may control and - give a place 
to each of the complex motives of our* nature, while stUl 
keeping them in due subordination to the highest and bestf. 

We are not called to found an ideal economic system, 
but to bring Christian teaching to bear on the existing 
system. We need to find in our Christianity ‘axiofnata 
media’ which can be applied to the actual conditions of 
life and business ; we may thus hope to discipline the 
industrial life of the present day, without attempting to 
change the whole source of its activity. If the exercise 
of the self-regarding motives is controlled on every side 
by Christian Principle, bringing into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ, the* power of Christian Senti- 
ment will have shown itself, not in reconstructing/ but in 
controlling and guiding industrial affairs. 

78. In an age like our own, when individual freedom 
is so great and when individual self-diseiplirvg is so im- 
portant, it is part of the strength of religious influence 
that it makes its appeal directly to the individual conscience. 
It insists on personal responsibility for evil done. The 
force of public law in checking evil will be considered 
below as well as the influence of public opinion; both 
are great and both arc valuable ; but they only oper- 
ate indirectly. Conscience may be disregarded, but the 
appeal to it goes straight to the root of the matter ; it 
puts forward plain Christian principles, and it insists on 
such self-discipline as is needed to give these principles 
their effect. It has, of course, another bearing as well ; it 
urges every man to fulfil the duties of citizenship in the 
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right way and from the highest motives. Each citizen is 
in his public capacity called on to exercise his political 
power ‘for the punishment of evil doers and the praise 
of them that do well’. The more he feels that this political 
power is entrusted to him by God, and that he is re- 
sponsible to God for the way he exercises it, the more will 
he feel bound to exert himself to repress and to prevent 
dishonesty, injustice and oppression of every kind. These 
duties of citizenship, for doing which Christianity furnishes 
a new motive, will be considered below (§ 80); at present 
we are examining the possibilities of self-discipline, and 
the action of the individual in his private capacity. 

The distinction is an obvious one ; a citizen in his pub- 
lic capacity may be called on, as juryman or as judge, 
to condemn or sentence a criminal to death; but if he 
took the matter into his cwn hands as a private individual 
and executed Lynch Law, his action would bear a very 
different complexion. It is for the present with men in 
their private capacity, with self-discipline and private 
conduct, that we have to do. Christian principle may of 
course come in to give additional grounds for checking 
the indulgence of animal passions and to co-opcrate with 
family feeling and public spirit; it may suffice to mention 
this aspect without going over the old ground once more. 
Christianity however, can bring additional force to bear, 
inasmuch as there is teaching in the Bible and the 
Fathers of a purely economic character, both as to pro- 
perty*and work. We may well strive to adopt this teaching 
as the mcftild in which our opinions are to be formed, 
and as a thing to be applied in our respective spheres in 
the present day. 

It is common enough to hear discussions concerning the 
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principles of property which treat the whole matter as 
one of expediency; for many practical purposes it is 
unnecessary to go further. The argument as to the in- 
fluence of self-interest on progress, and the necessity of 
affording security to person and property (§ 6) appears # to 
many minds to be exceedingly strong; but Christian prin- 
ciple teaches us to go farther into the whole matter, and 
gives a justification of the respect for property, and a 
canon for guidance in the use of it, which takes -us to 
something deeper than mere expediency. 

The Christian has been taught to regard all material 
things as belonging to God; 4 the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof’. Any human owner is the proprietor, 
from this point tA view, because, in the course of God’s 
providence through the customs of the society in which 
he lives, certain possessions *have come to be entrusted 
to him as a trustee for God. 1 It is by ^i vine* permis- 
sion that the particular possessions he enjoys, under a 
legal title, have come into any man’s hands. He may 
have inherited them or worked for them, but they are 
his; not absolutely, but committed to him as\o a steward. 
Hence there is a sense in which property may be righfly 
spoken of as sacred. It is the duty of the Christian man, 
as a private person, 3 to accept the existing arrangement of 
property and not to rebel against it. This is indeed a 
hard saying; there are many to whom the apparent in- 

1 S. Thomas Aquinas, Summa , Ila lice ; quaest . lxvi, art, 1 & 2. 

a The State as God’s minister for secular affairs is of couratf 
competent to treat property in any way it deems right. It is the 
part of a tyraDt to misuse this authority to his own advantage ; in 
a good government there will be a conscientious effort to do what 
is right (p. 213). 
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justice in the* distribution of property seems to be the 
very root of all the evil from which they suffer; it is the 
concrete form^in which the problem of the divine per- 
mission of eyil in the world presents itself to them, and 
they fed as if the^ could not and ought not to accept it 
for a moment. Still, whatever the citizen may set himself 
to do in his public capacity, or however earnest he may 
be in trying to redress wrong, the Christian rule for his 
privajte 1 life is plain, though terribly exacting. * Resist not 
evil.’ He is enjoined not to give way to the rankling 
sense of injustice or allow himself either to covet or to 
steal. 

Thus far Christian principle seems merely to hold forth 
a counsel of perfection about resignation, and to bring the 
weight of its influence to the side of the rich as against 
the poor; but there is another application of the same 
principle which must also be borne in mind. It has some 
guidance to give for the conduct of the man who is pos- 
sessed of property. Christian principle recognises no ab- 
solute ownership; it insists that the rich man is merely a 
steward; ho" is bound as a Christian to keep in mind the 
objects for which the trust is created, and to use his 
wealth as God, the one supreme owner, would have him 
do; not selfishly, but for the good of all. The Christian 
principle, by insisting on the sacredncss of property, gives 
no justification for the selfish use of it; it only serves to 
mark where the responsibility for the God-fearing use of 
property really lies. If this principle condemns private 
attacks on property, it also sets a wonderfully high standard 
for the use of property; it denies any justice in the 

1 Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant ? To his own 
master he standeth or falleth, Rom. xiv. 4. 
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demand of the poor that they should share with the rich, 
but it insists on the duties which the rich owe to God 
and to man in the administration of their # wealth. 

This line of argument may appear to soirve to be mere 
hair-splitting; but it is important to ^notice that by the 
application of Christian principles we get a new view of 
many practical questions. Jealousy of the possessions of tfie 
very rich receives no sanction. The contrast, that is 
visible between the very rich and the very poor, may 
engage the attention of public authority in the effort to 
find some redress that shall be expedient; but it also 
makes appeal to the Christian sense of duty, and calls on 
owners of property to set themselves more than ever to 
use it rightly. Ttocrc is no danger of unsettling society, 
or causing insecurity, if this line be adopted. On the 
other hand, the Christian is b^und to protest against the 
claim of any man to do what he likes with his own. 
Money that he has earned by service or accumulated by 
enterprise is his; but not in a sense which justifies him 
in doing just what he likes widi it. He may not waste 
or destroy it; he is to use it for the good ot fc man; he is 
only a steward or trustee for a small or for a large shafe 
of wealth, as the case may be. There is, from the Chris- 
tian standpoint, no room for capricious and arbitrary and 
irresponsible use of property; that is always to be con- 
demned. 

This Christian principle gives us a ground for avoiding 
certain widely diffused popular errors; it also help* us to # 
fulfil recognised duties. To the Christian it* is a duty to 
give to the poor; in the march of progress there are 
always likely to be individuals who come to poverty from 
no fault of their own (p. 127), while sickness and physical 
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accident suppty'other objects for charity. It is our duty 
to try to help them, especially a duty to endeavour to 
give them a fresh start so that they may be rendered 
self-depcndenj. The human being, who is permanently 
dependent on the tharity of others and has no power of 
directing his own course in life or disciplining himself, is 
in* an unhappy ^position, and those who voluntarily accept 
this lot, when they might avoid it, are degraded by it. 
The charitable man has no right to use his wealth carelessly 
so as to degrade his fellow men; to pretend that such 
conduct fulfils any duty to God or man is mere laziness 
and hypocrisy. Single acts of charity may indeed carry 
a message of sympathy to the vicious and undeserving 
that may help to win them to something better; but if 
they learn to count on such recurring charity from one 
person, or from the casual public, they are lowered morally 
to a deeper depth. Charity which is content to minister 
to physical needs, and to provide opportunities for animal 
indulgence, without any consideration for the development 
of the better nature of the recipient lias proved itself a 
serious mischief. We ought to look not merely at the 
immediate but at the ulterior effects of what we give, and 
to be careful that our gifts do not degrade the recipient 
or tempt him to be idle. 

Christian principle may also re-enforce and direct the 
unselfish but self-regarding motives to self-discipline. The 
due regard to the needs of all the creatures of God will 
^help u% to give weight to the claims of public spirit in its 
wider rather than in its narrower sense. Christian principle 
gives no countenance to the narrow patriotism 1 which 

1 The Puritans were much actuated by Tewish rather than Christian 
ideals, and were inclined to act as if they had a divine commission to 
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seeks to oppress other races, and to grasp at every oppor- 
tunity of self-aggrandisement; still less can ft encourage 
class loyalty, where that comes into conflict with the 
wider interests of the community as a whdle (p. 188). So 
far as family feeling is concerned, it jlso sfirves to direct 
it wisely. The writer of Ecclesiastes saw the folly «of 
heaping up riches which children may only squander; 
just as there are limits to the duty of giving to the poor, 
so there are also to the duty incumbent on a man of 
providing for his children. To amass money to leave to 
children is to provide them with abundant opportunities 
which they may use either for public-spirited work, or for 
mere self-indulgence; it is not a duty to make very lavish 
provision, unles^ parents are also careful to train their 
heirs in self-discipline so that they shall use their oppor- 
tunities wisely and turn them to good account. It is, of 
course, a duty to train childfen and to give them a start 
in the best sort (p. 170) of life which is f>pen to them; 
and the handing on of an estate, or of a great business, 
means the transferring of duties as well as wealth from 
one generation to another. 13 ut Christian^ ^rnciple will 
set itself to discourage any one from leading an aimless, 
idle life of mere self-indulgence. To train children to 
do their duty is the first thing; to give them the oppor- 
tunity of doing it in the highest ranks of the army of workers 
is the next thing; but to leave them to be undisciplined, 
aimless and idle is to neglect a duty; and to give them the 
means of continuing so all through their lives is only too 
likely to perpetuate the mischief wrought by thal negle<?t. 

extirpate the American Indians, Growth of Industry , II. 108* 
589 n. We may contrast the action of the French in Canada, and 
the line taken by Bishop Berkeley, lb . 318. 
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While Christian principle can thus direct the unselfish 
motives, it £an r substitute another principle than mere self- 
interest for the restraint of animal passion. Christianity 
sets Forward muny reasons for refraining from self-indul- 
gence; but this self-restraint is always to be pursued for 
m<?ral objects, not merely, as in the case of the miser, 
frojn the love of money. The man who is really guided 
by this Christian principle will not fall into the exaggerated 
error of those who accumulate money for its own sake, 
though he may be quite as careful to avoid extravagance 
of every kind. Waste to him is not only folly, it is sin. 
His wealth is only his as a steward; he has no right to 
waste it in any fashion. The man to whom wealth has 
been committed by God has no right ^o destroy it; he 
is bound to give an account of his use of it; the waste 
which comes from idle luxury and display, the waste 
which arises from rash speculation and gambling are all 
evils which he will endeavour to eschew. 

It is thus that the Christian doctrine of property is not 
a mere generous sentiment, but a discriminating principle, 
which may jserve to guide the direction of charity and 
to strengthen the influence of public spirit and family 
feeling; and, while it springs from a wholly different 
source, it may be quite as effective as crude self-interest 
in stigmatising the evil of extravagance. 

It is here once again that we see the crucial difference 
between the Christian view of property and that of the 
Civil Law. The Christian may never regard himself as 
absolute *owner in such a sense that he has a right to 
waste or destroy, as the Roman claimed to do. Man was 
sent into the world to replenish the earth, not to waste 
its products: it is sad to sec how he has failed to fulfil 
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the trust imposed upon him; how oppression and war 
have desolated regions that were once flourishing and 
prosperous. The waste which exhausts the earth by care- 
less tillage and the waste which destroys? its products in 
war, or misuses them in self-indulgence, *are alike con- 
demned by Christianity; and hence by repudiating *all 
capricious or arbitrary exercise of property, it condemns 
all that is inimical to material progress in the way men 
employ their possessions. 

79. Christian principle condemns, not only the waste of 
things by extravagance, but the waste of time in idleness. 
Working is a method of self-discipline, and hence it is to 
be undertaken as a duty. This becomes clear in the 
monastic Rule, which work was enjoined that would 
occupy a large part of the time of the monks. The w'hole 
principle* is closely parallel to that which has already been 
stated with regard to property. As all tilings belong to 
God, they arc to be used in accordance with His purpose ; 
and work of every kind gives active effect to the purpose 
of God. It is, according to Christian belief, God’s will 
for the world that its resourefes should be developed for 
the use of man; and all manual labour that tends in Jhis 
direction is the carrying out of the divine purpose. It is 
obvious also that all work which guides and improves 
human beings is well worth doing, for the same high 
reason, while all religious or philanthropic work is justified 
on exactly the same grounds; there are different ways of 
carrying out the purpose of God, and they mjy all be 
done in the name of the Lord Jesus. £t is tlnfc, that 
from the Christian standpoint each man is called to be 
a fellow worker with God, and to give effect to His will 
in the world. That is the very meaning of work, not to 
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do one’s own wifi, but to give effect in any sphere, phy- 
sical, intellectual, or moral, to the will of God. 

It is here that we see the true dignity of labour, there 
is a dignity alfout labour in so far as it renders a man 
independent and s^lf-disciplined ; but its true dignity lies 
in 'that it is a means of fellowship with the divine. When 
onee it is viewed in this Christian aspect, the mischief of 
any carelessness in work, of scamped work or bad work 
becomes apparent, it is unworthy of God’s fellow workers. 
On the other hand, the mutual jealousies of different 
kinds of labourers are condemned. The cultured person 1 
must not despise the drudgery of the manual labourer, 
who soils his hands with honest work. The labourer, must 
not condemn the responsible and intellectual work, which 
is unproductive of material wealth, but which secures 
knowledge for man, and indirectly it may be, ^material 
prosperity as w'ell. Each has his own task to do; let him 
do it as w T ell As he can, heartily and unto the Lord. 

This Christian doctrine of work sets before us a distinct 
ideal for life, the ideal of being an effective worker; it is 
thus broughj^into absolute •opposition with pagan thought. 
In fc pagan, and to some extent in Jewish writings, the ideal 
of life lies in leisure, cultured if it may be, pleasurable at 
all events; all work is treated as an evil, since it inter- 
feres with leisure; it is only undertaken as a necessary 
evil in the hopes of earning leisure. This pagan conception 
permeates the whole of our industrial life; it goads some 
to make haste to be rich so that they may retire from 
business as eajrly as may be; it tempts others to live an 
irresponsible life of constant leisure, untrammelled by duties 
of any kind ; it is not the exclusive sin of the rich, for it 

1 Contrast the Jewish attitude; e, g. Eccleszatticus, xxxviii. 24 — 26. 
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may underly the demand for shorter liours^ if these are 
sought as a mere boon and in disregard of their bearing 
on efficiency. From the pagan point of view work is an 
evil to be avoided and shirked ; and thh ideal of life is 
leisure for enjoyment. The Christian, on the contrary, 
regards the work he has to do as the centre of his whole 
life; intellectual and moral training will fit him to do it 
better; recreation will refresh him to set about it anew. 
These things are all to be a prized, not for themselves, 
but as the means of enabling him to be a more effective 
worker. 

Such is the Christian philosophy of industrial life; it 
is a practical philosophy which claims to give authoritative 
guidance in aH the relations of life; nor, according to 
Christian belief, is man left without guidance in trying to 
apply ^ihese principles to his own special case. It is not 
exclusively Christian perhaps; and it may be retained by^ 
those who sever themselves from Christfcin worship and 
do not share in Christian hopes. In its thorough-going 
condemnation of waste, and in holding up work as the 
ideal for active life, it finds ‘itself at varian ce with much 
of the popular philanthropy of the day; but after all, 
that may not be a reason for questioning its truth. 



CHAPTER III 

STATE INTERVENTION 

80. Self-discipline is the most effective' means of con- 
trolling the play of passion ; in whatever form it can 
be brought to bear it tends to the improvement of human 
beings so that the opportunities opened up by material 
progress shall be used for the real welfare of the race. 
t It is one obstacle to advance that there are many who 
are disinclined to submit to any kind of discipline, self- 
imposed or other. There are many unrestrained natures that 
live in the present, and regard 4 moments of infinite passion 7 
as the higher* good in life. There are others who are 
the .slaves of self-interest; they disregard family ties, and 
are destitute of public spirit of every kind. There are 
many who discard the authority of Christianity, since they 
hold it to be untrue, or to be of no interest to themselves. 
There is no more needful work in the interests of human 
welfare than to awaken in men a sense of any of the 
higher objects of life, 1 and to call forth some consequent 

1 The agents anr 1 organisations, which are engaged in this work, 
arc not always well adapted to the different, though equally neces- 
sary, task of effecting improvement by attending to political and 
municipal work. 

, £04 
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efforts at self-discipline in one form or other^. Romance, 
Art, Religion, and everything that appeals to emotion may 
serve this purpose, and play a part in the improvement 
of mankind. 

Just because the effort at self-discipline is so often weak 
or spasmodic, there is need that it should be assisted and 
supplemented by the State. Morality puts before us what 
ought to be done, Religion supplies fresh motives for doing 
it; but there is no guarantee that the right course will be 
taken, or the just thing done. It is here that the State 
may enter in to enforce what is right in some departments 
of life; and so long as this action is wisely taken, there 
need be no conflict between the individual and the State; 
it is perfectly possible for both to co-operate. But a 
conflict is sure to arise if extravagant claims are made 
either behalf of the individual or of the State. There 
are those who idealise the freedom of the individual to ^ 
do as he likes, and resent any limitations upon it. 
All State action must limit the freedom of individuals to 
act capriciously, but such capricious action is not favour- 
able to material progress. Again, opposition-, between the 
authority of the State and the individual would ari$e if 
the claims of the State were expanded so that it should 
absorb and control all energy and should set itself to con- 
duct all business and initiate all enterprise; this would 
probably check the energy of individuals, and if so, it 
would retard material progress also. There is, however, 
no necessary opposition between the individual and the 
State in regard to enterprise. Individual self-cKsciplftie 
may, as has just been said, be assisted and supplemented 
by the action of the State. To force a man to do what 
he thinks foolish or wrong is tyrannical, but to assist a 
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man in doing t \< hat he and his fellowmen 1 recognise as 
right and good, is to confer a benefit upon him. 

There is a preat tendency in the present day to pro- 
pose that the nation or some municipality should take 
some department oi business out of the hands of indivi- 
duals and manage it for itself— that, for example, railways 
shfAild be ‘ nationalised’ . To me it seems that this is sim- 
ply and solely a question of administration. If there is 
to be more efficiency and enterprise, and better management, 
or the work is done as well but more cheaply under 
State control than by private enterprise, by all means let 
us have the change carried out; I would readily welcome 
it. So far as I am able to judge of the organisation of 
the Post Office, the nearest analogy iit' our land, or of 
the management of railways by foreign governments, I 
can have no hopes that either the public, or the (Shployes 
w-ould gain if the transfer were made. I cannot see where 
or to whom advantage would accrue, while there is some 
reason to fear that railway employment and railway rates 
might both be altered for the worse. There is at least 
far less dagger of serious disaster if we do not aim at 
State management but are content with State Control. We 
may leave business to private enterprise and energy, but 
seek to control it so far as may be necessary. This is a 
course which has a weight of experience in its favour. Each 
of the great railways of the country is a giant monopoly ; 
it is not a strict monopoly, for to almost all important 

points there is some competition; still it is a monopoly. 

* • 

1 Conflict may •\so arise between individuals and the State, where 
an individual believes that something is bad, which the common 
opinion of his time, as reflected in the law of the land, regards as 
a duty, e.g.j the vaccination of children. 
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Parliamentary and Board of Trade cdntrol, both as to 
terms of employment and to rates, may be exercised so 
that, while still giving sufficient scope for private enter- 
prise, a very effective public control coulcl^be maintained 
over them. The grievances of railway men are quite as 
likely to receive attention and redress from Parlianfent 
as those of British soldiers or Government employes.* 
The word monopoly has an evil sound, it describes a 
mooc of conducting business that may shew the power 
of the arbitrary individual at his worst, since a monopoly 
may be selfishly used to the injury of the public. At the 
same time it should be remembered that the mediaeval 
craft-guilds, which so many people idealise, were monopolies; 
the men of eacfc guild had the exclusive light to exercise 
their craft in that place. Still, they were monopolies which 
were instantly supervised # and overhauled by public 
authority ; their rules were subject to revisioji by the , 
mayor and could only be enforced witTi his sanction. 
For a time, at all events, this system seems to have worked 
well. Uncontrolled monopoly has always been viewed with 
suspicion, but monopoly that is properly -ion trolled, is 
quite a different matter. * 

There is a tendency at the present day for monopoly 
to arise as the very result of competition, and for giant 
enterprises to absorb the business that was done by small 
competitors. This tendency is not necessarily an evil if 
the monopoly is not left uncontrolled; the worst of the 
evils of reckless competition in sweating and in adulteration 
are less likely to arise under a monopoly ,^ind thc1)enei!ts 
of the public, both the employed and the consumer, can 
be secured by State control, just as effectively as by State 
management, if not more so. 
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This is esipecia^ly true under a Democratic Government. 
The people at large are only roused occasionally to active 
and pressing interest in an}' one department of life, it is 
necessary to catch the enthusiasm when the wave is at 
the highest and m£ke the most of it. The public has 
never shewn itself able to exercise the steady and constant 
care which is needed to manage any department well. 
The British public were roused to excitement at the 
time of the Warren Hastings trial, and forced the com- 
pany to set its house in order; but they dc not recognise 
the constant responsibility, now that the direct management 
of India rests with the Government; and there is but 
little time found to give attention to Indian affairs. The 
indifference of many citizens to the gravest political issues 
is a serious danger. It is specially obvious in the United 
States; the good citizen has recently been wrought' up to 
a spirit of enthusiasm and has up-rooted Tammany, but 
there may be' doubt whether the old experiences may 
not recur, and allow similar evils to arise. Constant 
steady care is needed for good government, and for good 
management- of any kind of business ; but the occasional 
bursts of democratic enthusiasm may be very effective in 
exercising control, by laying down rules and supplying 
the machinery to enforce them. 

81. In whichever way the State intervenes, either by 
taking over direct management or only by controlling the 
method on which business is carried on, there is a criterion 
which may help us to see whether its intervention is 
wise ol not. ,We can judge best from the effect on 
character. Whatever weakens the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility is bad ; this was the reason why the allowance 
system of poor relief at the beginning of this century 
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was demoralising; it weakened the sense tof responsibility, 
especially parental responsibility ; but all intervention that 
brings home the sense of responsibility, as in insisting 
that parents shall send their children to school, and 
enforces it, is intervention of the best possible type. The 
ultimate test of the wisdom or unwisdom of any piede 
of intervention lies in its effect on character. • 

That it can exercise a powerful influence would hardly 
be \*s_.ded; the effect of the Elizabethan Poor Law, as 
modified towards the close of last century by the allowance 
system, was most injurious to character; it seems to have 
pauperised a large portion of the population, and to have 
sapped the spirit of independence most effectively. This 
is one of the m<#i disheartening episodes in our history; 
the wool famine and failure of domestic spinning brought 
a large ^tertion of the population into terrible straits at a 
time when there was much distress and difficulty* through 
a succession of bad seasons. To meet the sudden and 
wide-spread distress the magistrates of the day, first in 
Berkshire and then elsewhere, had recourse to liberal 
measures of outdoor relief. The immediate effect was to 
discourage the industrious; the ultimate influence in the 
spread of pauperism was terrible. Private charity, which 
is the expression of real human sympathy, is more likely 
to call forth the best that is in a man than State charity, 
which is given with little discrimination. Hence it is almost 
impossible for the State to provide better opportunities, 
i.e.y to give any class a real lift upward by improving their 
material comfort; there is the gravest risk hat the^ wilf 
only use their new comfort to ‘people down 7 to the old 
standard and that the temporary or occasional intervention 
may encourage them to look to the State for constant aid. 

14 
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But, though the 1 State can exercise so much influence for 
evil, it is disappointing to notice that it has comparatively 
little power for good, so far as the formation of character 
is concerned: it cannot render self-discipline attractive; it 
can do little to coerce, except by punishing those who 
are guilty of crime, and thus warning other wrong-doers. 

The point we have reached is a convenient one for 
trying to set in clear light the dividing line between in- 
dividualists and socialists. There is a current lend^ey to 
speak of all philanthropic legislation as socialistic, and to 
advocate reforms of all sorts under the name of practical 
socialism, so that it is well to see where the line of division 
between the two parlies lies. There is first of all the 
difference of opinion on economic grounds pure and simple; 
the socialist believes that, under collectivist management, 
business would be carried o\\ with more efficiency tad enter- 
prise ; he believes that wc would get better material results at 
less cost than at present. This die individualist denies; 
the economic question is to a great extent a matter that 
can be settled by experience, as both methods of adminis- 
tration Init’.'e been tried in different kinds of business, and 
on a sufficiently large scale to enable us to compare them. 
It is probably unnecessary to say here that, to my mind, there 
is reason to believe that in the past individual energy 
and enterprise have been far more effective in contributing 
to material progress than business organised on collectivist 
lines ; while I see no reason to expect any change in this 
respeck; in the immediate future. 

There is Resides a moral question. It may be said 
that even if the material results were were not quite so 
great, nevertheless collectivist administration controlled by 
a democracy would be so good, so completely just and, 
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where possible, so generous, that eveif # \vilh less total 
wealth the masses of the population would be far better 
off than they are at present. Those who believe that 
this is a delusion are not necessarily indifferent to the 
welfare of the masses. It is precisely a regard for the 
welfare of the masses that forces them to expose wfiat 
seems to them an error. No government, however able 
or pure, can supervise and control the whole of our com- 
plicated society; the well-being of the community will 
after all be Effected by the sense of duty of individuals 
in their various capacities. Hence it follows that the 
individualist believes that the most important thing is to 
awaken and strengthen the sense of individual responsi- 
bility, and that •iany State action which tends to weaken 
it is to be viewed with suspicion. He is suspicious of 
any S&ftk. intervention that tends to relieve individuals of 
responsibility; he sees that the State can do •much to 
weaken character and very little to strengthen it. 

The amount of possible good which the State can effect 
in promoting self-discipline is lamentably small. The 
Roman State busied itself about creating family ^t&ling, but 
to little purpose. Nor is it altogether easy to see how any 
Minister of Education is to evolve public spirit, even if he 
inspires the songs of the people with the help of the Music 
Halls. It seems to some as if much might be done by in- 
struction of different kinds; and that by means of teaching 
in schools the rising generation may be induced to look 
forward a little to see the benefit of postponing present 
enjoyment for a future good. Such instruction need not 
lead to self-discipline at all, but to mere acuteness in 
procuring the means of self-gratification. Fifty years ago 
the education of the masses seemed to be a panacea; it 
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would teach tbe^m to be thrifty and save, and to follow 
the guidance of enlightened self-interest. Since that time 
the existence §f anarchism among men of education has 
discredited this expectation. Intellectual instruction is a 
boon, which may render a man a better workman and a 
better citizen, but it may fail to make him either; it does 
not necessarily accomplish this object. 

The State can do little positively to promote the forma- 
tion of good character, except by opening up facilities 1 
and thus rendering self-discipline easier; ^'Jut it can give 
much assistance to self-discipline in a negative way, by 
imposing disabilities and punishments on wrong doers, that 
is on those who fall below the ordinary standard of public 
opinion as to right. We cannot makfe men moral by 
Act of Parliament, but the State can make them decent, 
and can punish them if the*/ inflict evil on othefe." Thus 
the State* can t provide external conditions which are con- 
gruent with morality so that an opportunity for ethical 
growth may be afforded, and it can also punish what 
is criminal. 

82. If the State is to exercise a favourable influence 
on* morality it must be above suspicion itself; where the 
machinery of State is seized by and made use of in the 
interests of a party, or of individuals, there may be a 
rankling sense of injustice which will break out in repri- 
sals, but there is no hope of steady progress in what is 
right. The successive triumphs of Sulla and Marius were 
\he undoing of the State in Rome. Nothing can be worse 
in industrial t flairs than that the powers of State should 
be brought to bear in a class interest only. It is the 
most unsatisfactory feature of our present political out- 
1 As in the Aids to Thrift organised in the Post office. 
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look, that the voters, instead of being taught, to feel their 
responsibility to do what is right, are so often appealed 
to on merely personal grounds. The ordinary political 
speaker in a county constituency, in ordet to interest his 
hearers in imperial politics at all, is ftpt to endeavour to 
bring them to feel that such politics touch their oVn 
interests; that, for instance, the granting of Home I&ilc 
would free them from the competition of Irish labour. 
lr im: nore political questions are argued on a low ground 
with an applet to personal interests, the more is the 
voter tempted to look on political power, not as a means 
of enforcing what is right, but as a new method of 
securing some advantage to himself personally. This is 
not a favourable ^attitude of mind for approaching legisla- 
tion on industrial topics. It is often said by agitators 
that tins#' classes * have hithgrto legislated in their own 
interests and have disregarded the welfare of Uie com- 
munity as a whole. Even if it were true, which my study 
of the subject has led me seriously to doubt, it would be 
no excuse for the conclusion which is often drawn from 
it, that since the ‘masses’ hA r c now obtain< ( $V**political 
power they are justified in making reprisals, and in leg- 
islating for their own interests in disregard of the public good. 

This is particularly important with regard to all legisla- 
tion about property. The present distribution of property 
seems to many people to be unsatisfactory; it cannot 
always be justified by pointing to the personal merits of 
those who own it most largely; they are not al^ sure to 
lisa it to the best purpose. There seem^to be obvious 
reasons for re-adjusting it; but unless the State is prepared 
to take it over altogether, there is a danger in tampering 
with it and thus diminishing the sense of security (§ 6). 
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It is not tjiat^ anyone ought to doubt the right of the 
State to intervene, but there may well be doubts as to 
its wisdom in doing so. The State is charged with the 
protection of property; it may see cause to withdraw that 
protection and confiscate property that is misused; it may 
set cause to rearrange the terms on which property is 
held, or to reassign it to other persons. But there will 
be a shock to the welfare of the State if this is done for 
any private spite or private greed, and not because? Close 
who rule conscientiously believe that it i£ f $ust and right 
so to do. In any community where a great deal of power 
is in the hands of the poor, and the balance of wealth 
does not coincide with the balance of power, there is a 
danger lest great schemes for redistributing property should 
be undertaken, not because it is right, but because the 
mass of the voters hope th^it by such redistribution they 
themselves will make some personal gain. 

With this necessary proviso, it is clear that the State 
may be justified in confiscating property that is persis- 
tently misused. This has in all ages been the punishment 
of it might be applied without serious mischief 

to# those who habitually misuse their possessions, where 
no amendment is to be hoped for. If we take some cases 
in the past, the dissolution of the Templars and of the 
English monasteries was doubtless actuated by greed ; but 
there was also a strong case for saying that the former no 
longer used their property for the purposes for which it 
had be^p entrusted to them, and that for this misuse they 
should be punished by confiscation. The confiscation of 
property which is criminally misused does not affect the 
stability of property that is being wisely and conscienti- 
ously managed. Still, confiscation is only just when it is 
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the punishment of crime, not as a means of Jurning pro- 
perty to some other account. 

The State may also interfere to divert property to uses 
which do not commend themselves to th£ private owners. 
Land is required for some public purpose, and the private 
owner is dispossessed, or the responsibility for managing 
it is transferred from the owner to a tenant. In swell 
cases there is a real danger of giving a shock to property 
n uiv, * wner is not fairly reimbursed. Wherever interference 
takes place, d property is transferred against a man’s 
will to new uses, or to other hands, lie has a right to 
compensation. Forced purchase for the sake of carrying 
out railways, or other public works, may be necessary at 
times; and it be effected without injury to the general 
sense of security. The change of use of land to something 
that if^#etter, or is more in Jhc public interest, ought in 
fairness to be carried out without money loss to tjie owner. 
'There may be grounds for coercion, wliSn there is no 
reason for punishment. 

83. If it is possible to interfere with property and yet 
not touch the sense of security, it may also -fusible 
to limit the vagaries of competition, without affcctjng 
legitimate enterprise prejudicially. There are real evils 
which have arisen in connection with competition, in the 
temptations to supply inferior goods, and in putting undue 
pressure on the worker (§ 60). It is possible for the State 
to check some of these evils; to legislate as to the quality 
of the goods produced, and to protect the worker, espe- 
cially the young worker, from being compiled to labour 
so long as to suffer injury. Checks on competition of this 
kind do not really interfere with competition in excel- 
lence, or with enterprise in striking out new and better 
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methods of supplying the old wants. It is not hopeless 
to try to fix on some of the real evils which arise in con- 
nection with keen competition and to check them, without 
diminishing the scope for real enterprise and genuine pro- 
gress. It is indeed possible that some trades can only 
be* kept alive by working for excessive hours or at very 
lofr rates, and that the foreign competition of more favour- 
ably situated countries renders the business unremunera- 
tive otherwise. In such cases, it may be better^# ail 
parties that the trade should die out aj^.gether rather 
than that it should be carried on under degrading condi- 
tions. There must be loss in the course of the readjust- 
ment — loss of capital and privation to labourers thrown 
out of employment; but it is probably better that this 

loss should be faced once and for all, and done with, 

than that an occupation should be maintained?*' under 
degrading, conditions. To condemn any section of the com- 
munity to poverty is to set a low standard of comfort 
as a regular and habitual thing ; it tempts the more thought- 
less elements in the country to ‘ multiply down’ to a very 

low lcvTV*r' The problem which the State has to set itself 

in .such cases is to check the effects of injurious competi- 
tion and to limit its range, while not interfering with legi- 
timate enterprise. 

The time has gone by when the State felt called upon 
to control the direction of legitimate enterprise, and to 
turn it into those channels which were beneficial lor the 
power, the permanent prosperity of the State. The 
instrument who'll was used for this purpose was less fre- 
quently prohibition than taxation ; the levying of taxes and 
granting of bounties was used to appeal to the interest of 
capitalists and make them engage in certain kinds of 
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enterprise. The complete introduction o£ a nvoney system, 
and of public credit, have rendered it vain to try to dis- 
criminate the kinds of wealth which promote the power 
of the country from those which do* not, while the 
distinction between different kinds f)f wealth, and the 
feeling against articles of unproductive consumption lias 
also passed out of the region of practical policy. Neither 
by sumptuary laws nor by taxation does the State seek 
to\v,:'*rol the taste of the citizens; this ground for inter- 
fering with tk? freedom of enterprise seems to have passed 
away for ever. When men came to realise this at the 
beginning of the century, there was for a time a tendency 
to disparage State interference unduly, as if it was always 
and necessarily •mischievous. We cannot prejudge the 
matter so easily ; we must take each case on its merits. 
State %<*ion may come into play so as to facilitate these 
habits of energy and enterprise on which national progress 
depends; it may co-operate with other agencies to en- 
courage that work of self-discipline, on which the wise use 
of national opportunities ultimately depends. 
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Gambling, .mercial. 134. 

Germany, cheapness of living in, 106. 
Glut**, 88, 120; glutting the market, 
88 . 

Gold, distribution, of, 106-7 ; and 
prices, inverse ratio of, 106; 
staudard, 35, 38, fluctuation of, 

3 w-7- . 

Gold-using countries, 107. 

‘Goodwill’, sale of, 6x n 3 . 

Greece, cheapness of living in, 106. 

Greed, selfivh, 192 n 1 , 21 \. 

Guilds, r odueval, 1S6-7 ; as mono- 
polists, 207. * 

Hiring, etc., 112-163; affected by 
non-cconomic reasons, 113-114; 
ambiguity of term, 112 ; of labour, I 


1x3, 115-130; of land, 113. 

Holland, a cause of national decline 
of, 182. 

Hospital Sunday, significance of, 55. 

Hours, shorter, 147, 203. 

Husbandry, convertible, 78. 

Idleness, Christian conception of, 
201. 

India, Indian, affairs neglected by 
British democracy, 208 ; currency, 
as prohibitive tariff, 107, as bounty, 
108; depreciation of rupee, 196 >- 
109; East India Compmy, 208; 
famines, 29^; J incashire cotton 
in, 107; nat^'e arts, 9; silver- 
using country, j 06 ; water-storage, 
9, 185; wheat-growing, 107-8. 

Individualism, in commerce and 
industry, 167 ; limiting, need of, 
205 ; modern importance attached 
to, 1 71; survival of fittest, 

i 6 7 * 

Industrial organism, 164 : power of 
self- adjustment, ibid. ^ 

Inefficient work, labour, 12 1. 202 ; 
economically unsound, 122. 

Interest, explained, 139- 140; 
mediaeval view of, 139; and 
profit, distinguished, ibid. 

Inverse ratio, of gold and prices, 106. 

Investing, etc., 112 — 163. 

Investments, 137. 

Irish tenants, legislation for, 13. 

Irregular employment, evils of, 119. 

Italy, cheapness of living in, 106. 

Jcvons, Stanley, quoted, 23 n® 

Joint Products, 89, etc. 

Joint Stock Companies, 11. 

Justice, abstract, 5. 

Kells, Book of, 9. 

Labour, and Capital, interest of, 
how ‘conflicting’ and how ‘iden- 
tical’, 149; can labour ‘ create ’ ? 
71-2; dependent on capital, 1 2 ; ; 
dignity of, 202; . at disadvantage 
in bargaining, 130; division of, 
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see Division; efficient, 116, 
122, 142 ; hiring of, 113, 115-130; 
hours of, 147, 203; intellectual, 
difficulty of combining with ma- 
nual, and wasteful, 170; manual, 
168; meaning, in broad sense of 
term, ibid.; mechanical, 170; 
mobility of limited, 93 ; monopoly 
of, 188; organizing and mental, 
168; perennial interest, contain- 
ing, 170; car labour ‘produce’? 
72; productive and unproductive, 
.ibid professional, 116; service 
of coital to, 124, 126, 129; 
skilled ;I'nd unskilled, 115, T 16 ; 
all-round, of Vil-^ig or Cowboy, 
169; waste of, 170. 

Labour-saving machines, 128. 

Laissez - fairr, 217. 

Lancashire: cotton, exported to 
India, 107, 

Land, in Australia, % n* ; customs, 
ancient Teutonic, 16, 17; as iixed 
capital, 156; as investment, 137 ; 
nationalisation of, 19, 19 redouble 
character of, 20; private property 
in, 154 n 1 , a question both 
historical and practical, 20 ; uses 
of, 156. 

Landed interest, 184, 

Landlord, 154-163. 

Law of Diminishing Return, 8, 76; 
when inoperative, 76-7. 

Laws against combination of la- 
bourers, 28, 28 n 1 . 

* Laws of Political Economy incon- 
venience of phrase, 52-3, 53 n 1 ; 
meaning, 53, 53 n 4 . 

Letting, etc., 112-163. 

Living Wage, 149, 188; meaning, 
117. 

Loaf, the Big, 100. 

Loans, foreign, 105, effect of, ibid. ; 
loan-market, 1 10- nr; medi- 
eval, prohibited, 166. 

Local industries, specialization 
of, 48. 

Lynch -law, 194. 

Machinery, effects, 10, 123,126-9; 


labour -savjjig, 12S-9; loss^ 

through, 12^-7; 'stimulates con- 
sumption. and production, 128-0. 

Malthus, 172-3; population theory 
of, 173-4. 

Management, Tjv State, 206 ; wages 
of, i3%-9, i6tf. 

Manchester School, 30 n 2 , 178; its 
standpoint, 132. • 

Manufacturing, 75 — 85. 

Mai of cultivation, 139. 

‘Marginal utility’, 2311 s . 

Marius, 212. 

Markets, forcing, 88 ; glutting, ibid. 

Market-areas, 60 ; dependent on 
means of communication, 60-1. 

Marriage, deferred, 173; early, 
reckless, t 7 .4 . 

Masses, education as a panacea 
for, 211; welfare of, ibid. 

Material comfort, 1, etc. 

Material progress, benefit of, why 
doubted, 175 ; fears about, 1 7 1 ; 
giatulations concerning, 171-2 ; 
trend of, 171 ; is it an uuinixcd 
good? 10911’, 171 

Measurement, fnev, limited* 

sphere of, 50 n 1 , -51. 

Medal of Kxcliangf 8-9 ; qualities 
desirable in, 39-: 

Medi.eval England, 10. 

eyrie. Ifr/gb/.'ttf, quoted, rSon 1 . 

Mill, J. S., quoted, 

Mines, exhaustion of, 70. 

'Minimum Wage’, meaning, 1 17. 

Misers, self-restraint of, 178. 

Modern Civilization, characteristic, 
economic features of, 1-56, 8, 
30; economic aspects of, 52, and 
'passim. See also C l V I U /.ATI ON . 

Modern exchange, advantages of, 
28; defects, 29. 

Molmen’s rents, 15511 2 . 

Money, functions of, ^ ; as instru- 
ment of exchange, 35; a*' medifira 
of exchange 26, 35; nature of, 
3D i‘tc. 

Money-bargaining, 49. 

Money-economy, 28,55; coexistent 
with age of competition, 166. 
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Money-' expense of production* v. 
'cost of production ' , 6S-9. 

Monopolies, monopolists, 132, 141 n a , 
165; accidental, 65; ancient, 
67 n J ; Billingsgato fish-, 66; con- 
trolled, 206-7; dangers of, 66; 
Dutch spice-, 65 ; thrcyigh effici- 
ency, 84; of labour, i8v8; medi- 
ax/al, 64 ; mediaeval guilds as, 
207; strict, 63. 

* Mugglcton ’, 55. 

‘ Multiplying down*. See 1 Peopl- 
JNG DOWN \ 


Nationalization, of land, 19, 19 n 1 , 
155; in Australia, 19 n 1 ; double 
character of, 20. 

Nationalization of means of produc- 
tion, transit, etc., solely a question 
of administration, 206. 

1 Natural-economy *, 27, 51, 55, 166. 

Nature, gifts of, how far appropri- 
able, 16. 

Navy, maintenance of, democracy 
indifferent to, 182. 

Netherlands, struggle in 16th centu- 
ry, economic significance of, I03n s . 

Nile, waters of, 9, • 

‘Normal value’, explained, 35 n 1 . 

Official administration, i8r. 

Official circles, promotion in, 181. 

Opportunities, neglect of, 175. • 

Over-population, 172; no risk of, 
by, misers, 178. 

Over-production, 87-88. 

Out- Relief, 209. 

Overtime, 148; why disliked by 
Trade Unions, 119. 

Fagan ideals permeating modern 
industrial life, 202. 

Panic, commercial, no. 

Paper-currency, 43, convertible and 
inconvertible, 43 n 1 , 44. 

PAkt, knowledge of, desirable, 165. 

Payment in kind, £/. 

‘Peopling down’, 173-4. 

‘ Personal equation *, explained, 3 11 *. 

Philanthropy, popular, 203 ; sclf- 
supperting, 55. 


Philosophy of industry, Christian, 
203. 

Physical conditions, importance of 
good, 7, 

Piece-work, why disliked by Trade 
Unions, 119. 

Platitudes, 149-150; why plausible, 
150. 

Poland, 7. 

Political economy, ‘laws* of, 52-3, 

53 n\ moaning of phrase, 53, 
5311®; is it a 'selfish science’? 

54 n 1 ; sphere of, 49-50. ^ 

Poor Law, allowance system, 208 

-9 ; of Elizabctl^. 209. 

‘Possession’, meaning of, 15, 19. 

Post Office, Collectivism in, 14 n 1 ; 
enterprise 4 , 206 ; a monopoly, 14 n 1 ; 
promotion in, 181. 

Precious metals, 103, 103 n l and n e ; 
stability of, 41, fixed by conven- 
tion, 43. * 

Prices, customary, 27; foreign, 
93-4 ; of foreign commodities, how 
regulated, 102; range offh&w fixed, 
59; regulated, 166; rise and fall 
of, 37; variation of, local, 94. 

Produce? can labour, 72. 

Production, cooperative, how ham- 
pered, 124; ‘cost of ’, inadequate 
phrase, 68 ; economic meaning 
of, 71 ; expense of, 68, 76; ele- 
ments in, 70 ; extensive, 76 ; 
facilitated by capital, 134-5; 
human labour not the main 
agent in, 73 ; means of, nationa- 
lization of, a question of admin- 
istration, 206; ' money-expense’ 
of, 69; variable, 75; non-remu- 
nerative, manual workers not to 
despise, 202 ; over-production, 
sec Over- PRODUCTION ; regu- 
lated, 83; ‘relative cost of*, 
meaning, 94 ; un remunerative, to 
crush rivals, reprehensible, 85 ; 
of wealth, 71. 

* Productive * and * unproductive * 
labour, 72. 

Products, Alternative, 89, etc. ; 
Bye-, 90; joint, 89, etc. 
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Profit, 138-9; defined, 141. 

Profit-sharing, 142-5. 

Progress, 164-217. Sec also MATE- 
RIAL Progress. 

Promotion, in official circles, 181 ; 
in Post Office, ibid. 

Property, characteristics, two main, 
17; Christian conception of, 
194-6, 200; common, defects 

of, 15 n 1 ; difficulty of abstract 
definition of, 19 ; legislation on, 
213; stability, importance of, 13. 

Proprietary rights, 16. 

Proprieties, and landlords, respon- 
sibility of, ic/S-7. 

Protection, 99; indirect, in India, 
109; in United States, 100; of 
wool, ibid. 

Public spirit, 185, 187-9. 

Railways, economic effect of inven- 
tion of, 127-8; nationalization, 
a question of administration, 206. 

Rate, J^scount in Bank of Eng- 
land, how fluctuating, iio-m; 
of wages, Trade Union, 120. 

Ratios of gold and silver, 42. 

Realizing at: a loss, 87. 

Redistribution of wealth, 13. 

Reduction of wages during depres- 
sion, 89 n 1 . 

Regulated prices, 166; production, 

« 3 . 

‘Relative advantage 95. 

Relief works, 180. 

Religion, self-discipline through, 
189-190. 

Remuneration, expectations of, 116. 

Rent, rents, arbitrary, 154 ; defined, 
ibid.] high, as effect of high prices, 
161 ; how limited, 155-6; mediae- 
val principles of, 155 n a ; Ricardo’s 
theory, 158-9; variations in, 158- 
160. See also Betterment, 
and Unearned Increment. 

Responsibility of proprietors, 196-7. 

Ricardo, Theory of Rent, 158-9. 

‘Riches’, 3111 3 . 

Rights, arbitrary, oppression of, 
22 ; proprietary, 16. 


‘Rings’ and* trusta’, 64-5. * 

Risk, of capital, 133; mediaeval, 
ibid.; modern, 133-4. 

Rivalry in efficiency, 84-5. 

Romance, ecoiapmic use of, 205. 

Rotation of crops, 78-9. 

Rupee, Hepreciation of, 106-109. 

Sale, sales, forced, 86-91; of 
‘Goodwill’, 61 11 2 ; ‘sales *, periodic 
retail, 87. 

School-attendance, compulsory, 209. 

Security of person and property, 
importance of, 13. 

Self, -adjustment, industrial, 164 ; 
conceptions of, 176, 183; -disci- 
pline, individual, 175, 176-203, 
178-9; motives of, 179, 183, 

193-4, 198; through religion, 

189- 100; supplemented by State, 
205; -interest, 176, etc; -regard- 
ing motives, 183, 198; -reliance, 
166; -restraint, 177, in misers, 
178 ; -supporting philanthropy, 55, 

9 Seller, judgment of, 57-67; function 
of, 57. 

Selling and buying, 57-nr. 

Scwiug -machine, stimulates c< 
sumption, 128-9. 

Shareholders, smnW, disadvantages 
of, 144. 

Shortened hours, and inoi e r "ad pace, 
147; bearing 011 fflficiency, 203. 

Silver, countries using, io7;*and 
gold ratios, 42 ; value of, fall in, 
106. 

Skill, human, or factor in progress, 8. 

Slavery, abolition of, 5 n 1 . 

Slums, 7. 

Small, employers, oppression of, 
147-8; shareholders, disadvan- 
tages to, 144. 

Social problems, double character 

of, 3. • 

Socialism, Socialist, 125, *32, 155, 
210 ; Capital, in the eyes of, 132 ; 
Christian, 192 ; difficulties of, 
moral, 180, etc., modifiable in long 
periods of time, 183 ; why lytherio 
unsuccessful, 5511*. 
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South Africa, y. 4 

4 Special advantage ’, meaning of, 
94» *tc. 

Specialization of function, 168-9; 
of local industries, 48. 

Speculation, Hy; and enterprise, 
distinguishable? 134. ^ 

Stability, of precious metals, 41, 
hxed by convention, 43; social, 
economic importance of, 12, 13. 

Standard, of comfort, tiq, 173-5; 
of living, x r 5-0 ; Gold, fluc- 
tuation of, 36-7. 

State, action of, 210-11; charity, 
209; compulsion (in, c.g., vacci- 
nation), 206 n 1 ; confiscation by, 
214, right of, ibid., expediency 
and wisdom, ibid . ; control of evils 
of competition, 215-6; control v. 
management, 206; functions of, 
to control, 206, enforce, 209, make 
decent, 2 12, open up facilities, 
ibid., provide external conditions, 
ifoV/.; intervention, 204 — 21 y , t tffor.t 
of, oil character, 208; ownership' 
of land, 1^5; readjust proprietary 
rights, right to, r 1 5 ; supplements 
self-disc ipliuc, 205. 

States, Uni led. Sec U NITKI) STATES. 

Steam, 164. 

Sulla, 212. 

SumpUliify laws, 217. * 

Supply and Demand, meaning, 58; 
equation of, 59, 63. 

Sweating, 147, 147 n J , 148. 

Switzerland, 7. 

Taxation, as a regulating instrument, 
216-7. 

Telegraph, 165. 

Teutonic land customs, l6, 17; tribes 
l 7' 

4 Three- field ’ system, to. 

Thrift, thrf ngh Post Oflico, 212 n l . 

Trade, balance of, ^04, etc.; depres- 
sion, 120, 148 ; 'foreign, 92-m. 

Trade, Free. See Free Trade. 

Trades, decaying, 122; extinction 
of, when desirable, 151. 

Trade 1 Unions, Unionists, 144 n l , 


148; class-loyalty among, 187; 
object of, 1 19, 120; objections to 
piece-work and overtime, 119; 
as patriotic citizens, 189; wages, 
can they raise, 188, 188 n*. 

Travellers, commercial, 61. 

Treaties, commercial, 92. 

Truck system of payment, 28, 28 n*. 

‘Trusts’ and ‘rings’, 64-5. 

Turnover of capital, 62 ; advantage 
of rapid, 63. 

4 Two-iield ' system, 10. 

Type-writing, 128. 

Underselling, messing of, 96. 

Undividcd-joij^-fairiily, 5 1. 

Unearned increment, 161-2. 

Unemployed, how recruited, 146. 

Unions. See TRADE UNIONS. 

United States, political evils in, 208; 
1 ’roteclii >n ^in, 1 00. 

Unproductive, consumption, effect 
on trade, 151-2, when valuable, 
152-3; labour 72; i^pfs' labour, 

Uiireinunerative production, to 
crush rivals, 85 ; wise and neces- 
sary, 202. 

Unskilled labour, 116. 

Usefulness, defined, 24; of property, 

* 7 , * 3 - 

Usury, 133 n*. 

Utility, defined, 33; final or mar- 
ginal, 23 n a . 

Utilization of waste, 90. 

Utopia, 52. 

Vaccination, 206 n l . 

Value, fluctuations of, 33; nature 
of, 32-3; ‘normal’, explained, 
35 n 1 .; units of, 36. 

Values, average, 34-5. 

Valuc-in-exe.hange, 25. 

Value-in-usc, 25, 59, 59 n 9 . 

Variations, of price, local, reason of, 
94, in rent, explained, 158-160. 

Ventilation, 16. 

Viking, resourcefulness of, 169. 

Voters, low appeals to, 213. 
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Wage, 1 living’, 117, 149, 188; 
'minimum 1 , 117. 

Wage-earner, 1 15-130. 

1 Wages -Fund ’, not a fixed quantity, 

150. 

Wages, high, and efficiency, 123-4 ; 
low, cured by increased efficiency, 
122; lowest limit of, how deter- 
mined, 118; of management, 123, 
139, 168, why high, 123-4; 

in money, range of, in any class, 
riS; maximum limit, how fixed, 
1 20-1; raised by trade unions? 
1 88, vC8 11 l . ; reduction of, during 
depression, *48, why mistrusted 
by artisans, 89 n'^ Trade Union 
rates, 120. 

Wants, artificial, 17 n 1 ; natural, ibitL 

Warren Hastings, 208. 


Waste, utilisation of, 90; through* 
war, etc. 169 n 1 . 

Wasting time, deliberate,] 22, 123 n c . 
Water- rates. 16. 

Wealth, define^, 25; redistribution 
,,f ’ I3 «. . 

Weavers* idleness of, in 18th cen- 
tury, 174, and n 1 . 

Weaving, 146. 

Wheat, Indian, 107-8. 

Wholesale dealing, 68-74. 

Women’s labour, 120. 

Wool famine, 200. 

Wool I'rotection, in United States, 

TOO. 

Work, Christian conception of, 20 t. 

* Work -the re -is to-be-done’, no fix- 
ed quantity, 122. 
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Travel and Adventure 

THE HIGHEST ANDES. By E. A. FitzGerald. With 
40 Illustrations, 10 of which are Photogravures, and a Large Map. 
Royal 8 vo. 30 s. net. t 

Also, a Small Edition on Handmade Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 

¥»■ £s> S 1 '- 

A narrative of the highest climb yet accomplished. ^ The illustrations have been 
reproduced with the greatest care, and the book, in addition to its adventurous 
interest, contains appendices of great scientific value. 

ROUND THE WORLD ON A WHEEL. By John Foster 
Fraser. With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8 tjo. 6 s. 

The narrative of a bicycle ride right round the world, which covered over t^.ooo miles 
and occupied 774 days. The book is full of adventure and incident , and contains 
as much matter as the ordinary book of travel published at six times the orice. 

THE HEART OF ASIA. By F. H. Skrine and £. D. Ross. 
With Maps and many Illustrations. Large crown 8 vo. io.r. 6 d. 

Thisisan account, historical, political, economical, and descriptive of Russian Central 
Asia. The first part of the work contains a concise history of T urkestan, etc. from the 
earliest times. No such history has hitherto appeared in any European language, 
and many untranslated Oriental works have been put under contribution by 
Professor Ross. In the second part Mr. Skrine gives a complete account of 
Russian Central Asia, with all the latest statistics. Great attention has been paid 
to the production of accurate map - and the information contained in this part 
bk-ci-.e book may be regarded as semi-official. 

THROUGH ASIA. By Sven Hedin. With 300 Illustrations 
from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, and 3 Maps. Two 
volumes . Royal S vo. 36J. net. 

Extracts from reviews of this great book, which The Times has called * one of the 
greatest books of the century,' will be found on p. 15. 

CHITRAL : The Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir G. S. Robert- 
son, K.C.S.I. With 22 Illustrations, 4 Plans, and a Map. A New 
and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8 vo. ioj. 6 d. 

Extracts from reviews of this remarkable book will he found on page 15 

THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel Decle. 
With 100 Illustrations and 5 Maps. Second and cheaper Edition. 
Demy 8 vo. 10s . 6 d. net. 

THE CAROLINE ISLANDS By F. W. Christian. With 
many Illustrations and Maps. Large crown 8 vo. ioj. 6 d. 

This ty ok contains a history and complete description of these islands — their physical 
fer; ures, fauna, flora ; the habits, aid religious beliefs of the inhabitants. It is 
tty', result of many years' residence among the natives, and is the only worthy -work 
o' . the subject. 
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History and Biography 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of tta Royal Academy, # By his Son, J. G, 
Millais. With nearly 3do Illustrations, of wnich 10 are in photo- 
gravure. Two volumes . Royal 8 vo. 32?. net. * 

A limited edition will also be printed. This will contain *2 of 
Millais 1 great paintings reproduced in photogravure, with a case 
containing an extra set of these Photogravures pulled on India paper. 
The price of this edition will be ^4, 4 s. net. 

In these two magnificent volumes is contained the authoritative biography of the 
most distinguished and popular painter of the last half of the. century. They 
conta;’ the story of his extraordinary boyhood, of his early struggles and 
triumphs, of ♦e founding of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, now fust given to 
the world in authentic detail, of the painting of most of his famous pictures, of his 
friendships with nntby of the most distinguished men of the day m art, letters, 
anti politics, of his home life, and of his sporting tastes. There are a large 
number of letters to his wife describing the circumstances under which his 
pictures were painted, letters from Her Majesty the Queen, Lord Rcacouslicld, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Watts, Sir William Hnrcor.rt, I-ord Rosebery, Lord 
Leighton, etc., etc. Among them are several illustrated letters from Landseer, 
Leech, Du Mautier^aud /dike Halliday. The last Letter that Lord Beacons* 
field wrote before Jiis death is reproduced in fuc-simile. Sir William Ilrucourt 
f.ontributcs his reminiscences of Millais, and Mr. Val Prinscp has written a long 
and most interesting chapter to the same purpose. 

Not thCTeaJi attractive and remarkable feature of this book will be the magnificence 
of its illustrations. No more complete representation of the art any painter has 
ever been produced on the same scale. The owners of Sir* Joint Millais' 
most famous pictures and their copyrights have gcneroiltly given their consent 
to their reproduction in bis biography , and, in addition to those pictures with which 
the public is familiar, over two hundred pictures and sketches which have never 
been reproduced before, and which, in all probability, will never be seen 
again by the general public, will appear in these pages. The early chapters 
contain sketches made by Millais at the age of seven. 'Lucre follow some 
exquisite drawings made by him during bis Pre-Raphaelite period, *M«laige 
number of sketches and studies made for his great picture* water colour 
sketches, pen-and-ink sketches, and drawings, humorous and serious. Thetp aro 
ten portraits of Millais himself, including two by Mr. Watts and Sir Edward 
llurne Jones. There is a portrait of Dickens, taken after death, and a sketch of 
D. 0. Rossetti. Thus the book will be not only a biography of high interest and 
an important contribution to the history of English art, but in the best sense of 
the word, a beautiful picture book. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition, edited with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps by J. B. Bury, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. In Seven Volumes. Demy Szv, gilt top. 8t. 6*4 
each. Crown 8710. 6s. each. lot. VII. ~ 

The concluding Y r olume of this Edition. 

EY'AGRIUS. Edited by Professor Leon Par MEN tier of 
Li6ge and M. BlDEZ ofGand. Demy8vo. lOs.Ccl. [Byzantine Texts. 

THE HISTORY OF PSELLUS. _ By C. Satha-. DemJ^vo. 

[Byzantine T^ets* 
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A CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ROME. By Tfc M. Taylor, M.A., Fellow of Conville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, Senior Chancellor’s Medallist for Classics, 
Porson University Scholar, etc., etc. Crown Svo. 7 s. 6d. 

An account of the origr* and growth of the Roman Institutions, and a discussion of 
the various political movements in Rome from the earliest times to the death of 
Augustus. ' 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illus- 
trated. In Six Volumes. Crown 8 vo. 6s. each. 

Vol. IV. THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. J. P. Mahaffy. 

Vol. V. ROMAN EGYPT. J. G. Milne. 

ANNALS OF SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. By G. W. Fisher, 
M. A., Assistant Master. With Numerous Ulus'. rations. Demy %vo. 
105. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. By 
Clement Strf.tton. With many Illustrations. Demy %vo. ior. 6d. 

Uniform with Mr. Grinling’s * History of the Great Northe n Railway.’ 

A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CYPRUS. By John 
Hackett, M.A. Demy 8vo. 1 12.r. 6d. < 


Theology 

ST. PAUL, THE MASTER-BUILDER. By Walter Lock, 
€5*-D., Warden of Keble College. Crown 8 vo. 35 . 6d. 

An attempt to popularise the recent additions to our knowledge of St. Paul as a 
Liissiouary, a statesman and an ethical teacher. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 
By W. H. Bennett, M.A., and W. F. Adenf.y, M.A. Crown 8 vo. 
6s. 


©XfocD Commentaries. 

General Editor, Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the 
, *t University of Oxford. 

Messrs. Methui n propose to issue a series of Commentaries upon such 
Books of the Bible as still seem to need further explanation. 

The object of each Commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret 
the author’s meaning to the present generation. The editors will not 
deal, /'xcept very subordinately, with questions of textual criticism or 
philq/,>gy ; but taking the English text in the Revised Version as their 
basi/ they will try to combine a hearty acceptance of critical principles 
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with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. It is hopeu mm m uus way uiu schcsi 
may be of use both to theological students and to*the clergy, and also io 
the growing number of educated laymen an<! Iaywojnen who wish to read 
the Bible intelligently and reverently. 

THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D. , Vicar of Leeds. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Gbc Churchman's A3iblc* 

General Editor, J. II. Burn, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the bishop 

of Aberdeen. 

Messrs. MlSTHUEN propose to issue a series of expositions upon most 
of the bonks of the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional 
rather than cri4*cal in their purpose, and the text of the authorised version 
will be explained in sections or paragraphs, which will correspond as far 
as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. 

The volumes will be produced in a very handy and tasteful form, and 
may be obtained in cloth or leather bindings. 

The ilrst volume will be : 

THE EPISTLE* OF ST. PAUL TO THE GALATIANS. 
Explained by A. \Y. Robinson, B. D., Vicar of All Hallows, Bark- 
ir ‘»- iF ea i‘- 8vo. 2 s. Leather, js. net. 

Iban&boohs of Cbeologv.. 

General Ecliior, A. Robertson, D.D., Principal of King’s College, 
London. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
CREEDS. By A. E. Burn, E;«mining Chaplain To the Ttfshop of 
Lichfield. Demy S vo. ioj. 6d. 

Cbc Xtbracs of Devotion. 

1'ott S vo. Cloth 2s. ; leather 2 s. 6d. net. 

NEIV VOLUMES. 

A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. 
By Wiujam Law. Edited, with an Introduction by C. Bigg, D.D., 
late Student of Christ Church. 

This is a reprint, word for word and line for line, of the F.ditio Printers. 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By John Keijle. Edtted, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Kcble 
College, Oxford. 

This is edited on the same stale a* ‘ The Christian Year.’ Or. Loch has corrected 
the printed text by collating it with the ms. in the Keblc College Libra:*’, and has 
added an Introduction, and an analysis and explanatory notes to each d^thc more 
difficult poems. 
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General Literature 

1 XTbe Arbeit Shakespeare. 

General Editor, Edward Dowden, Litt. D. 

Messrs. Methu&n have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in 
single Plays. Each playbill be edited with a full Introduction, Notes on 
the t£xt, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

The first volume will be : 

HaNiLET. Edited by Edward Dowden. Demy 8 vo. is. 6d. 
Zbc Wovete of Charles Dickens. 

Crown 8 vo . Each Volume y cloth 3^. , leather 4*'. net. 

Messrs. Meth UEN have in preparation an edition of t^ose novels of Charles 
Dickens which have now passed out of copyright. Mr. George Gissing, 
w’hosc critical study of Dickens is both sympathetic and acute, has written 
an Introduction to each of the books, and a very attractive feature of this 
edition will be the illustrations of the old houses, inns, and buildings, which 
Dickens described, and which have now in many instances disappeared 
under the touch of modern civilisation. Another valuable feature will be 
a series of topographical notes to each book by Mr. F. G. Kit ton. The books 
will be produced with the greatest Q-ire as to printing, paper £:id : binding. 
The first volumes will be : 

‘the PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E. II. New. 
Xwo Volumes . 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Illustrations by R. J. Williams. 
Two Volumes . 

BLEfc^II HOJJSE. With IllustJations by Beatrice Ai.cock. Two 
Volumes. 

OLIVER TWIST. With Illustrations by E. II. New. Two Volumes. 

Cbe Xittle Xlbrarp. 

Pott S vo. Each Volume , cloth 2s. ; leather zs. 6 cl. net. 

Messrs. Methuen intend to produce a series of small books under the 
above title, containing some of the famous books in English and other 
literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. The series 
will also corjjain several volumes of selections in prose and verse. 

The bonks will be edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care. 
Each one will contafri an Introduction which w ill give (1) a short biography 
of the author, (2) a critical estimate of the book, (3) short bibliographical 
details. Where they are necessary, short notes will be added at the foot 
of the mge. 

The /little Library will ultimately contain complete sets of the novels 
of W^tf. Thackeray, Jane Austcrt, the sisters Bronte, Mrs. Gaskell and 
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others. It will also contain the best work of manv other novelists whose 
names arc household words. 

Each book will have a portrait or frontispiece in photogravure, and the 
volumes will be produced with great care in a style uniform with that of 
‘The Library of Devotion. ’ 

The first volumes will be .* 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH LYFHCS.* 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. Willi an 
Introduction by E. V. Lucas. Two Volumes . 

VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thackeray. With an Introduction 
by S. Gwynn. Three Volumes . 

EOTrIF,N. By A. W. Kinglake. With an Introduction. 

CRANFOR^, By Mrs. Gaskell. With an Introduction by 
E. V. Lucas. * 

JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronte. With an Introduction 
by R. Bayne. Two Volumes. 

XZbc Uittlc Ouifces. 

Pott Sz >o, ( loth 3.V. ; leather 3.;. 61/. net. 

NEW VOLUME. 

SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY. By B. C WfNDLE, MJ* 
Illustrated by E. II. Nf.w. *• 

Uniform with Mr. Wells’ 1 Oxford’ and Mr. Thomson's * Cambridge.’ 

Fiction 

A NEW DEPARTURE IN PUBLISHING. 

Messrs. Methuen contemplate a very interesting experiment in 
publishing. They are about to issue at Sixpence, under the general title of 
‘ Methuen’s Library of Fiction,’ stories by some of the best known writers 
of the day. A few books will be reprints, but most will be new works 
hitherto unpublished in book form. 

A considerable number of Sixpenny Editions of old books have already 
been issued by various publishers, but in no case has the w'ork of an author 
of high repute been published in the first instance at that price. This 
Messrs. Methuen will attempt, and the first book thus published wi’rf be 
by E. W. ITornung. Mr. Robert Barr and M>f Cutliffe Hyne will 
follow, and later will be published books by Mr. Baring Gould and 
others. In some cases the .same book will be published simultaneously 
both at Sixpence and at a higher price. Messrs. Methuen recognise the 
inevitable tendencies of an age of cheap literature. The theatric has its 
stalls and its pit, the railway its first 2nd its third classes : so thejfciovelist 
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may well have a double audience, and while the wealthy will still pay Six 
Shillings for their novels, those of limited means will be able to purchase 
the same book in a decent but less luxurious form. 

A NEW NOVEL. By E. W. Hornunc. Demy S vo. 6d. 

JENNY BAXTER. By Robert Baku. Demy Svo. 6 d. 

• _Jk_ 

TH$ COUNTESS TEKLA. By Robert Bark, Author of 
6 The Mutable Many. 5 Crown Svo. 6s. 

A refinance of adventure. 

THE CAPSINA. By E. F. Benson, Author of ‘ Dodo.’ With 
Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb-IIood. Crown Szv. 6 a 

THE HUMAN BOY. By Eden Philpotts, Au-horof ‘ Chil- 
dren of the Mist . 5 Crown Svo. 3 s. 6d. 

A series of studies of the English schoolboy, the result of keen observation, and of a 
most engaging wit. 

ANNE MAULEVERKR. By Mrs. Caffyn (Iota). Author of 
‘ The Yellow Aster.’ Crown Svo. 6s. 

RACHEL. By Jane Helen FindlateR, Author of ‘The 
Green Graves of Balgowrie. 5 Crown Svo. 6s. 

BETTY MUSGRAVE. By ‘'M ary Find later, kuthor of 
* Over the Hills . 5 Crown Svo. 6s. 

t. * 

THE PATH OP A STAR. By Sara Jeanette Duncan, 
Author of ‘ A Voyage of Consolation . 5 Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN. By E. W. Hornunc, 
Author of ‘ Young Blood . 5 Crown Svo. 6s. 

THlTpATRS OF THE PRUDENT. By J. S. Fletcher, 
Author of ‘ When Charles I. was King . 5 Crown Svo, 6 .v. 

GILES INGILBY. By W. E. Norris. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Marshall Saunders. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

A romantic story of Acadie. 

ADRIAN ROME. By E. Dowson and A. Moore, Authors of 
‘A Comedy of Masks.’ Crown Svo. 6s. 

THINGS* THAT HAVE HAPPENED. By Dorothea 
Gerard, Author of ‘ Lady Baby, 5 ‘ Orthodox,’ etc. Crown Svo . 6s. 

LONE PINE. By R. B. Townsiiend. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A romance of Mexican life. 

TALEfi OF NORTHUMBRIA. By Howard Pease. Crown 
8/J. :u* 6d. 
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Poetry 

Rudyard Kipling. BAR HACK- ROOM j E. Mackay. A SONG OF THE REA. 
BALLADS. By Rudyari) Kipling. | By Eric Malic ay. Second Edition, 
afith Thousand. Crown- 8 vo. 6s. i Eatp. 8 vo. y. 

‘Mr. Kipling's verse is «Jrong, vivid, full j ‘ Everywhere Mr. Mackay displays himself 
of character. . Lntmstakcablc gi-imis , the r aster of a style marked by all the 

. , rings ;n every hie..--- It tuts. . ! characteristics of the best rhetoric.’ — 

lhe balku.ls teem with imagination, they : Glare. 

palpiKue ♦til emotion. We read them » 


with laughter and tears ; the metres throb ! 

pulses, the cunningly 1 ’ 

Wi.irds tingle with life ; anti if this be nut ■ 
poetry, what is ? '—Pall Mall Gazelle. 

Rudyard Kipling. THE SEVEN : 
SEAS. By Rudyard Kipi.ino. : 
41.V/ Thousand. Cr. Svo. Jiuekram . 
gill top . 6r. 

‘The new poems of Mr. Kudynrcl Kipling 
have all the spirit and swing of their pre- j 
decessors. Patriotism is the sol id concrete. ; 
foundation on which Mr. Kipling has 1 
built the whole of his work. r — Times. 

‘The Empire has found a singer; it is no 
depreciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, one way or other, ! 
to take account of them.’ —Manchester 
Guardian. j 

‘Animated through and through with in- : 
dubitable genius.’ — Daily Telegraph. 

“ Q.” POEMS AND BALLADS. By j 
“Q.” Crown 87-0. 3.1. 6d. j 

‘ This work has just thc faint, ineffable touch j 
and glow that make poetry. '--Speaker. 

“Q." GREEN BAYS: Verses and 
Parodies. By"Q.” Second Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. y. 6d. 

A : 


H. Ibsen. Vi RAND. A Drama by 
IIenkik Ii:sen. * Translated »by 
W IU.I A M Y\»i 1 , son. Third Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. y. 6d. 

‘The greatest world-poem of tin* nineteenth 
c.iUury next, to “ Kaust." It is in the 
same set with “Agamemnon,” with 

* “ Lear,” with thc. literature, that we now 
instinctively ruga rd- As high and holy.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 

♦ 

“A. C.” VERSES TO ORDER. By 
"A. G.” Crown 8 vo. 2s. 6 d. net. 

‘A capital specimen of light academic 
poetry. ’ — St. James's Gazette. 

James Williams. VENTURES IN 
VERSE. By James Williams, 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Crown 3vo. y. 6 d. 

'In matter and manner *$ic book ir •admir- 
able .’ — Giaspgiv IlcraldC * 

J. <*. Cordery. THE ODYSSEY OF 
HOMER. A Translation by J. G. 
Cordery. Crown 8 vo. .7 s. 6 d. 

‘ A spirited, accurate, and scholarly piece 

* of work . ’ - - Glasgow - Hera lu ^ 
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Belles Lfcttres, Anthologies, etc. 


R. L. Stevenson. VA1LIMA 3 „ET- j 
TERS. By Robert Louis Steven- . 
son. With an Etched Portrait by j 
William Strang. * SecotfH Edition. 1 
Crown Bvo. Buckram. 6 a. 

‘ A fascinating book.’ Standard. 

* Full of charm and brightness.’- -Spectator, j 

* A gift ft 1 most priceless.' — Speaker. 

‘ Unique in Literature .’ — Daily Chronicle, j 

G. Wyndham. THE POEMS OK WIL- ' 

LIAM SHAKESPEARE. Indited 
with an Introduction and Notes by 
George Wyndiiam, M.P. Demy \ 
Bvo. Buckram , gilt top . ioa. 6 </. ; 

This edition contains the 4 Venus,’ ‘ Lucrece, , 
and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an 
elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. 

‘ One of the inost serious contributions to 
Shakespearian criticism that have been i 
published for some time.’ — Times. % j 

‘ A scholarly and interesting contribution 
to literature.’ — Literature . I 

‘We have no hesitation in describing Mr.fj 
George Wyndham's introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who 
1 love our Elizabethan literature will find a 
very garden of delight 111 it.’ - Spectator. 

4 Mr. Wyndham’s notes are admirable, even 
i ndispensable.' — Westminster Gazette. 

W. £. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Selected and Edited by W. 1 ^ 
HENLEY. Cwnvn 8 vo. Buckram, 

gilt top . 6.v. 

* It is a body of choice and lovely poetry. — 

Birmingham Gazette. 

Henley and Whibley. A BOOK Oh* i 
ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by j 
W. E. Hf.ni.kv and Charles j 

WillHLLY. Crown 8 vo. Buckram , ■; 
gilt top. b.\. 

1 Quite delightful. A greater treat for those 
not well acquainted with jxre- Restora- 
tion prose cnuld not be imagined.’ — 
Athcnccugi. * 

H. C. Beeching* L Y I<f\ SACRA : An 
Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited I 
by H, C. Beeching, M.A. Crown ! 
Bvo. Buckram. 6 s. 

‘A churning selection, which maintains a \ 
^indard of excellence. ' — Times. • ! 


“Q.” THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pro- 
cession of English Lyrics. Arranged 
by A. 'I*. Quiller Couch, Crown 
Bvo. Buckram. 6s. 

‘A delightful volume: a really golden 
“ Pomp.” '— Spectator. 

W. B. Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OK 
IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. B. 
Yeats. Crown 8r >0. 3 s. 6 d. 

‘ An attractive and catholic selection. — ■ 
Times. 

G. W. Steevens. MONOLOGUES Oh 
THE DEAD. By G. W. Steevens. 
Foolscap 8 vo. 9 3s. 6d. 

* The effect, is sometimes splendid, some- 

times bizarre, but always amazingly 
clever .’ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

W. M. Dixon. A PRIMER Oh 
TENNYSOy. By W. M. Dixon, 
M.A. Cr. 87 vt. ’is. bd. 

1 Much sound and well-expressed criticism. 
The bibliography is a b^>n. Speaker. 

W. A. Craigle. A PRIMER OK 
BURNS. By W. A. CRAIGIK. 
Crown 8 vo. 2s. 6 d. 

4 A valuable addition to the literature of the 
pod.’- -Times. 

L. Magnus. A PRIMER OK WORDS- 
WORTH. By Laurie Magnus. 
Crown 8 vo. 2 s. 6 d. 

* A valuable contribution to Wordsworthian 

literature.' — Literature. 

Sterne. T 1 1 K LI FE A ND OP I N IONS 
OK TRISTRAM SHANDY. By 
Lawrence Sterne. With an In- 
troduction by Charles Whibley, 
and a Portrait. 2 vo/s. js. 

‘ Very dainty volumes are these : the paper, 
type, and light -green binding are all very 
agreeable to the eye. '- -Globe. 

Congreve. THE COMEDIES OK 
WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an 
Introduction by G. S. Street, and 
a Portrait. 2 vols. js. 

Morier. THE ADVENTURES OK 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 
James Morier. With an Introduc- 
tion by E. G. Browne, M.A., and a 
Portrait. 2 vols. js. 
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Walton. THE LIVES OE DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT 
AND SANDERSON. By Izaak 
Walton. With an Introduction by 
Vernon Blackburn, and a Por- 
trait. 3*. 61 l . 

Johnson. THK LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. With an Intro- 
duction by J. H. Millar, and a Por- 
trait. 3 vols. 10 s. 6 d. 

Burns. THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited by Andrew Lang 
and W. A. piAlGiK. With Portrait. 
Second Edition.% Demy 8vo, gilt top. 
6s. 

This edition contains a Jhrefully collated 


Text, numerous Notes, critical and text- 
ual, a critical and biographical Introduc- 
tion, and a Glossary. 

‘Among editions in one volume, this will 
take the place of authority.’ — Times. 

F. Langbridge. ’BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVER Poems of Chivalry, Pinter- 
prise, Courage, and Constancy. 
Edited bv Rev. F. LANGBRIDGE. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo, jj. 6d. 

School Edition, e.v. 6d. * 

*A very happy conception happily carried 
out. These “Ballads of the Brave” 
arc intended to suit the real tastes of 
boys, and will suit the taste of the great 
majority. ’ -Spectator. 

‘The book is full of splendid things.' — 
World. 


Illustrated Books 


John Bunyan. THE PILGRIM’S 

PROGRESS. By J min Bunyan. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by C. H. 
Firth, M. A. With 39 Illustrations 
by R. aHniiqu Bell. Crown 8 vo. 6 a. 

This book contains a long Introduction by 
Mr. Firth, whose knowledge of the period 
is unrivalled; and it is lavishly illustrated. 
‘ The best “ Pilgrim’s Progress.’” — 

JStluca tier, at Times. 
* A choice edition. ’ — Westminster Gazette. 

F. D. Bedford. NURSERY RHYMES. 
With many Coloured Pictures by F. 
D. UedeoRD. Super Royal 8 vo . w. 

‘An excellent selection of the best known 
rhymes, with beautifully coloured pic- 
tures exquisitely printed.’ — Pall At all 
Case tie. 

S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 
FAIRY TALES retold byS. Baring 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Initial Letters by Arthur 
J. Gaskin. Second Edition. Cr.Svo. 
IS tick mm. 6 s. 

‘Mr. Baring Gould is deserving of grati- 
tude, in re-writing in simple style the 


old stories that delighted our fathers and 
grandfathers. ’ — Saturday R tinctv. 

S. Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH 
FAIRY IALES. Collected and 
11 edited by S. Baking Gould. With 
Numerous Illustrations by F. I). 
Bkdkokd. Second Edition. Cr. St ». 
Buckram. 6*. 

‘A charming volume.’ — Guardian. 

S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 
N U R S E R Y SON GS A N 1 > 
» RHYMES. Edited by S. ■ Making 
Gould, and Illumn’ited by the Bir- 
mingham Art School. fJucknvn, gilt 
top. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

H. C. Beeching. A BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by 
If. C. Beeching, M.A., and Illus- 
trated by W,\ i .ter Cr a n e. Cr . 8 vo, 
gill top , 3 «. 6f /. 

An anthology which, from its unity of aim 
and high poetic excellence, has a better 
right to exist than most of its fellows.’ — 
Guardian. , 


History v * 

Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND ; and Maps, by I. K Bukv, LL.D., 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. ! Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
By Edward Gibbon. A New Edi- j In Seven i ol nines. Demy t > v. Gilt 
tion, Edited with Notes, Appendices, j 'fop. 8s. 6d. each. Also Cr . 4yo 6s, 
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each. Voh. /., //., ///., JV„ V., and ! 

*VI. * \ 

‘The time has certainly arrived for anew I 

edition of Gibbon's great work. . . . Pro- ! 
fessor Bury is the right man to under- I 
take this* task. His learning is amazing, j 
both in extent and accuracy. The book j 
is issued in a han^y for^, and at a ■ 
moderate price, and it is admirably j 

printed.’ — Times. > 

‘ This edition is a marvel of erudition and 
critical skill, and it is the very minimum 
of praise to predict that the seven 
volumes of it will supersede Dean Mil- j 
man's as the standard edition of our great 1 
historical classic .’ — Glasgow Ileralri. 

1 At last there is an adequate modern edition 
of Gibbon. ... The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce.' — 
Manchester Guardian. 

Flinders Petrie. A HISTORY OK 
EGYPT, from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. Edited by 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D. , Professor of Egyptology at 
University College. Fully III ml nr ted. 
In Six Volumes . Cr. Siv. 6 a. each. 1 
Vol. I. Prehistoric Times t 4 ) ! 

XVItii Dynasty. W. M. F. ; 

« Petrie. * Third Edition. 

Vot,. II. The 4 XVUtii and ; 

XVII Ith Dynasties. W. M. : 


Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. 
Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
Illustrated by Tristram Ei.lts. hi 
Jwo Volumes. Cr. 8z m. 3s. 6d. each. 

‘ Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine 
and Egypt.’ — Daily News. 

Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECO- 
RATIVE ART. By W. M. Flin- 
ders Petrie. With 120 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. 3 l 6d. 

1 In these lectures he displays rare skill in 
elucidating the development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt.’ — Times. 

C. W. Oman. A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR* Vol. n. : The 
Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the 
Fourteenth #Century. By C. W. 
Oman. M.A., Fellow of All Souls*, 
Oxford. Illustrated. Demy 8 vo. 2i.r. 

1 The book is based throughout upon a 
thorough study of the original sources, 
and will be an indispensable aid to all 
students or mediaeval history.'--^/ the- 
ttceum. 

‘The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 
tion has never been ti^atftf'on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent contribution to 
the exact history of the world has pos- 
sessed more enduring value. 1 ' -Daily 
Chronicle. 


F. Petrie. Second Edition. \ 
1 A history written in the spirit of scientific I 
precision so worthily represented by l)r. * 
Fetawt and his school cannot but p#«> ; 
mote sound *nnd accurate study, and ; 
supply a vacant place in the English j 
literature of Egyptology.* — Times. j 

Flinders Petrie. RELIGION AND ' 
CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT ! 
EGYPT. By W. M. Flinders ! 
Petrie, 1 >. C. L. , IX. D. Fully Illus- I 
t rated. Crimm 800. 2 s. 6 d. | 

'The lectures will afford a fund of valuable ; 
information for students of ancient i 
ethics.’— Manchester Guardian. j 

Hinders * Petrie. SYRIA AND; 
EGYPT. FROM *$HE TELL EL ! 
AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M. j 
Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D. j 
Croton 8vo. 2 s. 6 d. 

1 A marvellous record. The addition made 
to knowledge is nothing short of 
amg£ng.* — T hues. 


S. Baring Gould. THE TRAGEDY 
OK THE CVKSARS. With nume- 
rous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, 
Cameos, etc. By S. Bari ng G ou li >. 
Fourth Edition. Royal 8vo. 15 s. 

‘A most splendid and fascinating hook on a 
subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author 
has made of the existing portraits of 
the Caesars and the admirable critical 
subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with 
this line of research. It is brilliantly 
written, and the illustrations are sup- 
plied on a scale, of profuse magnificence.’ 

- Daily Chronicle. 

F. W. Maitland. CANON LAW IN 
ENGLANI >. By F. W. Maitland, 
IX. D., Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. Royal 8 vo. ys. 6 d. 

'Professor Maitland has put students of 
English law under a fresh debt. These 
essays are landmarks in the study of the 
history of Canon Law.’ — Times. 
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H de B. Gibbins. INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND : HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINES. By H. DE B. Girbins, 
M.A., D. Litt. With 5 Maps. Se- 
cond Edition. Demy 8 vo. 10s. 6 d. 

H. E. Egerton. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
By H. E. Egkkton, M.A. Demy 
8 vo. 12 s. 6d. 

* It is a good book, distinguished by accu- 

racy in detail, clear arrangement of facts, 
and a broad grasp of principles.’— 
Manchester Guardian . 

‘Able, impartial, clear. ... A most valu- 
able volume.’— A thenaum . 

Albert Sorel. •TI-IE EASTERN 
QUESTION IN THE EIGII- 
TKENTH CENTURY. By Albert 
Sorf.l, of the French Academy. 
Translated by F. C. Bramwkll, 
M.A., with an Introduction by C. R. 
L. Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, Witli a Map. 
Or. ftvo. y. 6 d. 

‘The author’s insight into flu; character 
and mcliyfcBof the leading actors in the 
drama gives the work an interest un- 
common in books based on similar 
material.*— Scotsman. 

C. H. Grinling. A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95. By Charles II. 
Grinling. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. 
Admirably written, and crammed with 
interesting facts.’ — Daily Mail . 

* The only adequate history of a great 

English railway company.’ — Times . 

1 Mr. Grinling has done for a Railway what 
Macaulay did for English History.’ — 
The Engineer. 

W. Sterry. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. By W. Sterry, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8 vo. 7.L Gd. 

‘ A treasury of quaint and interesting read- 
ing. _ Mr. Sterry 1 ms by his skill and 
vivacity given these records new life.' — 
Academy. 

* A most attractive and admirably illustrated 
account.’- -Daily Chronicle. 


J. Sargeaunt. ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER #SCH 00 L. By J. Sar- 
gis aunt, Assistant Master. 

With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
Svo. 7s. (d. 

A. Clark. THE COLLEGES OF 
OXFOIU 3 : Their History and their 
Traditions, Tly Members of the^ 
University. Edited by A. Clark, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln 
College. 8 vo. icr. 6 d. 

‘A work inch vill be appealed to for 
many years as the standard book.’— 
A thenaeu m. 


Perrens. THE 

HISTORY 

OF 

FLORENCE 

FROM 1434 

TO 

1492. By F. 
I2L 6d. 

T, Per runs. 

8w. 


A history of the domination of Cosiino, 
Piero, and Lorenzo de Medicis. 

I J. Wells. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
j KOMI'.'. By J. Wki.LS, M.A.. 
i Fellow and 'tutor of Wndham Coll., 
Oxford. Second and Revised Edition . 
With 3 Maps. ( 'rown 87 v. y. 6d. 

• This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
I Pass Students at th* Universities, fit 

| contains copious Tables, etc. 

I ‘A11 original woik written on an original 
I plan, and with uncommon freshness and 

1 vigour.*— S/eaher. 

0 . Browning. A SHORT HISTORY 
• OF MEDJ/EVAL 1 TAT.V, A.D. 
1250-1530. By OmSui Browning, 
Follow and 'Tutor of King's College, 
Cambridge, in Two Volumes. Cr. 
8 vo. $s. each. 

Vol. 1. 1250-1409.— -Gueiphs and 
Ghibellines. 

Vol. if. 1409 - t 530.— The Age of 
the Condottieri. 

‘Mr. Browning is to be congratulated on 
the production of a work of immense 
labour and learning,’ — Westminster 
Gazette. 

O’Grady. THE .STdti\; OF *JRE- 
LAND. BypSiANDisu O’Grady, 
Author of 1 Finn and his Companions,' 
Crow n 81 v. 2r. 6 d. 
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Biography 


8. Baring Gould. THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
S. Baring Goui-d.* Witn over 450 
1 Illustrations in the Text and ic 
Photogravure Plates. Large quarto. 
Gilt t^p. 36 ^. 

'The best biography of Napoleon in our 
tongue, nor have the French as good a 
biographer of their hero. A book very 
nearly as good as Southey’s “Life of 
Nelson.'* ' — Manchester Guardian. 

‘The main feature of this gorgeous volume 
is its great wealth of beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely - executed wood 
engravings, constituting a complete 
pictorial chronicle of Napoleon I-’s j 
personal history from the days of his j 
early childhood at Ajaccio to the date 
«»f his second interment.* - Daily Tele- 
graph. | 

‘Nearly all the illustrations are real con- j 
tributions to history.’ — Westminster { 
Gazette. j 

P. H. Colomh. MEMOIRS OF AD-T 
Ml RAF SIR, A. COOPER KEY. j 
*By Admiral P. H. (,’olomb. With 1 
a Portrait. Demy 8z'<?. i6j. j 

* An interesting and adequate biography of j 
011c who for a quarter of a century had a < 
prominent part in the administration of ; 
the Navy. The whole book, in fact, is ' 
one «£ the greatest interest —peculiarly* ■ 
so, it may he, tfi the naval officer, but also 
to tly: average taxpayer and the reading 
public.’ — Times. 

Morris Fuller. THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN- 
ANT, D.D. (1571-1641), Bishop of 
Salisbury. By Morris Fuller, 
It. D. Demy Sr.v. 10 s. 6 d, ! 

J. M. Rigg. ST. ANSELM OF i 
CANTERBURY : A Chapter in ‘ 
■hie History of Religion. By ; 
). .V. Rigg. * Demy 8 ~' P . 7 s . 6 if . 

: Air. Rigg nas told the^ story of the life ; 
with scholarly ability, and has contri- : 
buted an interesting chapter to the I 
history of the Norman period.*— Daily j 
Chronicle. 

. W. /Joyce. THE LIFE OF j 


SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. By F. W. Joyce, M.A. 7s. 6 </. 

‘ This book has been undertaken in quite 
the right spirit, and written with sym- 
pathy, insight, and considerable literary 
skill.’ — 'Times. 

W. 6. Collingwood. THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSK IN. By W. G. 
Colling wood, M.A. With Por- 
traits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. 
Rusk in. Second Edition. 2 vols. 

8 vo. 32 s. 

* No more magnificent volumes have been 

published for a long time.*- 'Times. 

‘ It is long since we had a biography with 
such delights of substance and of form. 
Such a book is a pleasure for the day, 
and a joy for ever.* — Daily Chronicle . 

C. Waldstein.* JOHN RUSKIN, By 
Charles Waldstein, M.A. With 
a Photogravure Portrait, Svo. 

5-t. ‘ * 

* A thoughtful and well-written criticism of 

Ru skin’s teaching.’ — Daily Chronicle. 

A. M. F. Dannesteter, THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST’ RENAN. By 
Madamf. Dakmrstetkr. With 
Portrait. Second Edition . Cr. 8 vo. 
Os. 

1 A polished gem of biography, superior in 
its kind to any attempt that has been 
made of recent years in England. 
Madame Darmestctcr has indeed written 
for English readers “ The Life of Ernest 
Renan. ” * — A thence urn. 

* It is interpenetrated with the dignity and 

charm, the mild, bright, classical grace 
of form and treatment that Renan him- 
self so loved ; and it fulfils to the utter- 
most the delicate and difficult achieve- 
ment it sets out to accomplish.* — 
Academy. 

W. H. Hutton. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. By W. H. 
Hutton, M.A. With Portraits. 
( V*. 8 vo. 5 s. 

‘ The book lays good claim to high rank 
among our biographies. It is excellently 
even lovingly, written.’ -Scotsman. 

‘An excellent monograph. '—Times. 
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Travel, Adventure and Typography* 


Sven Hedin. THROUGH ASIA. By 
Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. With 
300 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author, 
and Maps. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 36^ 
net. 

'One of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the century. It is im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the 
richness of the contents of this book, 1 
mi of its founding attractions as a story 
of travel unsurpassed in geographical 
and hitman interest. Much of it is a 
revelation. Altogethy the work is one 
which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a first rank among publica- 
tion:: of its class.’ — Times. 

1 In these magnificent volumes we have the 
Host important contribution to Central 
Asian geography made for many years. 
Intensely interesting as a ta^ of travel.’ 
—Spectator. 

‘The whole story of the desert adventure is 
worth* to added to the classics of its » 

kind .’--World. 

‘ These volumes arc of absorbing and fascin- 
ating interest, their matter is wonderful, 
and Dr. I tedin’s style is surcharged with 
strong and alluring, personality. No 
romance exceeds in its intense and en- 
thralling interest this story.’ —Birming- 
ham Pest. 

1 One of the most remarkable hooks of travel 
of .he century.’ — Daily Chronicle. 

‘ F*rofoundly interesting.’- -Academy. 

‘A memorable book, gigantic of design, 
magnificent in execution, and without 
doubt one of the outstanding travel 
volumes of the century.’— Black and 
White. 

‘ Let any one who is desirous to learn about 
the wonderful continent of Asia as no one 
else can teach him, buy and read this 
wotk.’-— Canity Pair. 

R. E. Peary. NORTHWARD OVER ' 
THE GREAT ICE. By R. E. Peary, ; 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 800 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. Royal 8 vo. 32J. net. 

‘The book is full of interesting matter — a 
tale of. brave deeds simply told; abun- 
dantly illustrated with prints and maps.’ 

— Standard . 


1 His book will take its place among the per-^ 
manent literature of Arctic exploration.’ 
—Times . . % . 

It yields neither in interest nor in ability 
to Maiden’s ‘^Farthest North," while its 
results arc no less valuable.’ — Glasgoi 0 
Herald. • 

‘Crowded with adventures and intensely 
interesting ' — World. • 

' An exciting and thoroughly well-arranged 
book.’ — St. James's Gazette. 

S. Robertson. CHITRAL: The* 
Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir 
G. S. Robertson, K.C.S.I. With 
numerous Illustrations anti a Map. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

‘ It is difficult to imagine the kind of person 
who could read this brilliant book without 
emotion. The story remains immortal- • 
a testimony imperishable. We are face 
to face with a great book .'—Illustrated 
London News. 

' A book which the Elizabethans would have 
thought wonderful. More thrilling, more 
piquant, and more human than any 
novel.’ — Newcastle Chronicle. 

1 One of the most slirrkig military narra- 
tives written^n our time.’ Times. 

l A masterpiece of narrative.’ — Daily 
Chronicle. 

‘As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott’s best 
fiction . ’ — Daily Telegraph. 

1 Full of dashing feats of courage as any 
• romance.’ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘ Not since the appeal an#: of Lord Roberts's 
“ Forty-one Years ’’ have we had a record 
or Indian warfare which can he Compared 
with this glowing and moving slot}.' — 
Daily Mail . . 

1 The enthusiastic admiration of the reader 
cannot fail to be aroused. ‘ — Morning 
Post. 

' A classic of frontier literature.’ — Scotsman. 

‘ Any one proud of his name as Englishman 
inay read in these stirring chapters abun- 
dant justification for his pride.’— Globe. 

' A very fascinating, a singularly delightful 
book.’ — Glasgow Herald. 

' A noble story, nobly tol#.’-- Punch* 

‘ Every page R quick wilH heroism.' — 
Outlook. • 

H. H. Johnston. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. By Sir II. H. 
Johnston, K.C.B. With nearly 
m Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six 
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Maps. Second Edition. Crown /\to. 
i€s. net. * 

* A fascinating book, written with equal 

skill and charm— the work at once of a 
literary artist and of a man of action 
who is singularly wise, brave, and ex- 
perienced. It abouiyls in admirable 
sketches from pencil.' — Westminster 
Cassette. * 

• A delightful book . . . collecting within 
the Covers of a single volume all that 
is known of this part of our African 
domakis. The voluminous appendices 
are of extreme value.’ — Manchester 
Guardian. 

L. Decle. THREE YEARS IN 
SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel 
Declh. With too Illustrations and 
5 Maps. Second Edition. DcmyZvo. 
iox. 6 d. net. 

4 A line, full book.’ — /W/ Malt Gazette. 

* Abounding in thrilling adventiues.’ — 

Daily Telegraph . 

4 Its hriglit pages give a better general 
survey of At'iica from the Cape to the 
Equator than any single volume that 
has yet been published.’ — Times . 

4 A delightful book.' —Academy. 

* Unquestionably one of the most interest- 

ing books of travel which have recently 
#i appeared.' — Standard. 

Hulmo Beaman.' TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By A. IIulmk Beaman. Demy 
8m With Portrait. io.v. 6d. 

4 One of the most entertaining books that w 
have had in o^* hands for a Jong time, 
it is unconventional in a high degree; it 
is written with sagacious humour ; it is 
full of adven t tires and anecdotes. - Daily 
Chronicle. 

4 Packed with incident and eminently read- 
able.' — Critic. 

Henri of Orleans. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA. By Prince Henri ok 
Orleans. Translated by Hamlky 
Bent, M.A. With joo Illustrations 
and a Map. Cr. 4 to, gilt top. 25s. 

R. S. $ Baden-Fawell. THE DOWN- 
FALL OP PREM PEI I. A Diary 
of Life in Ashanti, 18*5. By Colonel 
Badkx-Powell. With 21 Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Cheaper Edition. 
Large Cxown 8vo. G>\ 

‘A compact, faithful, most readable record 
of the campaign.' — Daily News. * 


R. S. S. Baden-Powell. THE MATA- 
BELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. By Col. 
Baden-Powell. With nearly 100 
Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. Large 
Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

4 A straightforward account of a great deal 
of plucky work.’ — Times. 

S. L. Hinde. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. By S. L. Hindi*. 
With Plans, etc. Demy 8 vo. 12s. 6 d. 

A. St. H. Gibbons. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Major A. St. II . 
Gibuons. With full-page Illustra- 
tions by C. WiiY^PKK^and Maps. 
Demy 8 vo. 1 5 s. 

1 Ills book is a y^rand record of quiet, un- 
assuming, tactful resolution. Bis ad- 
ventures were as various as his sporting 
exploits were exciting.’ — Times. 

E H. Alderson. WITH THE 
M A S II O N A L A N D FI E L D 
FORCE, iS 5 f>. By Lieut. Colonel 
Alderson. With numerous II lus- 
trations and Plans. D^jty 8 vo. 
tol 6 d. * 

A dear, vigorous, and soldier-like narra- 
tive.’ — Scotsman. 

Seymour Vandeleur. CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER. By Lieut. Sf.vmour 
Vandeleur. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. Goldie, K.C.M.G. With 
4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans. 
/.urge Crown 8vo. jos. Gd. 

‘ Upon the African question there is no 
hook procurable which contains so 
much of value as this one.' — Guardian. 

Lord Fincastle. A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN. By Viscount Fin- 
castle, V.C., and Lieut. P. C. 
Elliott- Lockhart. With a Map 
and 16 1 Illustrations. Second Edition . 
Crown 8tv. 6s. 

4 An admirable book, and a really valuable 
treatise on frontier war.' — Athenaum. 

E. N. Bennett. THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DERVISHES: A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By 
Ii. N. Bennett, Fellow of Hertford 
College. With Four Maps and a 
Photogravure Portrait of the Sirdar. 
Second Edition. Crown 8 vo, 3;. Gd. 
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J. K. Trotter. THE NIGER 
SOURCES. By Colonel J. K. 
Trotter, R.A. With a Map and 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 5.?. 

; A most interesting as weil as a lucidly ami 
modestly written book.’ — Spectator. 

Michael Davitt. LIFE AND PRO- 
GRESS IN AUSTRALASIA. By 
Michael Davitt, M. P. With a 
Maps. Crmvn Bvo. 6s. 500 pp. 

* One of the most valuable contributions to 
otar store of Imperial literature that has 
been published for a very long time.'- 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

W. Crooke. * T^flK NORTH- 
WES' PERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA: Tiif.ir Ethnology and 
\DMINISTRATION. By W. CROOKK. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
Bvo, iol 6 d. 

i A carefully and well-written account of one : 
of the most important pm viuces of the j 
Empire. Mr. Crooke (lea* with the land 
in its physical aspect, the province under 
Hindoo and M ussulman rule, ( under 
British r®c, ethnology and sociology, 
its religious and social life, the land and 
its settlement, and the native peasant. 
The illustrations are good, and the map 
is excellent.’ — Manchester Guardian. 


A. Boisragon. THE BENIN MAS- 
SACRE. J >y ^Captain Boisragon 
Second Edition * Cr. 8 vo. 3J. 6d. 

‘ If the story had been written four hundred 
years ago it would be read to-day as an 
English classic. ’ — Scotsman. 

* If anything could^enhance the horror and 

the pathos of this remarkable book it is 
the simp* style of the author, who 
writes as lie would talk, unconscious of 
his own heroism, with an artleasness 
which is the highest art.’ — Pail Mall 
Gazette. • 

H. S. Cowper. THE IIILL OF THE 
GRACES : or, the Great Stone 
Temples ok Tripoli. By IT. S. 
Cow per. F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, 
aiul 75 Illustrations. Demy 8 <v. 10s. 6d. 

' Forms a valuable chapter of what has now 
become quite a large and imjiortant 
branch of antiquarian research.’ — Times. 

W. Kinnaird Rose. WITH THE 
GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 
W. Kinnaird Rose, Reuter's Cor- 
respondent. With Plans and 23 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 6 s. 

W. B. Worsfold. SOUTH AFRICA. 
RyW. B. Worsfold, M.A. With 
1/ Mop. Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

* A monumental work compressed into 

very moderate Pompass. ’ — World. 


Naval and Military 


0. W. Steevens. NAVAL POLICY : 
By G. W. Steevens. Demy Bvo. 6s. 

This book is a description of the British and 
other more important navies of the world, 
with a sketch of the lines on which our 
naval policy might possibly be developed. 

‘An extremely able and interesting work.’ 
— Daily Chronicle. 

D. Haxmay. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, From 
Early Times to the Present Day. 
By David Hannay. Illustrated. 
2 Vo Is. Demy Bvo. ys. 6d. each. 
Vol, I., 1200-1688. 

‘ We read it from cover to cover at a sitting, 
and those who go to it for a lively and 
brisk picture of the past, with all its faults 
and its grandeur, will not be disappointed. 
The historian is endowed with literary 
skill and style. ‘ — Standard. 


* We can warmly recununeiftl Mr. llannay’s 
volume a to any intelligent stut^nt of 
naval history. Great as is the merit of 
Mr. Ilannay s historical narrative, the 
merit of his strategic exposition is even 
greater. - '1 i, mes. 

C. Cooper King. THE STORY OF 
THE BRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 
Cooper Kino. Illustrated. Demy 
Bvo. ys. 6d. 

‘An authoritative and accurate story of 
England’s military progress.’ — Daily 
Mail, • • 

R. Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 
Cavendish). By Robert Southey. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
David Hannay. Second Edition . 

thrown Bvo. 6s. 
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' Admirable and well-told stories of our naval 
h i story. ’-—A rtny and Navy Gazette . ; 

*X brave, inspiriting book .’ — Hlack and 
White. * 

W. Clark Russell THE LIKE OE 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLI NG- 

WOOD. By W. (?Lark Russell. 

With Illurtrations hy E. Hrangwyn. 

Third Edition. Crcntm 8 vo. 6s. 

1 A bdbk which we should like to see in the 
hands of every boy in the country.* — 
AY. fames's Gazette , 

* A reaily good hooV.' —Saturday Review. 

E. L. S. Horsburgh. THE CAM- 


PAIGN OF WATERLOO. By 
E. L, S. Horsburgh, B.A. With 
Plans. Crown 8r so. 55. 

‘A brilliant essay— simple, sound, and 
thorough .* — Daily Chronicle. 

H. B. George. BATTLES OK 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 
George, M.A., Fellow of Now 
College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 

4 Mr. George has undertaken a very useful 
task — that of making military affairs in- 
telligible and instructive to non-military 
readers — and has executed it with a 
large measure of success.*— Times. 


General Literature 


S. Baring Gould. OLD COUNTRY 
LIFE. ByS. Baring Gould, With 
Sixty- seven Illustrations. Large Cr. 
8 vo. Fifth Edition. 6s. 

‘ “ Old Country Life, "as healthy wholesome 
reading, full of brec/.y life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously 
told, will not be excelled by any book to 
be published throughout the year. 
«, Sound, hearty, and English to the core.’ 
— World. « 

S. Baring Gould. AN OLD ENGLISH 
HOME. By S. Baking Gould. 
With numerous Plans and Illustra- 
tions. Crown. 8 vo, 6s. 

‘The chapters ye delightfully fresh, vefy 
informing, aim lightened by many a good 
stonr. A delightful fireside companion.’ 
— o /. James's Gazette. 

S. Baring Gould. II ISTORIC 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. . By S. Baring Gould. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8 vo . 6s. 

‘ A collection of exciting and entertaining 
chapters. Delightful reading.’ — Times. 

S. Baring Gould. FREAKS OF 
FANATICISM. By S. Baking 
Gould. T titl'd Edition. Cr.8vo. 6 s. 

S. Baring dould. A GARLAND OF 
COUNTRY SONG: English Folk 
Songs with their Traditional Melodics. 
Collected and arranged by S. Baring 
Gould and II. F. Sheppard. 
Demy t \to. 6s , 


S. Baring Gould. SONGS OF THE 
WEST' : Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, with 
their Melrglies. Collected by S. 
Baking Gould, M.A., ami H. F. 
Sheppard, M.A. In 4 Parts. Parts 
//., Ill ., 3-v. each, i D&'t/K, 5 s. 
In one Vo/., French morocco , 15*. 

‘ A rich collection of humour, pathos, grace, 
and poetic fancy.’ — Saturday Review. 

S. Baring Gould. YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fourth Edition . Crown 8? v. 6s. 

S. Baring Gould. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By S. Baring Gould. Cr. 8vo. 
Second Edition. 6s. 

S. Baring Gould. THE DESERTS 
OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By 
S. Baring Gould. 2 vols. Demy 
8r.'0. 3 2s. 

Cotton MincEin. OLD HARROW 
DAYS. By J. G. ( >)TTON M 1 NCH1N. 
Cr. 800. Second Edition. 5 s. 

* Phis book is an admirable record.’ — 
Daily Chronicle. 

W. E. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. K. GLAD- 
STONE, M.P. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton, M.A., and H. J. Coiien, 
M.A. With Portraits, Demy 8vo. 
Vais . IX. and A"., 12 s . 6 d. each . 
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E. V. Zenker. ANARCHISM. Ry 
E. V. Zenker. Demy 8vu, ys. 6d. 

‘ Ilerr Zenker has succeeded in producing a 
careful and critical history of the growth 
of Anarchist theory. He is to he con* 
gratulated upon a really interesting 
work . ' — L iterainre . 

H. G. Hutchinson. THE GOLFTNG 
PILGRIM. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. Crown 8-v?. 6.r. 

: Full of useful information with plenty of 
good stories.’ — Truth. 

1 Without this book the golfer’s library will 
be incomplete.’ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

1 It will charm all golfers. ' — Times. 

J. Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Member*# of the Uni- 
versity. Edited by J. Wells, M. A., 
Fellowand Tutor of Wad ham College, j 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3 s, 6 d. j 

4 We congratulate Mr. Wells on the pro- I 
duction of a readable #nd intelligent ; 
account of Oxford as it is at the present 
time, written by persons who arc po; 

:ssedoLa close acquaintance with the 
system and fllf • of the University.'— 

A thenanui. 

J. Wells. OXFORD AND ITS 
COLLEGES. By J. Wells, M. A. , 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
College. Illustrated by E. II. New. 
Second Edition. E\ap. 8ro, 3 s. 
f .rather, 3 $ 6 a'. net. 

‘ An admirable ami accurate little treatise, 
attractively illustrated.’ - 1 Cor hi. 

‘ \ luminous and tasteful little volume.’— 
Daily Chronicle . 

1 Exactly what the intelligent visitor 
wants.’ — Glasgow Herald. 

A. H. Thompson. CAMBRIDGE AND 
ITS COLLEGES. By A. Hamilton 
Thompson*. With Illustrations by 
1 C. H. New. Pott 8vo. 3*. Leather. 
3-s. 6 d. net. 

This book is uniform with Mr. Wells’ very- 
successful book, ‘Oxford and its Col- 
leges.’ 

* It is brightly written and learned, arul is 
iust such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs.’ — Scotsman. 

‘A very neat and tasteful little volume, 
intelligently condensing all available in- 
formation. ’ — L iff >at if re. 


C. G. Robertson. VOCES ACADK- 
M I C/E. Byjl. Grant Rohertsow, 
M.A., Fellow <#f All Souls’, Oxford. 
With a Frontispiece. Pott 8 to. 3 s.6d. 

‘ Decidedly clever and amusing.’— 
A theneeum. 

‘ A clever and entertaining little book.’ — 
Pall Meal Gazette. 

Rosemary Cotes. DANTE’S GAR- 
DEN. By Rosemary Cotes 4 With 
a Frontispiece. Pep. 8 vo, 2" 6 d. 

1 A charming collection of legends of the 
flowers mentioned by Dante.’ — Academy. 

Clifford Harrison. READING AND 
READERS. By Clifford Harri- 
son. Fcp. 8 vo. 2.r, 6 d. 

' We recommend schoolmasters to examine 
its merits, for it is at school that readers 
are made.’ — Academy . 

■' An extremely sensible little book.’ — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

L. Whibley. GREEK OLIGARCH* 
-IKS : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. By L. 
Whibley, M.A., Fallow of Pem- # 
broke College# Cambridge. Crown 
Svo. 6 v. 

4 An exceedingly useful handbook : a careful 
and \v oil -arranged study.’ — Times. 

L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE, i$ L. J.. Price, 
.M.A., Follow of Oriel Colleg#, Ox- 
ford. Crown. 8 ro. 6> . 

J. S. Shedlock. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA : Its Origin and Develop- 
ment. By J. S. Shedlock. Crown 
Si’o. 5.L 

‘ This work should be in the possession of 
every musician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history atid a very valuable 
work for reference. A theneeum. 

• * 

E. M. Bowden. VIE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in 
the Year. Compiled by E. M. 
Bowden. Third Edition . i6mo. 

2 s. 6d. 
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Science and 

Freudenreich. DAIRY BACTERIO- | 
LOGY. A Short Manual for the Use | 
of Students. By* Dr. Ed. von j 
Freudenreich, ^ Translated by | 
J. R. Ainsworth Davis, M.A. \ 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6rf. 

Chalmers Mitchell OUTLINES OI 
BIOLOGY. By P. Chalmers j 
Mitchell, M.A. Illustrated . Cr. 

8 vo. 6 s. 

A text-book designed to cover the new I 
Schedule issued by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. I 

O. Massee. A MONOGRAPH OF i 
TIIKMYXOGASTRKS. ByGKOKCK | 
MaSSEK. With j 2 Coloured Plates, i 
Royal 8 vo. iSl net . j 

‘A work much iu advance of any book in j 
the language treating of this group of j 
organisms. Indispensable to every ! 
student of the Myxogastres.'— Nature. 

Stephenson and Suddards. ORNA- 
MENTAL DESIGN FOR WOVE* 
FABRICS. By C. Stephenson, of 

• 'The Technical College, Bradford, 
and F. Suddards, bf The Yorkshire 
C ollege, Leeds. With 65 full-page 
plates. Demy 8 vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘The book is very ably done, displaying an 


Technology 

intimate knowledge of principles, good 
taste, and the faculty of clear exposi- 
tion . 1 — Yorkshire Post. 

TEXTBOOKS OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Edited by Professors GARNETT 
and WERTHEIMER. 

HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. 
A. E. Wood. Illustrated . Cr. 8 vo. 
tl 6 d. 

A text-hook for students preparing for the 
City and Guilds e v amffiation, based on 
the syllabus. The diagrams are 
numerous. 

* Though prinArily intended for students, 
Miss Wood’s dainty little manual may be 
consulted with advantage by any girls 
who want to make their own frocks. The 
directions are simple and clear, and the 
diagrams very helpful.’ — Literature . 

C ARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By 
F. C. Webber. With many Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8 vo. 2 s - <€* # 

1 An admirable elementary text-book on the 
subject.'— Builder. 

1 ’RACTICAL MECHANICS. By 
Sidnev H. Wells. With 75 Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. Cruww 8vo. 
3.T. 6 d . 


Philosophy 


L. T. Hobhouse. THE THEORY OF , 
KNOWLEDGE. By L. T, Hon- 
11 OUSE, Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
Demy 8 vo. 215. 

‘ The most important contribution to i 
English philosophy since the publication ! 
of Mr. Bradleys “Appearance and ! 
Rea H ty . " ’ — Glasgow H era Id. 

* A brilliantly ^fitten volume.’ — Times. 

W. H. Fairbrother. f.TIIK PIIILO-! 
SOPHY OF T. II. GREEN. By ■ 

W. IT. Fa IK BROTHER, M.A. Or. ! 
8z't?, 2 s - hf/. j 

‘In every way an admirable book.’ — i 
Glasgow Heratd. * 


F. W. Bussell. THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. By F. W. Bussell, D.D. , 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Demy 8 vo. iol 6d. 

‘A clever and stimulating book.’— Man- 
chester Guardian. 

F. S. Granger. THE WORSHIP 
OF THE ROMANS. By F. S. 
Granger, M.A., Lilt. D. Crown 
8ra. 6s. 

‘ A scholarly analysis of the religious cere- 
monies, beliefs, and superstitions of 
ancient Rome, conducted in the new 
light of comparative anthropology.’— 
Times . 
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Theology 

S. R. Driver. SERMONS ON SUB- W. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF 


1 ECTS CON N ECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. 
R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Oxford. Cr. 8 vo. 
6s. 

‘ A welcome companion to the author's 
famous “ Introduction.”' — Guardian. 

T. K. Cheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By 
T. K. CilKYNE, D.D., Oriel Pro- 
fessor at O^foii. Large Crown Siv. 
7 s. 6 d. 

A historical sketch of O. %. Criticism. 

‘A very learned and instructive work.* — 
Times . 

H. RasHdaJL DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Hastings 
Rashdai.l, M.A., Fdlow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. Cr. Saw. 6 s. 

1 An attempt to translate into the language 
of modern fought some of the leading 
ideas of Chnstian Theology and Ethics.* 
— Scotsman. _ 

‘A very interesting attempt to restate some 
of the principal doctrines of Christianity, 
in which Mr. Rashdall appears to us to 
have achieved a high measure of success. 
He is often learned, almost always sym- 
pathetic, and always singularly lucid.’ — 
Manchester Guardian. 

H. H. Henson. APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY : As Illustrated by the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By H. H. Henson, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls', Oxford. Cr. Stw. 6s. 

' A worthy contribution towards same solu- 
tion of the great religious problems of the : 
present day.’ — Scotsman. ; 

H. H. Henson. DISCIPLINE AND j 
LAW. By If. JIkn.st.ey Henson, j 
P.. D., Follow of All Souls', Oxford, j 
Fcap. 8 vo. 2 s. 6 d. 

* An admirable little volume of Lent ad- > 
dresses.' — Guardian. 

H. H. Henson. LIGHT AND 
LEAVEN : Historical and 

Social Sermons. By II. H. Hen- 
son, M.A. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘They are always reasonable as well as j 
vigorous. ’ — Scotsman. ! 


THE BIBLE. By W. II. Bennett. - 
Second Edition . Cr. 8z>o. • 2S. 6d. 

‘ The work of an ifonest, fearless, and sound 
critic, aAd an excellent guide in a small 
compass to the books of the Bible.’-^ 
Manchester Guardian. # 

C. H. Prior. CAMBRIDGE SER- 
MONS. Edited by C. II.® Prior, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pem- 
broke College. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

A volume of sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge by various 
preachers, including the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Bishop Wcstcott. 

William Harrison. “ CLOVELLY 
SERMONS. By William IIakri- 
i son, M.A., late Rector of CJovelly. 

| With a Preface by ‘ Lucas Malet.' 
Cr. 8 vo. y. 6d. 

A volume of Sermons by a son-in-law of 
Charles Kingsley. 

Cecilia Robinson. THE MINISTRY 
• OF DEACONESSES. By Deaeon- 
ness Cecilia Robinson. With an 
Introduction by the*Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. • Cr. 8 vo. y. 6 d. 

‘ A learned and interesting hook, combining 
with no ordinary skill the authority of 
lea; ned research with the practical utility 
of a descriptive manual.' — Scotsman . 

E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOY- 

# HOOD. Notes cn^thc Religious 

Training of Boys. By 1C. B. 

Layard, M.A. 18 mo. is. • 

W. Yorke Fausset. THE UE 

CA TJi CHI 7. A N/JJS RU Dili US 

OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, etc., by 
W. Yorke Fausset, M.A. Cr. 8 ? o. 
y. 6 d. 

An edition of a Treatise on the Essentials 
of Christian Doctrine, and the best 
methods of impressing them on candi- 
dates for baptism. 

F. Weston. THE ITOfcY SACRI- 
FICE. By# F. Weston, M.A. , 
Curate of St. Matthew’s, Westmin- 
ster. Pott Qvo. 6 d. net. 

A small volume of devotions at the Holy 
Communion, especially adapted to the 
needs of servers and those who do not 

• communicate. m 
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A Kempis. THE IMITATION OF I 
CHRIST. By Thomas a Kempis. | 
’With an Introduction by Dean 
Fakrak. Illustrated by C. M. 
Gere, and printed in black and red. 
Second Edition . Fcap. 8 vo. Buck- 
ram . 3J. 6 d. Padied morocco, 55. 

'Amongst all the inrumer&rie English 1 
editions of the "Imitation,” there can | 
hay: been few which were prettier than 
this one, printed in strong and handsome 
type ; with all the glory of red initials.’ — J 
Glasgow Herald . 

J. Keble. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By John Kehi.ic. With an Intro- j 
duction and Note?: by W. Lock, 1 


D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Ireland Professor at Oxford. Illus- 
by R. An NINO Bell. Second Edition . 
Fcap . 8 vo. Buckram . 3L 6 d. 
Padded morocco. 5s. 

‘ The present edition is annotated with all 
the care and insight to be expected from 
Mr. Ix>ck. The progress and circum- 
stances of its composition are detailed 
in the Introduction. There is an in- 
teresting Appendix on the mss. of the 
“Christian Year," and another giving 
the order in which the poems were 
written. A “Short Analysis of the 
Thought” is prefixed to each, and any 
difficulty in the text is explained in a 
note.’ — Guardian. „ 


Tbanfcboofts of Gbcologe. 


General Editor, A. Robertson, D.D., 
THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF TI 1 E 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited 
with an Introduction by E. C. S. 
Gibson, D. D., Vicar of Leeds, late . 
Principal of Wells Theological Col- 1 
lege. Second and Cheaper Edition 
in One Volume. Demy 8 vo. 12 s. 6d. % 

1 Dr. Gibson is a master of clear and orderly 
exposition. And he has in a high degree 
« a quality very necessary, but rarely 
found, in commentates on this topic, 
that of absolute fairness. His book is j 
pre-eminently honest.' — Times. 

1 We welcome with the utmost satisfaction 
a new, cheaper, and more convenient 
edition of Dr. Gibson's book. It \v;\s 
greatly wan Dr. Gibson has given 
theological students just what they want, 
andrve should like to think that it was 
in the hands of every candidate for 
orders. ’ — Guardian. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
F. B. J lvons, M.A., Litt.D., 1 Yin- 


Principal of King's College, London, 
cipal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall. 
Demy 8 vo. 10s. 6 d. 

Dr. Jevons has written a notable work, 
which we qui strongly recommend to 
the serious attention of theologians and 
anthropologists .' — Manchester Guar- 
dian. , 

The merit of this book lidJ in the penetra- 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of 
the author’s judgment. He is at once 
critical and luminous, at once just and 
suggestive. A comprehensive and 
thorough book .’ — Birmingham Post. 

HE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. By K. L. Ottlicy, M. A. . 
late fellow of Magdalen College, 
( >xon., and Principal of Puscy House. 
In Two Volumes. Demy Svo. 15 s. 
Learned and reverent: lucid and well 
arranged.' — Record. 

A clear and remarkably full account of the 
main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
precision . . . genuine tolerance . . . 
intense interest in his subject — are Mr. 
Ottley’s merits. — Guardian. 


ubc Churchman's Xibrarw 


Edited by J. II 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
C l KlIST I, AN j T Y. By W. E. Col- 
lins, M.A., Profess#* of Ecclesias- 
tical History at King’s College, 
London. With Map. Cr. 8rv. 

3 s. 6 d. 

An investigation in detail, based upon 
original authorities, of the beginning?' 


. BURN, B.D. 

>f the English Church, with a careful 
account of earlier Celtic Christianity. 

‘ An excellent example of thorough and fresh 
historical work.' — Guardian. 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 
BLEMS. By Arthur Wright, 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 
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‘ Hold and outspoken ; earnest and revcr- ! 
cnt .’ — Glasgow Herald. | 

THE KINGDOM OK HEAVEN I 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. By ! 


Canon Winterhot-ham, M. A., 

II. Sc., LL. Ti. (Sr. 8 vo. 3 s. 6 d. • 

* A most able b«|pk, at once exceedingly 
thoughtful and richly suggestive.' — Gtas- 
geno Herald. 


ttbc Xtbratg of Devotion • 

Pott S vo, doth, 2 s. ; leather, 2s. 6 d. net. 

‘This series is excellent. 1 — Tiik Bishop ok London. 

‘ A very delightful edition.*— Ti if. Bishop of Bath and Wki.i.s. 

‘ Well worth the attention of the Clergy.’ — The Bishop ok Lichfield. 

1 The new “ Library of Devotion ” is excellent.' — The Bishop of Peterborough. 
* Charming.' — Record. 

‘ Delightful.’ — Church Bells. 


THE CONFUSIONS OF ST. AU- 
(JUST I NIC Slowly Tran slanted, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
C. Bir;r., D.D., late Stitdent of Christ j 
Church. Second Edition. j 

‘The translation is an excellent piece of ' 
English, and the introduction is a mas- 
terly exposition. _ VV r e augur well of a 
series which begins so satisfactorily.’ — 
Times. 

TIIE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John ' 
Kkultc. * With Introduction and! 
Notes by Walter Lock, D.D., j 
Warden of Kcble College, Ireland ; 
Professor at Oxford. 

The volume is very prettily bound and j 
printed, and may fairly claim to be an 
advance on any previous editions.’ — i 
Guardian. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A j 
Revised Translation, with an Intro- > 


duction, by C. Dice;, D.D., late 
Student of Christ Church. 

A practically new translation of this book, 
which the reader has, almost for the first 
time, exactly in the shape in which it 
left the hands of the author. 

‘The text is at once scholarly in its faithful 
reproduction in English of the sonorous 
Church Latin in which the original is 
composed, and popular.' — Scotsman. 

‘A beautiful and scholarly production.' — 
Speaker. 

i A nearer approach to the original than 
has yet existed in English.' — Academy. 

A BOOK OF DEVOflONS. By j » 
W. STANJRUifiGE, M.A., Rector of 
Bainton, Canon of York, and some- 
lime 1 "How of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 

1 1 is probably the best book of its kind. 1 1 
• deserves high commei.’jj^liGn . ' — Church 
Gazette. 


^Leaders of TReUflfcm 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With Portraits , Crow?i 8vo. $ s - 

A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries 
The following are ready — 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. IT. ! JOHN KEBLE. fly Walter Lock, 
Hutton. I D.D. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Over- THOMAS CHALMEW. By 
ton, M.A. Oliphaxt. 

BISHOP WILBER FORCE. By G. LANCELOT AfcDREWES. By R. 

W. Danjkll, M.A. L. Ottlky, M.A. 

CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 

Hutton, M.A. ByE. L. Cirrrs, D.D. 

CHARLES SIMEON. By II. C. G. ! WILLIAM LAUD. By W. II. 
Moule, D.D. 1 Hutton, B.D. 
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JOHN KNOX.- By F. MacCunn. 

JOHN HOWE. By R.* V. Horton, 
D.D. 

BISHOP KEN. By F. A. Clakkk, 
M.A. 


GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. 

ByT. Hodgkin, D.C.L. 

JOHN DONNE. By Augustus 
Jkksopp, D. I). 

! THOMAS CRANMER. By. A. J. 

Mason. 


o 

Other ^olumfcs will be announced in due course. 


Fiction 

8 IX SHILLING NOVELS 

Marie Corelli’s Novels 

Large crown 8 vo. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS, j 
Eighteenth Edition . 

VENDETTA, fourteenth Edition. 

TIT El AT A. T went id h Edition. 

AH D ATT l : THE STORY OF A 
DEAD SELF. Eleventh Edition. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Ninth 
Edition . 

WORMWOOD. Eighth Edition. 

BAR A MBAS: A DREAM OF THE j 
WORLD’S TRAGEDY. Thirty- 
third Edition. 

* The tender reverence of the treatment 
« and the imaginative beauty of the writ- 
ing have reconciled undo the daring of I 
the conception, and the conviction is 
forced on us that even so exalted a sub- . 
ject cannot be made too familiar to us, j 
provided it be presented in the true spirit , 
of Christian faith. The amplifications » 


6j. each . 

of the Scripture narratiw# are often con- 
ceived with high podcic insight, and this 
“Dream of the World’s Tragedy” is 
a lofty and rot inadequate paraphrase 
of the supreme climax of the inspired 
narrative. ' — Dublin Review* 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 

T hi rty-n i n ti^Edi tion . 

1 A very powerful piece of work. . . . The 
conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding pL-yce rdthin the 
memory of man. . I . Tne author has 
immense command of language, and a 
limitless audacity. . . . This interesting 
and remarkable romance will live long 
after much of the ephemeral literature 
of the day is forgotten. ... A literary 
phenomenon . . . novel, and even sub- 
lime. ’—W. T. Stead in the Review 
of Reviews, 


Anthony Hope’s Novels 


Crown 8 vo, 

THE GOD IN THE CAR. Eighth 
Edition, 

' A very remark&bie book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our 
limit ; brilliant, but not superficial ; 
well considered, but not elaborated : 
constructed with the proverbial art that 
conceals, but yet allows itself to be 
enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary 
method is a kt^*n pleasure.’— The W'orld. 

A CHANGE OF AlR y Fifth Edition. 

'A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to j 
human nature. The characters are 
traced with a masterly hand .'—Times. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fourth Edition. 

‘Of all Mr. Hope’s books, “A Man of 
Mark ”, is the one which best compares 


Os. each. 

with “The Prisoner of Zcnda.” 
National Obscnrcr . 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO, Third Edition. 

* It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, 
and modest and tender of lovers, a peer- 
less gentleman, an intrepid . fighter, a 
faithful friend, and a magnanimous foe.’ 
— ( iuardian . 

PHROSO. Illustrated by II. R. 
Millar. Third Edition. 

1 The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the blood.’— St. James's 
Gazette. 
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* A story of adventure, every page of which 

is palpitating with action. ’ — Speaker. 
‘From cover to cover “Phroso” not only 
engages the attention, l>ut carries the 
reader in little whirls of delight from 
adventure to adventure.’ — Academy. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Third 

Edition. 

* " Simon Dale ” is c nc of the best historical 


romances that have lAen written foi 
long while. *-y.S7. James's (. acetic. 

‘ A brilliant novel ^ The story is rapid and 
most excellently told. As for the h ro, 
he is a perfect hero of romance 1 — 
Atheneeum. _ __ m 

1 Tlu’.re is searcldng analysis . of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously con- 
struct ed^lot. «Mr. Hope h: s drawi the 
contrasts of his women witl inarve 
subtlety and delicacy.' — 77; 


Gilbert Parker’s Novels 


Crown S vo 

PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 

Fifth F.diti 

’Stories happilytfcnceived and finely ex- 
ecuted. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker's style.' — Entity Telegraph. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 

* A splendid study of character.* — 

A theneeum. 

1 Put little behind anything that has been 
done by any writer of our time.'— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

*A very striking and admirable novel.' — { 
St. James's Gazette . i 

THE TRANSLATION OF A I 
SAVAGE. 

‘The plot is original and one difficult to 
work out; hut Mr. Parker has done it 
with great skill and delicacy. The 
reader who is not interested in this 
original, fresh, and well-told tale must 
be a dull person indeed.* — 

Daily Chronicle. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD, 
illustrated. Sixth Edition. 

1 A rousing and dramatic tale. A hook like 
this, in which swords flash, great sur 
pr‘ " id da ’ . de 

done, in which men and women 1 
love in the old passionate way, is a joy 
inexpressible.* — Daily Chronicle. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 
PONTIAC: The Story of a Lost 
Napoleon. Fourth Edition. 

4 Here we find romance — real, breathing, 
living romance. The character of Val- 
mond is drawn unerringly. The book 
must be read, we may say re-read, for 
any one thoroughly to appreciate Mr. I 
Parker’s delicate touch and innate syin- | 
pathy with humanity.* — Pall Mall j 
Gazette. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE ! 


65. each . 

NORTH : The Last Adventures of 
‘ Pretty Pierre.' Second Edition. 

* The present book is full of fine and mov- 
ing stories of the great North, and it 
will add to Mr. Painter’s already high 
reputation. * — Glasgow Herald. 

, THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 

1 The best thing he has done ; one of the 
best things that anyone has done lately.’ 
— St. James's Gazette. 

1 Mr. Parker seems to become stronger and 
• easier with every' serious novel that be 
attempts. He shows the matured power 
which his former nov%ls have led us to 
expect, and ^as produced a really film 
historical novel.' — A themeum. 
f A great book.' — Slack and White. 

‘One of the strongest stories of historical 
interest and adventure that we have read 
for many a day. . . . A notable and suc- 
9 cessful book.* — Shea her. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 
TES. Second Edition. 3s. (Sd. 

1 Living, breathing romance, genuine and 
unforced pathos, and a deeper and more 
subtle knowledge of human nature than 
Mr. Parker has ever displayed before. 
It is, in a word, the work of a true artist.' 
-Pall Mall Gazette . 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: 
:i Romance of Two Kingdoms. 
Illustrated. Fourth J^dition. 

‘ Mr. Gilbert Parker has a master’s l19nd in 
weaving the breads of romantic fiction. 
There is scared y a ci n gle character which 
does not convince us.’— Daily Chronicle. 
‘Such a splendid story, so splendidly told, 
will be read with avidity, and will ad«L 
new honour even to Mr. Parker’s rennta- 
i turn.’— St. James's Gazette. 
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‘No one who takes a pleasure in literature 
4 but will read Mr. Gilbert Parker's latest 
romance with keen enjoyment. The mere 
writing is so good to be a delight in 
itself, apart altogether from the interest 
of the tale .’ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

* Nothing'more vigorous or more human has 
come from Mr. Gilbtf.-t Parker than this 
novel. It has all ttye grajlfaic power of 


his last book, with truer feeling for the 
romance, both of human life and wild 
nature. There is no character without its 
unique and picturesque interest. _ Mr. 
Parker’s style, especially his descriptive 
style, has in this book, perhaps e ven more 
than elsewhere, aptness and vitality.’— 
Literature . 


, S. Baring Gould’s Novels 

Crown Sue. 6s. each. 

‘To say that a book is by the author of “ Mchalah" is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic descrip- 
tions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery.’ — Speaker. 

‘That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that may 
he. very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigoro**; his language 
pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are Striking and original, 
his characters are life-like, and though somewhat exceptional people, are drawn nnd 
coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his description*; of scenes and scenery are 
painted with the loving eyes and skilled hands of a master of his. art, that he is always 
fresh and never dull, and it is no wonder that readers have gained confidence in his 
power of amusing and satisfying them, and that year by year his popularity widens. 1 — 
Court Circular. 


ARM I NELL. Fourth Edition . 
URITII. Fifth Edition. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

Sixth Edition. K 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 
« VEN. Fourth Edition. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. ^Fourth Edition. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fourth 
Edition. 

MARGERY OF QUETHKR. Third 
Edition. » 

TACQU ETT.-r Third Edition. 
KITTV ALONE. Fifth Edition. 
NOtMI. Illustrated. Third Edition. 


! THE BROOtyLSQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fourth Edition. 

j THE PKNNYCOMEQUICKS. 

Third Edition. , * 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. 

BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
I DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
| Hon. 

1 ‘ There is a wealth or incident, and a lively 

I picture of Rome in the early days of the 
J Empire.’ — Scotsman. 

I ‘ Mr. Baring Gould, by virtue of his lurid 
! imagination, has given a forcible picture 

j of the horrors and heroism of Imperial 

1 Rome.’ — Spectator. 


Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED j 
LAMP. By A. Conan Doyle. | 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. j 
‘The book is far and away the best view i 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the i 
scenes of the consulting-room,’ — Illus- 
trated London News. 

Stanley W^yfcan. UNDER THE j 
RED ROIiE. By Wanlkv Wkv- j 
MAN, Author of * A Gentleman of 
France. 1 With Illustrations by R. C. 
WOODVTLLK. Fourteenth Edition. 

* Crown- 8 i>o. 6s. 

4 A book of which we have read every wo|d 


for the sheer pleasure of reading, and 
which we put down with a pang.’ — 
Westminster Gazette. 

‘Every one who reads books at all must 
read this thrilling romance, from the 
first page of which to the last the breath- 
less reader is haled along. An inspira- 
tion of manliness anti courage .' — Party 
Chronicle. 

Lucas Malet. THE WAGES OF 
SIN. By Lucas Malet. Thir- 
teenth Edition . Crcnvn Bvo, 6s. 

Lucas Malet. THE CARISSIMA. 
By Lucas Malet. Author of ‘The 
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Wages of Sin,’ etc. Third Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

Georg© Gissing. THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. By George Gissing, 
Author of ‘ Demos,' ‘ In the Year of 
jubilee,' etc. Second Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

‘ Not only a story with a happy ending, but 
one which is in the main suffused with 
cheerfulness, and occasionally mounts 
to the plane of positive hilarity.* — 
Spectator. 

4 An admirable novel.’ — Truth. 

‘It is a bright ami witty book above all 
things. Tolly Sparkcs is a splendid bit 
of work. A book^ which contains Polly, 
the glorious^t^r in the lodging-house, 
and such a brisk plot, moving so smartly, 
lightly, and easily, will not detract from 
Air. Gissing's reputation. ’ — Vail JMail 
Gazette. 

‘The spirit of Dickens is In it ; his delight 
In good nature, his understanding of the 
feelings. ’ -Bookman. 

3. R. Crockett. LOCIJINVAR. By 
S. R. Crockett, Author of ‘Tim 
Raiders,’ etc. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, (frown 6s. ‘ 

4 Pull of gallantry and pathos, of the clash 
»if arms, and brightened by episodes of 
humour and love. . , — Westminster 

Gazette. 

S. R. Crockett. THE STANDARD 
BEARER. By S. R. Crockett. 
Crown Ss'o. 6s. 

‘ A delightful tale in his best style.’ — 

Speaker. 

* Mr. Crockett at his best.’ — Literature. 

4 Enjoyable and of absorbing interest.’ — 
Scotsman. 

Arthur Morrison. TALES Ob' 
MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 
Morrison. Fifth Edition . Cr. 

Stm. 6v. 

‘Told with consummate art and extra- 
ordinary detail, in the true humanity 
of the book lies its justification, the 
permanence of its interest, and its in- 
dubitable triumph.' — Athenaeum. 

‘A great book. The author’s method is 
amazingly effective, and products a 
thrilling ":.ense of reality. The writer 
Jays upon us a master hand. The book 
is simply appalling and irresistible in 
its interest. ^ It is humorous also ; with- 
out humour it would not make the mark 
it is certain to make.'— IVortd. 


i # 

Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OP 
THE JAGO* By Arthur Morri- 
son. Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

1 The hook is a masterpiece .'— Pall Malt 
Gazette. 

* Told with great vigour and powerful sim- 

plicity.*— A the%aum. 

Mrs. Clif&rd. * A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. # Clie? 
ford. Author of ‘Aunt Anne,* etc. 
Second Edition. Crtnon 8 vo m 6s. 

‘ The story is a very beautiful one, exquis- 
itely told.’— Speaker. 

Emily Lawless. HURRJSH. By the 
Ilonble. Emily Lawless, Author of 
‘ Maelcho, ’ etc. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
8 vo. 6r. • 

Emily Lawless. MAELCHO : a Six- 
teenth Century Romance. By the 
Honble. Emily Lawless. Second 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

* A really gieat book.’— Spectator. 

‘There is no keener pleasure in life than 

the recognition of genius. A piece of 

• work of the first order, which we do nor 
hesitate to describe as one of the most 
remarkable literary achievements of this 
generation .’ -^fTanchcsler Guardian. • 

Emily Lawless.- TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. By the Honble. 
Emily Lawless. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

4 A very charming littl ' volume. A book 

* which cannot be re'd without pleasuie 
and profit, written in dJfccllenl English, 
full of delicate spirit, and a keen appre- 
ciation of nature, human and inanimate,’ 
— Tail Matt Gazette. 

Jane Barlow. A CREEL OF IRISH 
STORIES. By Jane Barlow, 
Author of ‘Irish Idylls. 1 Second 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘Vivid and singularly real.’-- Scotsman. 

Jane Barlow. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO TIIE WEST. By Jane 
Barlow, Author c# * Irish JJylls.' 
etc. Crown ^vo. 6s. 0 

‘ The genial humour and never-failing sym- 
pathy recommend the book to those who 
like healthy fiction.’ —Scotsman. 

J. H. Findlater. TIIE GRKENp 

.GRAVES OF HALGOWRIE r l 
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I 

Jane II. "Findlater. Fourth , 
Edition . Crown Sro.t 6s. j 

‘A powerful and vivid sfory. ’ — Standard, i 
‘A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth j 
itself.' — Vanity Fair. _ i 

* A very charming and pathetic tale.’ — Pall j 

Mall Gazette. «• i 

‘A singularly original, ejever, Old beautiful 
story. ’ — Guardian. 

' Revyls to us a new writer of undoubted 
faculty and reserve force.’ — Spectator. 
‘An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, an 1 
beatniful.’ — Black and White. 

. H. Findlater. A DAUGHTER I 
OF STRIFE. By Jane Helen j 
Findlater. Crozw Svo. 6s. 

* A story of strong human interest.’ — Scots- 

Her thought hcwsolidity and maturity. 1 — j 
Daily Mail . j 

Mary Findlater. OVER THE 
HILLS. By Mary Findlater. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8s >o. 6s. 

1 A strong and fasc inating piece of work.' — 
Scotsman. 

' A charming romance, and fail of incident. 

The hook is fresh and strong .'-Speaker. 

1 Will make the author’s name loved in man} 
a household.' - Literary World. 

1 A strong and wite book of deep insight and 

* unflinching truth.’ — Birmingham Post. 

Alfred Ollivant. OWD BOB, THE ! 
GREY DOG OF KENMUTR. By j 
Alfred Ollivant. Second Edition. 1 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

1 Of breathless interest.'— -British Weekly^ j 
‘ Weird, thri-llarg, strikingly graphic:.’ — j 
Punch . j 

* This ‘due romance of dogs and men/ — ! 

Outlook . 

‘ We admire this book extremely for its 
originality, for its virile and expressive 
English, above all for its grit. The book 
is to our mind the most powerful of its 
class that we have read. 1 1 is one to read 
with admiration and to praise with en- 
thusiasm.’ — Bookman. 

* It is u fine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 

to he enjoyed by every man and woman 
to whom a dog is dear/- — literature. 

B. ML’ Crofcei! PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. By 1* M. CkOKER, 
Author of ‘Diana Barrington.’ 
Fourth Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

1 Mrs. Crokcr excels in the admirably simple, 

^ easy, and direct How of her narrative, the 
V bii->kiiess of her dialogue, and the geni- J 
\ ality o/licr portraiture .’ — Spec fa ter. ? I 


‘ All the characters, indeed, are drawn with 
clearness and certainty ; and it would be 
hard to name any quality essential to 
first-class work which is lacking from this 
book . ’ — Saturday Review. 

H. G. Wells. THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS, and other Stories. By 
H. G. Wkli.s. Second Edition. 
Crown %7>o. 

‘ They arc the impressions of a very striking 
•' ^agination, which, it would seem, has 
a great deal within its reach.’ — Saturday 
Review. 

H. G. Wells. TIIE PI .ATTN ER 
STORY and Others. By II. G. 
Wells. Second Pi ston. Cr. Sz'o. 
6s. 

‘ Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold 
the reader as by a magic spell.’ — Scots- 
man. 

‘No volume has appeared for a long time 
so likely to give equal pleasure to the 
simplest reader and to the most fastidious 
critic. * — A cqdemy. 

Sara Jeanette Duncan. A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. By Sara 
Jeanette Duncan, Author of ‘ An 
American Girl in London.' Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6r. 
‘Humour, pure and spontaneous and irre 
sistible.’ - Daily Mail. 

*A most delightfully bright bool:.’ ~ Daily 
Telegraph. 

'Eminently amusing and entertai 
( tut look. 

‘ The dialogue is full of wit.’ Globe. 

‘Laughter lurks in every page.’ — Daily 
News. 

C. F. Keary. THE JOURNALIST. 

By C. F. Keary. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

‘An excellently written story, told with a 
sobriety and restrained force which are 
worthy of all prais el --Standard. 

‘ It is rare indeed to find such poetical sym- 
pathy with Nature joined to close study 
of character and singularly truthful dia- 
logue : hut then “The Journalist" is 
altogether a rare book.’ — A themrum. 
‘Full of intellectual vigour.’— St. James's 
Gazette. 

E. F. Benson. DODO: A DETAIL 
Ob' THE DAY. By E. F. Benson. 
Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

1 A delightfully witty sketch of society/ — 
Spectator. 

1 A perpetual feast of epigram and paradox, 
— Speaker. 
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E. F. Benson. THE VINTAGE. liv 
E. I*'. Benson. Author of ‘Dodo.’ 
Illustrated by G. P. J a comb- Hood. 
Third Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘ An excellent piece of romantic literature ; 
a very graceful and moving sLory. We 
arc struck with the close observation of 
life in Greece.’ — Saturday Rcz’icw. 

‘ Full of fire, earnestness, and beauty.’ — 
The World. 

‘An original and vigorous historical 
romance. '-"Morning Post. 

Mrs. Oliphant. SIR ROBERTS 
FORTUNE. By. Mrs. Oljimiant. 
Crown Hvo. 6s. 

* Full of her :>iqp l peculiar charm of style 
and character-painting. * — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Mrs. Oliphant. THE fwO MAR VS. 

By M rs. Oli pi i a NT. Second Edit ion. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

Mts. Oliphant. THE LADY’S 
WALK. By Mrs# Guru. ant. 
Second Edition. Crown 8r.v. 6f. 

‘A story of exquis te tenderness, of most 
delicate fadfcy.’- Pall Mall Gazette. 

W. E. Norris. MATT 1 1 EW A US’] I N . 
By W. E. Norrjs, Author of * Made- 
moiselle do Mcrsac,* etc. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. o s. 

‘An intellectually satisfactory and morally 
bracing novel.’ — Daily Telegraph. 

W. E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. 
E. N UK R IS. Third Edition. Crown 
8 vo. 6s. 

‘ Mr. Norris has drawn a really fine char- 
acter in the Duke.’ — Athenaeum . 

W. E. Norris. THE DESPOTIC 
LADY AND OTHERS. P>" W. E. 
Nokkis. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

1 A budget of good fiction of which no one 
will tire.’ — Scotsman. 

W. E. Norris. CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
By W. E. Norris. Cr. Sz > o. 6s. 

* As astory it is admirable, as a jeu desprit 
it is capital, as a lay sermon studded 
with gems of wit and wisdom it is a 
model.' — The World. i 

W. Clark Russell, MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. By W. Clark 
Russell. Illustrated. Fourth ! 

Edition . Crown Zvo. 6s. I 


I 

Robert Barr. IX TIM*. MIDST OF 
ALARMS. 0 By Robert Ba^r. 
Third Edition^ Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

‘A book which lias abundantly satisfied us* 
by itscapital humour . ’ — Daily Chronicle. 

* Mr. Barr has achieved a triuniph .’ — Pall 

Mall Gazette. % 

Robert Birr. • THE MUTABLE 
MANY. By Robert Bark, Author 
of 'In the Midst of Alain*,' ‘A 
Woman Intervenes,* etc. Second 
Edition . Crown Zvo. 6s. 0 
‘ Very much. the best novel that Mr. Barr 
has yet given us. There is much insight 
in it, and much excellent humour.' — 
Daily Chronicle. 

Andrew Balfour. BY STROKE OK 
SWORD. By Andrew Balfour. 
Illustrated by W. Citbitt Cooke. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

* A banquet of good things. ’ — A cadetny. 

‘A recital of thrilling interest, told with 

unflagging vigour. ’ — dole. 

* An uuu.su;- My excellent example of a semi- 

historic romance. ’ — il ’or Id. 

Andrew Balfour. TO ARMS! By 

* Andrew Balfour, Author of ‘By 

Stroke of Sword. * 1 1 lustrated. Second 
Edition. Crow ft 6s. # 

‘The marvelluu^poiils through which Allan 
passes are told^in poweriul and lively 
fashion .’ — Pall Mall G, ye tic. 

1 A »im; story finely told.’ — Vanity Fair. 

J. Maciaren Cobban. THE KTNG 

* OF ANDAMAN A Saviour of 

Society. By J. MaclMen COBBAN. 
Crown 8 vo. 6s. * 

‘An unquestionably interesting took. It 
contains one character, at least, who has 
in him the root of immortality .’ — Pah 
Mall Gazette. 

J. Maciaren Cobban. WI LT TJ lOU 
HAVE 1'H IS WOMAN? By T. 
Maclakkn Cobban, Author of ‘"The 
King of Andaman.’ Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

J. Maciaren Cobban. THE ANGEL 
OF TITE COVENANT. Jjy J. 

M aclarkn Co r h a n. €r. Zvo. 6s. 
‘Mr. Cobban h* achieved a work of such 
rare distinction that there is nothing 
comparable with it in recent Scottish 
romance. It is a great historical picture, 
in which fact ami fancy are welded t<j 
gethcr in a fine realisation of the spirit ® 

* the times.’-- Pall Mail Gaze 1+0. 
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R. N. Stephens. AN ENEMY TO 
iJ'HE KING. By R.> N. Stemikns. 
Second Edition. Ct?. 8 zv. 'os. 

‘It is full of movement, and the movement 
is always buoyant.’ — Scotsman. 

‘A stirring story with plenty of movement.’ 
— Black and White* 

M. E. Francis. MISS ERlfa. By M. 

* E. Francis. Author of 'In a North- 
ern •Village/ Second Edition . Cr. 
Rvo. 6s. 

‘ A clevtv and charming story.' — Scotsman. 

* Perfectly delightful .’ — Daily Mail. 

‘An excellently fancied love tale.’ — 

Athena: uni. 

Robert Hicliens. BYEWAYS. By 
Robert Hitchens. Author of 
* Flames, etc.’ ^Second Edition . Cr. 
8t f o. 6s. 

‘ A very high artistic instinct and striking 
command of language raise Mr. Hichens’ 
work far above, the ruck.’ — Pall Malt 
Gazette. 

* The work is undeniably that of a man of 

striking imagination.’— Daily News. 

Percy White. A PASSIONATE PI L- 
GRIM. By Percy White, Author 
of ‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin/ Cr. Sro. 6s. 

* A work which it if, not hyperbole to describe 
< as of rare excellence.' — Fall Mall Gazette. 
1 The clever book of a shrewd and cle\er 

author/ — A Iheturfint. 

Mrs. Alan Brodrick. A N A N IAS. By 
the Hon. Mrs. Alan Brodrick. 
Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

Mrs. Orpen. ^.’ORRAGEEN IN yS. 
By Airs. OR PEN. Cr. Bs.'o. 6s. 

‘An admirable piece of literary work/— 
Scotsman. 

‘A vivid picture of the terrible limes of 
17 ()?>.' -Lloyds. 

‘An able story, well woith reading, and 
evidently the work of a careful and 
thoughtful writer.’" Scots n. an. 

J. Keighley Snowden. T H K PLU N - 
DISK PIT. By J. Keighley Snow- 
den. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘ As original in style and plot as in its title. 
— it'ruth. '■ 

W. Pett Ridge. SECRETARY TO 
BAYNE, M.P. By W. Pett Ridge. 
Crown 8 vo. 6 r. 

1 Sparkling, vivacious, adventurous. — St. 
\ James's Gazette. 

\ Ingenious, amusing, and especially smartf 

\ — World. . 


J. S. Fletcher. THE BUILDERS. 
By J. S. Fletcher. Author of 
‘ When Charles i. was King/ 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 63 . 

‘ Replete with delightful descriptions/ — 
Canity Fair. 

1 The background of country life has never 
been sketched more realistically.’ — 
World. 

J. B. Burton. IN T HE DAY OF 
ADVERSITY. By J. Bloundellk- 
Burton. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘Unusually interesting and full of highly 
dramatic situations. —Guardian. 

J. B. Burton. DENOUNCED. By 
J. Br.ouNUKLi.E- B urton. Second 
Edition. CT own 8z to. 6s. 

‘A fine, manly, spirited piece of work/-— 
World. 

J. B. Burton. THE CLASH OF 
ARMS. By. J. Bi.oundklle-Buk- 
TON. Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

‘ A brave story — brave in deed, brave in 
word, brave in thought/ — St. James's 
Gazette. f 

J. B. Burton. ACROSS THE SALT 
SEAS. ByJ. Bloundkm.k- Burton. 

Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

* The very essence of the true romantic 
spirit .'—Truth. 

‘An ingenious and exciting story/ — Man- 
rites te r G it a rd in ft . 

‘Singularly well written/ — A thetueum. 

R. Murray Gilchrist. WILLOW- 
BRAKE. By K. Murray Gil- 
christ, Crown 8z >u. 6s. 

‘Full of the fragrance of village life/ — 
Academy. 

‘Good and interesting throughout.’-- 
Guardian. 

‘It is a singularly pleasing and eminently 
wholesome volume, with a decidedly 
charming note of pathos at various 
points. ’ — A Ihcncf.um. 

W. C. Scully. THE WHITE HECA- 
TOMB. By W. C. Scully, Author 
of ‘ Kafir Stories.’ Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

‘ Reveals a marvellously intimate under- 
standing of the Kaffir mind .’ — African 

Critic. 

W. C. Scully. BETWEEN SUN 
AND SAND. By W. C. Scully, 
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Author of ‘The White Hecatomb.’ 
Cr. 8 vo. 6j. 

* The reader will find the interest of absolute 

novelty.’— The Graphic. 

‘The reader passes at once into the very 
atmosphere of the African deset t: the 
inexpressible space and stillness swallow 
him up, and there is no world for him but 
that immeasurable waste.' — Athenccum. 

Victor Waite. CROSS 'FRAILS. By 
Victor Waite. Illustrated. Cr. 
8 vo. 6s. 

‘ Every page Is enthralling. ’ — Academy. 

* Full of strength and reality. — Atheiuruin. 
‘The book is exceedingly powerful.’ — 

Glasgow If raid. 

L. B. Walfora**SU CCESSORS TO 
THE TITLE. Hy Mrs. Walford, 
Author of ' Mr. Smith,* etc. Second 
Edition. Cnnvn 8 vo. 6s. 

Mary Gaunt. KIRKHAM’S FI Mb 
By Mahy Gaunt, Author of ‘The 
Moving Finger.’ Cr. 8m 6s. 

* A really charming novel. ’■ --Standard. 
Mary Gaunt. HEADMAN’S. By 

Mary Gavnk, Author of ‘ Kirkham’s 
Find.’ Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘A capital Australian story, with excellent 
local colour, a well-constructed plot, 
lively incidents, and amusing people. . . 
A remarkable novel.’ — World. 

M. M. Dowie. GALLIA. By Menu. 
Muriel Dowie, Author of 4 A Girl 


in the Rat path ians.’ *l'iiird Edition. 

I Cr. 8*<?. 6s. * • 

‘ The $\ic is gwierally admirable, the 
dialogue not seldom brilliant, the situa- 
tions surprising in their freshness and 
originality.’ — Saturday Review. 

M. M. Doyie. *TIIE CROOK OF 
THE BOUGIfc By Menie Muriel 
Dowie. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. % * 

‘Ail exceptionally clever and well-written 
book.’ — Daily Telegraph. 

* An excellent story with shrewd hufhour and 
bright writing. The author is delight- 
fully witty.’ — Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘Strong, suggestive, and witty.’ — Daily 
News. 

Julian Corbett. A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. By Julian 
CoRBETT. Second /Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 
6s. 

L. Cope Cornford. CAPTAIN 
JACOBUS: A ROMANCE OF 
THE ROAD. By L. Cope Corn- 
ford. Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo. 6l 
‘A n exceptionally good story of adventure 
and character. ’ — World. 

L* Cope Cornford. SONS OF AD- 
VERSITY. By L. C<*pe Cornford, 
Author of ‘Captain Jacobus.’ CrP 
8m 6s. • 

‘ A very stirring nnfl^pirited sketch of the 
spacious times of Queen Elizabeth.' — 
Pall Mall Ga zette . 

Tacked with incident.’— Outlook. 


OTHER SIX SHILLING NOVELS 

Crown %vo. 


THE KING OF ALBER1A. By 

Laura Daintrev. 

THE DAUGHTER. OF ALOUETTE. 

By Mary A. Owen. 

CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 

By Ellen F. Pinsent. 

AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. 

Manville Fenn. 

UNDER SHADOW OF THE 
MISSION. By L. S. McChesney. 
THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. 

Brewer. I 

THE SPIRIT OF STORM. By 

Ronald Ross. 

THE QUEENSBKKRY CUP. By 

Clive P. Wuli.ey. 


A HOME IN 1NVERESK. By T. 

l. r.viux, 

M I S S A R M S T R O N (i’S A N 1) 
OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. By 
John Davidson. 

DR. CONGAL'TON’S LEGACY. By 

Henry Johnston. 

TIME AND THE WOMAN. B; 

Richard Pryce. * * 

THIS MAN'S Ijp.MlNloft. Uy the 
Author of ‘ A High Little World.' 
DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. 

B. Marriott Watson. 

THE STONE DRAGON. 

iVukkay Gilchrist. 
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A VICAR'S .WIFE. Hy Evelyn 
•Dickinson. tfi 

ELSA. ByE. M ‘Queen GjAy. 
‘THE SINGER OFjUARLV. Hy I. 
Hooper. 

THK KALI, OK THE SPARROW. 

By M. C. Ballou*.. 

A SKRIOUS COMEDY. Ay Herbert 
•- MORRAH. 

THE 1 FAITHFUL CITY. By 
Herbert Morraii. 


IX THK GREAT DEEP. By J. A. 
Barry. 

BIJLI, THE DANCER. By James 
Blythe Patton. 

JOSIAH’S WIFE. By Norma 
Lorimkr. 

THE PHILANTHROPIST. By 
Lucy Maynard. 

VAUSSORE. By Francis Brune. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 

Crown 8? w . 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVEL- 
IST. 42nd thousand. By Edna 
Lyall. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. By Ernest 
Glanvillk. 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. ! 
By W. C. Scully. 

SUBJECT TO VANITY, By Mar- 
garet Benson. 

THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. By 
Bertram Mitfokil « 

THE MOVING FINGER. By Mary | 
. Gaunt. • 

(AGO TRELOAR. P.y J. IT. Pearce, i 
THE DANCE QY THE HOURS. 
By ‘Vera.’ 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esme 
Stuart. 

A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 

Bv CONS^vJCK SMITH. 

THE SI N OF ANGELS. By Evelyn 
Dickinson. 

AUT D1AKOLUS AUT NtlliL. 
By X. L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULA1N. 

By Standisii O’Gkady. 

THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY 
WI NGS. By Angus Eva n A h ro it. 


THE STAR GAZHixS. By G. Man- 
villk Fknn. 

THIS POISON OF ASPS. By R. 
Orton Pkowse 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By 

R. Pkyck. 

DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel 
Robin kona 

THE SQUIRE OF WANDA LES. 
By A. Shield. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 
T. M. Cobban. 

A' DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By 
W. E. Norris. 

A CAVALIER’S LAD YE. By Mrs. 
Dicker. 

THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

THE SUPPLANTKK. By P. Neu- 
mann. 

A MAN WITH BLACK EYE- 
LASHES. By H. A. Kennedy. 

A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 

S. Gordon. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. By 
Hannah Lynch. 

SCOTTISH BORDER LIFE. By 
James C. Dibdin. 


HALF-CROWN NOVELS 

« , Crown 8? to. 

HOVENDEN, V.Cfc By F. Mabel ; ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Man- 
Robinson. villk Fknn. 

THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By j A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Man- 
E. Mabel Robinson. villk Fknn. 

MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. DISARMED. By M. Bktham 
* Mabel Robinson. 1 Edwards. 
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A MARRIAGE AT hua. Uy W. ; 

Clark Russell. i 

IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By ! 

the Author of ‘Indian Idylls.' l 

MY .STEWARDSHIP. By K. 
M' Queen Gray. 

JACK’S FATHER. By W. E. ! 
Nokkis. I 


A LOST 
Keith. 


ILLUSION., By LEsli 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHU/\ 
DAVIDSON, Christian ;u*d Com- 
munist. By Lynn L.ynton. 
Eleventh fZd/tiqfi. Post 8vo. is. 


Books for Boys and Girls 


4 Series of Books by well-known Authors, well illustrated. 

THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 


THE ICELANDER’S SWORD. By 
S. Baring Gould. 

TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND 
CHING. Bv Edith E. Cuthell. 
TODDLEBEN’S IIERC* By M. M. 
Blake. 

ONLY A GUARD -ROOM DOG. 

By Edith Ik Cuthkll. 

THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. 
By Harry Collingwood. 


MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOY- 
AGE. By W. Clark Russell. 
SYD BELTON : Or* The Boy who 
would not go to Sea. By G. Man- 
Y1LLE F'-.NN, 

TIIE WALLYPUG IN LONDON, 
t By G. E. Farrow. 
ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG 
LAND, By G. E. Barrow. 5-l 


The Peacock Library 

A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors , handsomely bound , 
and well illustrated. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 

A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By ; DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr. 

L. B. Watford. ■ A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By 

THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. ! L. T. Meade. 

Moleswortii. i HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade. 

TIIE SECRET OF MADAME DE I 2 j . 6 d. _ 

MON LUC. By the Author of! THE HONOURABLE MISS^ B 
‘Mdlc. Mori.’ L. T. Meade. • 

OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. MY LAND OT*BEULAII. J3y Mrs 
T. Meade. Leith Adams. 
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University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 
extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and 
philosophic spirit. - * 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown 8 vo. Price ( with some exceptions ) 25 . 6 d. 

The following volumes are ready : — 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By H. dk B. Gihrins, j 
D.Litt., M.A., late Scholar of Wad- j 
ham College Oxon., Cobdcn Prize- 
man. Sixth Edition , Revised. With j 
Maps and Plans. 35. 

‘A compact and clear story of our industrial 
development. A study of this concise 
but luminous book cannot fail to give 
the reader a clear insight into the prin- 
cipal phenomena of our industrial his- 
tory. The editor and publisher; arc to 
be congratulated on this first volume^jf 
their venture, and we shall look with ; 
expectant interest for the Succeeding 

i volumes of tne series.’ — University Ex- 
tension Journal. v 

A HISTORY OF CWGLTSII POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. ByL. L. Prick, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 
Second Edition . 

PROBLEM^ OF POVERTY: 'An 
Inquiry *0110 the Industrial Condi- 
tions of the Poor. By J. A. Hobson, 
M.A. Third Edition. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Shark 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
J. E. Symes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, 
M . A. Second Edition. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 
LIFE : Lower Forms. By G. 
Massee. With Illustrations. 

AIR AND WATER. By V. B. Lewks, 
M.A. Phis, rated. 

THE CHEMISTRY* OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 
V LIFE. By V. P. Sells, M.A. Ulus- 

\ t rated. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 

By H. DE B. Gibv^o, D.Litt., M.A. 
ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE .SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. A. S. Hewins, B.A. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The 
Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. 

Illustrated [. 

A TEXT-LOOK OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY. By M. C. 
Potter, M.A,, F.L.S. Illustrated. 
35. 6 d. 

THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A 
Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
By R. A. Gregory. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and Climate. By H. N. 
Dickson, F.R.S.E., F. R. Met. Soc. 

I Illustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. By George J. Burch, 
M.A. With numerous Illustrations. 
V- 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to 
Physiography. By Evan Small, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theo- 
bald, M.A. Illustrated. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 
TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon. M.A. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By E. Jenks, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Law at University College, 
Liverpool. 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By 
t G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King’s 
! College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 
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Social Questions of Tp-dafy 

Edited by II. de E. GIBBINS, WLitt., M.A. 
Crown Sro. 2 s. 6d. 


A series of volumes upon those topics of social, econqpiic, and industrial 
interest that are at the present moment foremdkt in. the public mind. 
Kach volume of the series is written by an author who is an acknowledged 
authority upon the subject with which he deals. • 

The following Volumes of the Series are ready : — 

TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND , THE STATE AND ITS CHIL- 


OLD. By G. Howell. Second 1 
Edition. 

THE CO - OPERATIVE MOVE- 
MENT TO-DfcV. By G. J. Holy- 
OAKK. Second Edition. 

MUTUAL THRIFT. iBy Rev. J. 

Fkomk Wilkinson, M.A. 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. ByJ. 

A. Hobson, M.A. Third Edition. 
THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 
By C. F. Bastaule, MjfV., Professor 
of Economies at Trinity ’ollege, 
Dublin. Second Edition. * 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. 
H. Wilkins, B.A. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. 

Anderson Graham. i 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By ( 
Harold Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By II. de B. Gibb ins, D.Litt., M.A., 
and R. A. II adfikld, of the Hccla 
Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry 
into the Cure for Rural Depopulation. 
By II. E. Moore. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. 

BvJ. Stephen Jeans. \ 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. ; 
W. Cooke-Taylor. S 


DREN, By Gertr ude Tuckwkll. 

WOMEN’S WORK. 15y Lady Dit.ke, 
Miss BuLr.EY, and Miss Whitley. 

MUNICIPALITIES A'r WORK. 
The Municipal Policy of Six Great 
Towns, audits Influenceon their Social 
Welfare. Bv Fkf.der ick Dolman. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT'. By M # KauemanN. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES. By E. Bowmakkr. 

MODERN CIVILIZATION IN 
SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 
♦ASPECTS. By W. Cunningham, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. % 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN-« 
EMPLOYED. mSy J. A. Hobson, 
B.A. 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By 
Arthur Shkryvell, M.A. Second 
Edition. 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 
By Cj.emknt Edwards. • 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 
ISM. By Louisa Twining. 

UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS. By W. Reason, 
M.A. 


Classical Translations 


Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brascnosc Cc^fte^e, Oxford. 


AiSCHYLUS — Agamemnon, Choc- 
phoroc, Eumenides. Translated by 
Lewis Campbell, LL. D. , late Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. 5J. 

CICERO — De Oratore T. Translated 
by E. N, P. Moor, M.A. 3?. 6 d. 


Cl C ERO — Scicc#Orat ions ( Pro Milonr, 
Pro Mure n a, Philippic 11., Jn Cntili- 
nam). Translated by II. E. D. 
Blakiston, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 5J. 
CI 1 CERO — Dc Natura Deorum fc Tran! 
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lated by F. Brooks, M.A., late I 
, ScliOi r of Balliol ^College, Oxford, j 

HORACE: I'll/:. OllES AND 

EPODES. Translated by A. 
Godhky, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. *■ 2 j. 

LUCIAN — Six Dialogues (Nigrinas, 
Icaro - Menippus, The Cock, The 
Ship, The Parasite. The Lover of 
Falsehood). Translated by S. T. 


Irwin, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Clifton ; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 3.?. 6 d. 

SOPHOCLES — Electra Aja 

Translated by E. D. A. Moksiikad, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Win- 
chester. 2s. 6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. 
Translated by R. B. Townsmen!.), 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 2 s. 6 d. 


Educational Books 

CLASSICAL 


PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited with 
Introduction, Commentary, and 
Critical Notes by J. M'Cosh, M.A. 
Fcap. 4I0. 12 s. 6d. 

‘The notes are copious, and contain a great 
deal of information that is good and 
useful.' — Classical Review. 

PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANS- 
LATION. By E. C. March akt, 
M.A., Fellow of Porterhouse, Cam- 
bridge; and A. M. Cook, M.A., 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford ; 
Assistant Musters at St. Paul’s School. 
Crown Zvo. 3.9. 6 ^ 

‘ A capital select i^p. and of more variety 
and value than such books usually arc.’ 
— A thciucuHi. 

‘A judiciously compiled book which will 
lie found widely convenient.’ — School- 
master . .. 

‘ We knoMfrpvbook of this class better hi tod 
for u*-e in the higher forms of schools.’ — 
Guardian. 

TACITI AGRICOLA. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Weymouth College. Crown 8 vo. 2s. 

TACITI GERMANIA. By the same 
Editor. Crown Zvo. 2 .v. 

HERODOTUS : EASY SELEC- 

TIONS. With Vocabulary. By 
.A. C. Li^)KU-., M.A. Fcap. S vo. 
is. 6d. * • 


SELECTIONS FIfoM THE ODYS- 
SEY. By E. D. Stone, M.A., late 
Assistant Master at Eton. Fcap. 8vo. 
is. 6 d. 

PLAUTUS: THE CAPT 1 VI. 
Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. 
Freese, |M. A. ( late Follow of St. 
John's, Cambridge. 15. 6d. 

D EM OSTH EN ES AGAINST 
CONON AND X CALLICLES. 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by F. Darwin. Swift, M.A. .formerly 
Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Fcap. Zvo. 25. 

EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCI- 
DENCE. By S. E. Win holt, 
Assistant Master in Christ’s Hospital. 
Crown 8 vo. is. 6d. 

An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the shorter Latin 
primer. 

* Accurate and well arranged.' — A ilttnceunt. 

NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN 
SYNTAX. ByG. Bijckland Green. 
M.A., Assistant Master at Edinburgh 
Academy, late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Oxon. Crown Zvo. y. 6d. 
Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
culties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 


GERMAN 


A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR. By H. de B. Gibbins, D. Litt. , 
M.A., Assistant Master at Notting- 
ham, High School. Crown 8 w. i f < 


GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M ‘Queen Gray. Crown 8 vo. 
a.?. 6d. 
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SCIENCE 


TIIE WORLD OF SCIENCE. In- 
cluding Chemistry, Heat, Light, 
Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, As- 
tronomy, and Geology. By R. 
Elliott Steel. M.A., F.C.S. 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition . Cr. 
Svo. 2 s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY LIGHT. By R, E. 


Steel. ^Yith numerous Illustrations. 
, Crown 8 vo. 4 s. 6d. 

' VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS.. By J. 
B. Russell, B.ic., Science Master 
at Burnle^ Grapimar School. Cr. 

I Svo. is. 6d. 

| ‘ A collection of useful, well-arranged r*>tes,’ 
—School Cunrdian „ 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion 
to tlie History of Englaiyl. By II. K. 
Malden, M. A. Crown tow, 35.61/. 

A book which aims at concentrating in- 
formation upon dates, genealogy, ofti* 
dais, constitutional documents, etc., 
which is usually found scattered in 
different volumes. t 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : IIIS 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES. By 1 1. E. 
Malden, M.X. is. 6 d. 

A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE I 
LOGIC. By Johnson Barker, ’ 
B.A. Crown 8 vo. 2L 6 d. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. By W* Williamson, 
M.A. Crown Svo. is. 6rt. 

TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND 
ALGEBRA. By Dr S. Caldek- 
wood, Headmaster of tlie Normal 
School, 1 linburgh. In three packets 
of 40, with Answers, it. 

‘They hear all the marks of having been 
prepared by a teacher of experience \vhi> 
knows the value of careful grading and 
constant repetition. Sfcms are .-necially 
inserted to megf. all likely difficulties.’—* 1 
Lr/asgow llernlJqn^ 


METHUEN'S COMMERCIAL SERIES 

Edited by II. j»k 13. GIBBJNS, D.Litt., M.A. 


BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH 
TO VICTORIA. Bv II. »k B. 
Gibbins, D.Litt., M.A. Third 
Edition. 2 s. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By If. df. B. G i BRINS, 
D.Litt., M.A. Tt. 6d. 

TIIE ECONOMICS OF COM- 
MERCE. By H. DI2 B. G 1 BRINS, 
D.Litt., M.A. 15. 6d. . 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL COR- i 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. Ballv, ; 
Master at the Manchester Grammar i 
School. Second Edition, at. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. Baii.y. 
■js. 6 d. 


A FRENCH COM »uvm*iAT. 

READER. ByS. K. Bali.y. at 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with 
special reference to the British Em- 
pire. ByL. W. Lydic, M.A. Second 
Edition. 25. 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By 

S. JACKSON, .M.A. Second Edition . 

T. t. 6d. 

COMM ERCIAL ARITIIM ETI C^Rv 
F. G. Taylor, M.A. Stroud Edition. 

it, 6d. * m * 

PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE. By K. K. 
Whitfield, M.A. st. 

A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS AND 
BUSINESS. By I-Ifnry Jon: 

_ t. j 
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WORKS JP A. M. STEDMAN, HA. A. 

IN1TIA LATINA:* Easy Lessons on LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR RF.- 
Elcmcptary Accidence. Third PETITION : Arranged according to 

Edition. Fcap. Svo. is. Subjects. Seventh Editio?i . Fcap. 

FIRST' LATIN LESSONS. Fifth 8vo. is. 6d. 

Edition. Crown $vo. 25 . A VOCABULARY OF LATIN 

' FIRSJT LATIN READER. With, IDIOMS. i8wo. Second Edition, u. 
Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin | STEPS TO GREEK. 18 mo. is. 
Printer and Vocabulary. Fourth A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. 
Edition revised. 18 mo. is. 6 d. Crown 8 vo. is. 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR 
CESAR. Parti. The Helvetian UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Third 

War. Second Edition. 1 3 mo. is. Edition. Revised. Fcap. 8vo. is. bd. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR 
Part I. The Kings of Rome. 38 mo. REPETITION. Arranged accord- 

15. 6 ;/. ing to Subjects. Second Edition . 

EASY LAT IN PASSAGES FOR Fcap. 8 vo. is. 6 d. 

UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Sixth GREEK TESTAMENT SELEC- 
Edition. Fcrpp. 8vo. is. 6d. TIONS. For the use of Schools. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Lessons Third Edition. With Introduction, 

in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. Notes, and* Vocabulary. Fcap. 

Crown 8 :v. is. as. 6d. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE STEPS TO FRENCH. Fourth Edi - 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER lion. i3 mo. 8 d. < 

AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Third 
With Vocabulary. Seventh and Edition Revised. Crown 8 vo. is. 

* cheaper Edition , rewritten. Crown EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR 
8vo. 15 . (id. Isafk? I with the consent UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 'Third 
of Dr. Kennedv. Edition revised. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6 d. 

THF. I, ATTN COMPOUND SEN- EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON 
TKNCE : Rules and Exercises. ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. With 
Crown 8 vo. is. 6d. With Vocaljul- Vocabulary. Second Edition. Crown 
ary. s>sm*** 8 vo. 2 s. 6 d. Key 35. net. 

NOT^NDA QUAEDAM : Miscellan- FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR 
eous Latin Exercises on Common REPETITION : Arranged according 
Rules and Idioms. Third Edition. to Subjects. Seventh Edition . Fcap. 
Fcap. 8vo. is.6d. With Vocabulary. 8 vo. ii. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown Svo. 2 s. 6d. 

FRENCH* EXAMINATION Fourth Edition. Crown 8 vo. 

PAPER* IN MISCELLANEOUS 6 s. net. 

GRAMMAR AN# IDIOMS. By LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
\. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Ninth IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
idition. M AR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Stkdman, M.A. Ninth Edition. 
Private Students only, to be had Key {Third Edition) issued as 

op application to the Publishfrs. above. 6 j. net. 
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GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Fifth Edition . 

Key [Second Edition ) issued as 
above. 6s. net . 

GERMAN EXAMINATION 
PAPERS TN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 
R. J. Morich, Manchester. Fifth 
Edition. 

KEY (Second Edition) issued as 
above. 6r. ?iet. 


HISTORY AND UEUI^KAPIIY EX- 
AM l NATIOty PAPERS. By C. Ii. 
SpenchL M.A,. Clifton College. 
Second Edition. • 

SCIENCE EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By lj>. E. Steel, M.A., 
F.C.S. Irutwovols, 

Part i. Chemisfry ; Partn. Physics. ( 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE •EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS. By A. 
M. M. Sti-dman, M.A. di'hird 
Edition. 

Key (Second Edition ) issued as 
above. 7 *. net. 








